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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


The work has been careruU> revised and abo enlarged 
when Its third edition was prepared Apart from the minor 
additions, made almost m all chapters, new sections have been 
added in Chap XVI on North Indian Adnunistralion in the 
post'Harsha period and South Indian Administmtion in (he first 
millcnmm of the Christian era The problem of the dale of the 
^ttiranilt has been now discussed m detail in Cliap I and the 
contnbutionofsomemedievalworkslikethc has been 

indicated The question of the influence of religious and philo- 
sophical thought on the Ancient Indian Polity has been bne*!/ 
discussed in Chap III The chapter on the kingship now dis- 
cusses in rlear-cut sections the position and statin of the kinq in the 
earlv (i c before 500 B C ) and later periods Asola’sinno- 
I’ations m the adrmnistration are clearly brought out in Chap 
XV 

It IS hoped that in its third edition, the Stalt end CtwnnHnt 
tnAnaentlndtaynWbetonvid to be as useful md comprehemive 
a work as a book of 400 pages can possibly become I he 
numerous footnotes giving onginal passages and othei» K‘vmg 
references to ongmal sources sviU be found to lie scry useful 
by students who desire to pursue their studies further in the field 
It u hoped that the general reader, the student and the research 
svorler will all find the work authoritative, comprehensisc a/ul 
stimulating 
Patka, 

I-7-I958 


A S Ai.t®kar 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

Thesrt are a number of books already in the field, dealixig 
v.'ith some of the aspjccts of Ancient Indian Polity, but a com- 
ptthensive work, explaining succinctly the Hindu political 
ideas, theories and ideals and describing the different features 
and aspects of the ancient Indian administration in its numerous 
branches is stfll a desideratum. The present work attempts 
to supply this need. It may not be inopportune to draw Uie 
reader’s attention to some of its special features. Xt is based 
not merely on a study of the different Smriti books and Artha- 
sastra works in Sanskrit, which give Us the theoretical picture, 
but it also utilises fully all the data bearing on the subject 
available in Vcdic and classical literature, Buddhist and Jain 
%vorl£s, ancient books on history and accounts foreign travellers 
and historians. Rich material supplied by inscriptions has been 
fully tapped and the discerning critic will not be unwilling to 
concede that no previous work on the subject attempts' to give 
such a con prehensive synthesfe of the divergent date supplied 
by theoretical and literary works on the one hand and by inscrip- 
tions and purely historical records on the other. TIic material 
has been arranged chronologically and also provincc«wise, when- 
ever it was possible to do so. In each chapter, attempt has been 
made to trace the development of political tneories and institutions 
from age to age, though the material in some cases was not 
quite sufficient to do so. 

The opening chapter gives a survey of the Literature on 
Polity, tries to settle the chronology' of the principal works ofthis 
branch and seeks to account for the relative paucity of books of 
real merit in later times. The next two chapters iChap. II and 
III) deal witli the origin of the State, describe its different 
types and takes a stock of the ancient Indian speculations 
about the nature, aims and functions of the State. Wherever 
possible comparison is made wiffi similar theories advocated in 
the West in ancient, medieval and modem times. The question 



PREFACE TO TIIE TrRST EDITION lU 

IS to how far the State of ancient India can be called theocratic 
has also been discussed at some length. The next chapter, 
Chap IV, discusses the relationship betsveen the State and the 
Citizen Ho« far the foreignen were difierentiated from the 
citizens, how far the latter formed a homogenous group, how far 
there existed equality of all before the lav', are some of the 
questions discussed m this chapter 

After thus discussing the mam political theories iiv Chaps 
II IV, the book proceeds to describe the structure of the admints 
tration in ancient India Chapter V deals with the Kingship , 
It describes its evolution from prehistoric times, discusses when 
and how far it was elective and when how, whv and to what extent 
divinity began to be associated with it The difTcrcnt checks 
upon the king s powei-s arc cmimerated and their adequacy is 
critically examined 

Chapter VI deals with the Republics m Ancient India 
When, how and where they came m existence how far they 
were democratic in the moaem sense ol the term, what were 
the different tvpes of their constitution, what were the relations 
between tne Executive and the Central Assembly, when and 
wh> the repubha declined and disappeared are tome of the 
topics dealt with m thw chapter It is hoped that the reader 
will find a good deal of this chapter substantialh new 

(Chapter VII deals mth the powers and functions of die 
Central Assembly or Popular Parliament It shows how this 
institution existed in the Vedic tunes and gradually disappeared 
in the later penod, when the slate l>egan to become more 
and more extensive It u shown at the end that the Pauras 
and the Jinapadas mentioned in the literature and inscriptions 
of the post Mauiy an penoo do not denote any popular assenw 
blics or parliaments 

Chapters VIII and IX deal with the machinery of the 
Central executive Chapter VIII deals with the evolution ot 
the Ministry and the powers it exeixiied in the administration 
Chapter IX describes the working of the Secretarial and ol the 
vanoui departments of the Centra! Government Data scattered 
over a number of Ai/t works and inscnptions have been 
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corclatrd in order to give a detailed and synthetic account, 
which will be found to be substantially new and original. 

Chapters X and XI describe the Provincial, Divisional. 
District, Town and Village Government. Here also the evidence 
of the theoretical works is checked and supplimented with that 
of inscriptions scattered over the different provinces. As far 
as possible, an attempt is made to give developments in their 
chronological order ; where possible, as in the case of the village 
councils, provincial variations in their constitution and functions 
are also indicated. 

Chapter XII deals with Revenue and Expenditure. 
Principles of taxation have been discussed and the various aspects 
of the land tax have been extensively considered. The question 
of the ownership of land has been critically examined. Taxes 
on commerce and industry have also been considered. The chap- 
ter concludes with a discussion of the items of State expenditure. 
Epigraphical sources have supplied rich material for this chapter. 

Chapter XIII deals with the Inter-State Relations both 
in times of peace and warand also discusses in details the relations 
between the suzerain and his feudatories. 

The various chapters of the book isolate the different links 
of the administrative machinery like the king, the ministry, 
the secretariat and discuss their origin and trace their dcvclop- 
pient during the different periods. This treatment is no doul^t 
very useful and it enables the reader to trace the origin and 
development of the different institutions very clearly. It 
however does not give the picture of the whole administrative 
machinery from age to age. 

This is attempted in the concluding chapter, which first 
gives a survey of the administration from age to age and then 
gives a general estimate of ancient Indian polity and its achieve- 
ments. Lessons suggested by this general survey and the 
critical estimate arc also stated at the end, so that they may 
be useful to us loi the present as well. 

The book is mainly a research work, which documents 
all impiortant statements it makes and seeks to throw fresh light 
on several important and obscure points. The subject mattei, 
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however, has been presented in a manner calculated to be attrac- 
tive and intelligible to the general reader as well It is therefore 
hoped that the book will appeal both to the general reader and 
the scholar, as was the case with my books on Education tn Ancient 
^»dia, and Position of IVomen tn Hindu Civilizotion 

The book is supplied with a detailed bibliography in 
Appendix I Appendix II gives a chronological table of authors, 
kings and dynasties arranged alphabetically with a view to help 
the general reader Appendix III gives an exhaustive Index. 

Banaras Hindu Liniversit), A. S. ALTEKAR 

t5'5-*940 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The hearty reception tJiat was extended to the first edition 
ol‘ tlic State and Government in Ancient India showed that the obser- 
vation made in the preface of its first edition that ‘A comprehen- 
sive tvork explaining succinctly the Hindu political ideas, theories 
and ideals and describing the diffcrent*fcaturcs and aspects of the 
ancient Indian administration in its numerous branches was still 
a desideratum’ was fairly correct. While preparing this second 
edition an efibrt has been made to make the work as compre- 
hensive as possible by adding several new sections and chapters 
to it. Attention may be drawn to the following new features of 
the present cditioji :- 

(i) A section has been added to Chap. I explaining the 
precise scope and meaning of the tenns like the Rdjyasdsira, 
Dandanlti and Arthasastra used to denote the political science. 
The chapter now contains a more exhaustive discussion of the 
problem of the authentidily of the Arthasastra of Kaufilya and 
gives a critical discussion of the value di/l'erent sources ot 

ancient Indian polity. 

(а) Chap. II contains a new scctir'^' city-:t.*-*es. 

(3) In chap. Ill a section has bccn'^addec’ *"'' tlY^ 5 ''.ribu- 
tion of functions and the vesting of the sovereign?>^‘' 

(4) Clrap. XII, dealing with Judicial Administration, is a 
new feature of this edition. 

(5) Chap. XIV dealing with Interstate Relations now in- 
cludes a discussion of the Mandala theory, so frequently referred 
to by the ancient political writers. 

(б) The last chapter of the first edition on Historical 
Survey and Estimate has now been expanded into three separate 
chapters. The historical survery in the first cilition was ratlici 
brief, extending over seven pages only. It lias now been made 
fairly exhaustive and covers 45 pages. 
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va 

This subject nas now separate sections denling uitli 
< r ) Administration in the Vcaic peno J 
(a) Admimstrauon m the Age ol the Later Samhitas and 
Bifihmaans 

(3) Administration during tf 600 B C to 325 B C 
^^4) Administration m the Maur>an Age 
(’5) Administration during the Dark Period, 200 B C 
300 A D 

(Gj Administration during the Gupm period 

(7) Administration under Harshavardhana 

(8) Adnunistration under the Rdshtrakutas 

Tlie second edition will thus gi\c to the reader not only an 
idea or the origin and development of the several concepts and 
institutions of the Ancient Indian poht>, but would put before 
him T concrete picture of the administration as a whole, as It 
wts functioning and developing in the successive periods of 
Anuent Indian Historj from the \cdicage to about 1000 A I) 
‘General Estimate’ nou forms a separate chapter, the last 
one (XVII), in the IxKik Some changes had to be made m this 
chapter aUo,^cspecnlK in those portions of it that dealt with the 
diiisons which modern India can learn from the ancient Indian 
polit) IJic or^c 1 al book was written when the Princely Order 
formed an effective “part of jthe modem Indian Polity and the 
constitution Indian Republic had not been finalised 

"e^ch^ges 1j. made m the light of the new develop 

g the I'lst Six years 

, I his new, revised and enlarged edition ot State and CoitTn^ 
iiwtU \fi Ancvenl /ndia Vr\U be found to lie as tompieheimve is a 
book of 375 pages can be reasonablv expected to be It is hoped 
that it will appeal as an authontative book both to the general 
reader as well as to the Univexsity student and teacher 


Patna, 

1 - 4*1955 


A S AJtekar 
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foUo>\ed m this work. 
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CHAPTER I 


NAME, HISTORY AND SOURCES OF THE 
SCIENCE OF POLITY 

The N^me of the Science 

In ancient India the political saence was knovsn by several 
terms like the Rajadharma Rajyasasira, Dandamti Nitisastra 
and Arihasastra Some of these terms liktf the Rajadharma’ 
‘Duties of the king and Raj^asastra* ‘Science of the state’ 
require no explanation Monarchy was the normal form of 
the state and the science of politics and government was therefore 
naturally called R aiadha rma or Rajyasastra The term Dandamti 
abo IS self explanatory Like many thinkers of the modern 
time some Indian writers like Manu held that the ultimate 
sanction beh nd the state is force Ifit isnot used the alternative 
is the law of the jungle [tials^anya^a) ItisDanda (phjsical force 
or physical pumshment) which rules over oil the subjects it is 
Danda which protects tnem wlicn all else are sleeping Danda 
keeps awake law is nothing but Danda itself ® Danda however, 
must be wielded with discretion If it is used too harshly the 
subjects arc distressed , if it is Used too lightly, the king will not be 
held in awe , ifitisused in the proper manner,* the subjects are 
happy and the realm progresses 

Some writers like Kautilya, however do not understand 
Danda m a narrow sense They point out that punishment 
or threat of pun shment is not to be viewed only in^its prohi 
bitiv* aspect It establishes law and order m societj and thus 

1 Th $ term u used by Manu and oil er Smnci i t im 

2 Mbh \II I 58 63 uses this term 

3 ge? STSTT qdlfiKMfcl I 

II \ in 14 

ArtAasasl a I i CT also Alami VII 19 '•7 *" 



2 SOURCES OF ANCIENT INDIAN POUTY [CH. 

indirectly brings about a natural tendency in the average in- 
dividual to obey the law of the land, which renders the frequent 
use of force unnecessary. It ultimately secures proper progress 
in religion, philosophy, and economic well-being,^ so necessary 
for social stability. Danda enables the individual and the state 
to have new achievements to their credit, to protect and in- 
crease what has been acquired and to distribute the gains pro- 
perly as between the state and the individuals, as also among 
the individuals themselves. The entire social well-being is 
thus dependent upon it. Dandaniti thus deals with the totality 
of social, political and economic relationships and indicates how 
they arc to be properly organised and integrated with one an- 
other. All relationship, says, Usanas, is rooted in the Dandaniti 
(MM. XII. 62.28-9). 

Manu goes to the extent of declaring that it is Danda who 
is the real king, the real leader and the real prote ctor.* The 
rules about the functions and duties of the king and the welfare 
of the state were therefore naturally called Dandaniti. 

The works on the science of politics written by Usanas® and 
Prajapati were known as Dandaniti ; it will be soon shown (p. 4) 
how the Arthasdstra of Kautilya also was known by that term 

The next term we have to consider is Nitisastra. Niti is derived 
from the root m to lead ; Niti therefo r e means prq per_,guidancc 
or direction. It Was held that this would become possible by 
following the ethical course of conduct and therefore one connota- 
tion of the term Nitisastra was the science of ethics. Proper 
guidance or direction usually presupposes propriety, prudence 
and wisdom ; so Nitisastra also came to denote the science 
of wisdom and right course. Bhartrihari used the term in this 
sense when he described one of bis books as Nitisataka. Greatest 
jiropriety, wisdom and circumspection have, however, to be 

1- ifl’Wir^rrEnTl' I cIFT I 

3T?j5ti?iPTfzi^ MfhqiRdl I 

■1.4. Gf. also 'M/ih. XII 59. 78-9. 

2 - ^ TRT 5 ^ ^ I VII. 17. 

3 - ?r ^ Tt 1 MudrdrShhasc, Act I. 



'^THETERM ARTHAiASTRA EXPLAINED _S 

shown m shaping and guiding the internal and foreign policy of 
the State, and so the term NiUiastra became very popular to 
designate the science of government from about the 5th century 
A D Kamandaka and ^ukra prefer to call their works as books 
on NiCi and not on Dandamti or Artha^stra Lakshmldhara 
(1150 A D ), Annambhatta (1200 AD ) Chandesvara (1350 
AD), Nilakantha and Mitramisra (1625 AD) call the relevant 
books of their digests as Nitikalpatam, Nibchandnka, Nitirat- 
nakara, Nitimayflkha and Nitiprakasa respectively, and not as 
Arthalastra-Kalpataru or Rajadhama ratnakara, Rajya^astra- 
maytlkha or Dandanitiprakala The aim of the government is 
to secure all round progress and prosperity of society and the 
same was taken to be the scope of Nitisastra $ukra points 
out how Nitisastra is a sine qua non for the stability and progress 
of society in all directions and how it enables the realisation of 
the four fold goals connected with Dharma, Artha, Kama and 
Moksha ^ 

Arthaiasti^ is the next term for the science of pohtics which 
we have now to consider The usual meaning of the term 
Artha is money or wealth and so the term Arthaiastra should 
connote the science of wealth or economics, and not the science 
of government While conceding that Artha denotes the avo- 
cations of men, Kautilya contends that the term also can denote 
the territory where the people live together Arthaiastra, 
therefore, says Kautilya, is the sacnce which deals with the ac- 
quisition and protection or governance of territory * This 
explanation to justify the use of the term Arthaiastra for the 
science of politics appears to be rather forced and far-frtched 
But posterity has acquiesced in the term pnmanly because the 
most important book on the sacnce of politics is known as 
Arthaiastra Thus the Sukranttisara states that the ArtkaJastra 
•discusses instructions about the government along with the 

11x5 

“ cIFTT MfqWJl 

I Bk XV, Chap 1 



4 SOURCTS OF ANCIENT INDIAN POLITY [CH^ 

acquisition of wealth (IV. 5. 56.). A perusal of the opening 
chapter of Kautilya’s Arthaiastra would show that the author 
had originally intended to Christian his book as a Dandaniti; 
later on he seems to have changed his mind and decided to call 
it as Arthaiastra. The explanation and justification of the term 
Arthaiastra occurs only in the last chapter of the work. In its 
colophon the work is called simply as l^astra; it can be an abbre- 
viation of Arthasastra as well as of Dandanitisastra. It is inter- 
esting to note that the work was known to Dandin as Dandaniti^ 
and not as Arthas^tra. The Amarakosha also equates Dandaniti 
with Arthal^tra as also the MitSkshara on Yajnayalkya 1 , 311 
and 313. 

To conclude, in the early stages of the development of the 
science, it was known as Rajadharma; Dandaniti became 
« more popular term a little later, and Arthaiastra was suggested 
as an alternative to it. In course of time, however, the word 
Rajaniti-lastra, abridged into Nitisastra became most popular 
and gradually supplanted the other terms. 

The Hktory of NitiIastra 

We shall now proceed to describe the origin and developK 
ment of the Nitisastra in ancient India. This will incidentally 
enable the reader to get an idea of the main sources available 
for reconstructing the picture of ancient Indian Polity and 
Administration and of the difficulties and limitations under 
which we have to work while engaged in this task. 

\^S,ystematic ‘--literature on what we may call the Science 
ofPblity does riot go back to a time earlier than c. »^oo B. C . 

-^This is but natural. Even semi-secular and semi-religious, 
mbjects liKe grammar, etymology and astronomy began to^ 
develop as independent treatises only from about the 8th century 
B. C. The science of polity, therefore, cannot be expected to 
have acquired an Independent existence much before the sixth 
century B G 

. I Book I. 
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Though there was no systemaUc literature on the pohtical 
saence composed m the earlier period, usually ^called the Age 
of the Vedas and the Brahraanas, t here are scattered passag es 
in the Vedic literature, whiththrgw.,considerahlc_light,_somc- 
times dim, somtimes clear, on the theory an d practice of go vern* 
m ent in the contemporary tim es The material in the Rtgoeda 
IS very scanty,^ but that in the Atharvaseda is relatively more 
copious , It however mostly refers to the institution of th e 
lungihip*. In the different Samhitas of the Y^urveda and m 
t he Brahmana literature, we freq ue ntly come across the d e5» 
cnption of the coronation ceremony and of the different sacn- 
fi cS^id down for the kmg either at the time of hir~ acce^on or 
at some later time in his career Th ese give u< valuable glimpses 
into the position o f the king, the prestig e he enjoyed, the taxes 
he collected a id the entourage that surroundecT him.® Ih^e 
are numerous passages m this literature woich discuss the relative 
po sition and privileges _Qf_ the different caste s, especially the 
Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas, which also are valuable to the 
student of the political institutions 

From about the 8th century B C an age of specialisation 
commenced and the speaahsts in grammar and etymology, 
prosody and astronomy began to form separate schools and com- 
pose spec al manuals for the beginners as well as the advanced 
scholars The beginmng of a school of politics, properly so- 
called, has to be asenbed to this age of specialisation, it is how- 
ever certain that was somewhat later m ongm than the above 
sciences and probably co ntemporaneous wit hjhe^choo Lof ^ e 
^ Dha rma-Sastra Th e carUcst works on polity, which unfortunately 
have all been lost, were probably composed m c yth century B C, 

X Parucularly noteworthy arc the following — _ 

X igi 173 , i66 , 134 8 97 6 , 78 i , TV 43 , 17^ 93 6 , VII 6-3 , 
VI 28 6 , IV 4 t , III 43 5 , 1 35 10-15 ^7 ^ » 85 8 , 130 I 
2 The following references are important — 

III 45 VI 88, V 19, VII 12 ,VI 40a, XX 127, IV 22, XIX 31, 
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It is also but natural that in. about the 7th century B. C. 
the science of politics should have begun to devd^^he country 
was studded with small kingdoms and the advisers of kings, 
who were ^ ages and .scholars of mature judgement, were natur ally 
e xpected to discuss problems of administration with them . 
It is interesting to note that in the ^antiparvan of the Mahabharata, 
while answering to some of the questions of Yudhi^thira, Bhl- 
shma does not give his own opinion, but suggests it by referring 
to the dialogues between kings and sages ofvhoary antiquity, 
who had discussed similar problems. While discussing the divi- 
nity of the king, Bhishma refers to a dialogue between Mandhata 
arid Indra ( chap 65 ) ; while emphasising the i mportance of Pan da, 
he draws attention to a dialogue between king Vasuhoma and 
Mandhata, (chaptefs 68, 122); while exhorting the king to be 
righteous, Bhishma quotes from a dialogue between Yauyanasva 
and Mandhata (chapter 90 ) ; while emphasising the'unportance 
of the priest, he draws attention to a dialogue between king Aila 
andKa^yap^ (chaps 73); while warning a king against depletion 
of treasury, he referes to a dialogue between sage KMakavriksha 
and Ko^alaking (chaps.82, 104}; while referring to the problems 
of the republic, he quotes from a dialogue between Krishna 
and Narada (chap. 81). It is quite obvious that these dia- 
logues must not have been hanging in the air or in oral tra- 
ditions only ; some of them must have formed part of books 
'On political science. The science of polity must have had a 
pretty number of books by about the 7th or the Sth eemtury B.C. 

Politics attained the status of an independent science in the 
west a couple of centuries later, w hen Aristotle _ j:mnp&5ed his 
famniis wndc>Jg(?^iria.-disentaiudm^^ from ethics fox , the 

of 


p oim^d hv the pioneer vwiters in the field. It is interesting 
and important to note that these two works, which represent 
independent traditions and sources, agre«> with each other as 
far as the names of the early writers are concerned. The Mah.a- 
bhdraia account is semi-legendary and semi-historical. It states 


first^inifi. 

We are inde bted to the Mahabharata and the Arthasdstra 
Kautilya for an account of the works written and theories p 
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that a huge work on the science of polity extending over a lakh 
of verses was ongmally composed by Brahmadeva, the Creator, 
when he put an end to the prevaihng anarchy and re established 
the social order It was then successively hbridgcd by ^iva-Vifa- 
laksha, Indra, Bnhaspati and ^ukra Manu, Bharadvaja and 
Gaura^iras arc also mentioned by the epic as other authors on 
the science ol polity^_^x^ 

The names of well-known works like the Manurma ii— the 
T ynavalkyamrtlt, the ParaiaTasmntt and ihc^ukramtt s how that m 
anaent India authors often prefeixcd to remain incognito and 
attributed their works to divine or semi-divinc persons We 
need not therefore suppose that works or. pohty attributed 
to Brahmadeva, Manu, Siva or Indra existed only m the imagi- 
nation of a Kautilya or the author of the MahabhSrata 

This conclusion is supported by the data of the ArthasSstra 
of Kautilya , for m numerous places* it refers to and discusses 
the various views of VuislSksha, Indra (Bahudanla), Bnhaspati, 
$ukra Manu, BharadvSja, Gaurahras, ParSsara, Pisuna, 
Kaunapadama, VStavySdhi, Ghotamukha, Katyayana, Char5- 
yana and other scholars of the Science of Pohty that are 
referred to m the ArthaiSslra (Bk. VI chap 5 )* 

As was the case with the other bran ches of knowledge, 
th ere “were several s choob among the sturi^ nts nl the 
o f Polity as well ; some ot them claimed Manu f the fath er 
pr^th e human race) as ^heir founder, others Bphaspatir th ^ 
tejfct ier of the gods and othen still $ukra or Usanas. the a val 
testi er of the A suras Some chose to affiliate themselves to 
BrSEma, some to Indra and some to $iva In the begirmmg 
very probably handbooks for the use of the beginners were 
composed, which were later developed into comprehensive 
works It IS these wnttfn hy human scholars but ascri bed 

to super-h^nan authors, which are referred to by the ^lahu bharala 
and the ArlhaidslTa, 


I XII 57 and 58 „ 

* 5« pp 6 1317,3^29,331 63 177 iq- 253, 255 3«, 328 30 375, 
383 of the Arth&SAstra, 2Dd £dt , by Dr bhamihastn 
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Unfortunately none of these books have survived to our 
times. It appears that the material contained in some of them 
was incorporated in the R 5|adharma section of the ^antiparva n 
of the Aiahabhdrata an^* that the othe rs were superseded 
th rown into the _backgcound-by— the-ma stolv w ork ot Kau- 
Some of them, however, existed down to the gth century ; 
for a verse of Visalaksha has been quoted in the Balakrlda, a gth 
century commentary of the Tdjhavalkyasmrili 1^ Suresvaracharya. 

The references to the views of these authors made in the 
Arlhasasira, however, enable us to get a fair idea of their 
contents.^ The science of polity was a new one at this time 
and therefore many of these writers seem to have started their 
works with a discussion of its relative importance as compared 
to the Vedas, the philosophy and the economics. One of them, 
named U sanas, wen t to the extent of advocating the extrem e 
view that politics was the only science worth study. The polity 
which these writers were discussing was obviously a monarchical 
one, and they seem to have devoted considerable space to the 
discussion of the training of the prince and the qualifications, 
of an ideal ruler. The relative importance that he should attach 
to the difficulties and calamities in connection with the treasury, 
£orts and army were also exhaustively discussed. The constitu^ 
tion and functions of the ministry were described at length by 
most of them and they widely differed from one another about 
the number of the ministers and their qualifications. Principles 
of foreign policy also were debated upon, Bha radvaja advocating 
s u bmission to the strong when .th ereJ s. no alternative and Visa la- 
ksha recommending a fight to the finish, even if it meant annihi la-., 
tforn Vatavyadhi did not subscribe to the theory of Shadgunyahut 
advocated that of Dvaigunya. Problems connected with taxation 
do ndt seem to have been discussed by these writers ; at any rate 
the Arthasastra has no quotations from them bearing on that topic. 
The questions of the control over revenue and provincial officers 
were discussed, but the local government seems to have been' 
left untouched. On the other hand these early works contained 

I. Gf. -especially the different views discussed at pp._ 9 > 68 , 157, 161, 

192, 196, ig8 (Shamsastri’s cd.). 
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important sections dealing with civil and cnminal law and laid 
down a scheme of fines and punishments for theft, robbery, 
misappropnation, etc We would not be far wrong in conclu ding 
■^at the treatises of most of these writers were the precu rsors of 
i^^rthaiaslra pi Ka utUya but dealing, of course in a mu ch less 
exhaus^e^ ay, only with tho sa^ pfcs -dea l t w ith m its Boo ks 

iTTirinrivr^rSidvn 

If the quotations from the worjes of his predecessors given 
by Kaulilya can be taken as representative of their contents, 
we may well conclude that there was a fairly strong school of 
poliUcs in India from c 500 B C This school would be the 
counterpart of the gharmsutra school| w hich existed at this 
period Whether the one school was Brahmamcal and the 
other Kshatnya, it u difficult to state It is, however, quite 
likely that some of the writers of the Niti school may well have 
‘longed to the class of the administrators of the age 

The MahSbharata is an important source to the student of 
the science of polity The ^Intiparvan has an extensive section 
devoted to the Ratadharma or the duties of the lung and the 


governme nt It discusses the importance of the science of politics 
(Chaps 63 64) and advocat es its own theories about the origin 
of the state and kingship (Cha^ 5b, bb, 67) The duties and"' 
responsibilities ‘of the lung are discussed at length in several 
chapters (Chaps 55 57, 70, 76, 94, 96, 120), as also those of 
the differentministcrs (Chap 73182,83,85,115,118) Taxation 
is discussed in half a dozen chapters (Chaps 71, 76^ 87, 08, 
*20, 130), but the duties of the different officers arc not laid 
down m detail as xn Book U of the Arthahiira Internal ad- 
ministration i s briefly described only m one chapter (87)'' 
Problems connected with the f oreign po licy and peace and 
war naturally occupy a good deal oP^acc (Chap 80, 
^7. 99, loo 103, HO and 113) There is no doubt that the 
Rajadharna secuon represents a further advance over the works 
of the writers mentioned in vt and m the ArlhiiSslTa , it w not 
unlikely that it incorporates some of their theories and chapters 
Apart from the Rajadharma section of the Santjparvin, 
there arc some other chapters m the work where problems of 


lo 
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government arc discussed. Sabhaparvan Chap. 5 gives jjs-a 
ver y good idea ideal *a 3 mTt^stratiol 7 . Adipar vart Chap. 

1 42 "contai ns a justification of Machiaveilianism ~under certaia 
cjrwjnstanccl! SaBliaparvan Chap. 32 and Vanaparyan 
Cliaps. 25, 32, 33 and 150 contain interesting discussions 
t he e mergency^ polic^^ 

As the Alahdbhdrata has undergone several recensions, it- is 
not easy to fix the time of the above chapters. The treatment of 
the topics however suggests that the above chapters may be 
belonging to a period earlier than that of the Manusmrili, i.e. to 
about the 4th century B. C. 

Ci^Thc next important source is the famous Arthasdstra of 
Kautilya. It belongs to the same categoryas the above- works, 
but discusses the old topics with a remarkable thoroughness,, 
referring to the views of the earlier writers and advancing its 
own theories. The setting ot the work is secular. In Dharma- 
sutra works, Rajadharma forms but one section. Here on the 
other hand the study of the state is the main topic, though the 
kipg is expected to master the Vedas and philosopy. After dis- 
cussing in Book I the various problems connected with the king- 
ship, it gives an exhaustive picture of the civil administration in 
Book. II. The next two books deal with the civil, criminal and 


personal law. The Book V deals with the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the courtiers and retainers of the king and Book VI 
describes the nature and functions of the seven prakntis of the 
State Then the work devotes its last nine Books to an 
exhaustive discussion of the problems connected with the foreign 
policy, the ‘circles’ of kings and the policy to be followed in 
connection with its different members, the ways and means by 
which to establish one’s ascendancy among them, the occasions 
suitable for war and peace, the manner in which the warfare was 
to be tarrie^d on or dissensions were to be sown among the 
enemies, etc. 

The Arthasdstra is more a manual for the administrator 
than a theoretical work on polity discussing the philosophy 
and fundamental principles of administration or of the politic^ 
science. It is mainly concerned with the practical problems 
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of government and describes its machirtcry and functions, both 
m peace and war, with an exhaustiveness not seen m any later 
,vork, with the possible exception of the 

There is a great controversy about the date of the ArlhaSastra 
Messrs Shamasastri, Ganapatishastn, N N ILaw, Smith, 
Fleet and Jayaswal hold that the work proceeds from the pen of 
of the famous mimster of Ghandragupta Maurya, while 
Messrs Wintcmitz, Jolly, Keith and D R Bhandarkar hold 
that the work is a much later one, written in the early 
centuries of the Christian era * Conclusive evidence support 
mg either view is lacking and the question has become compU 
cated owing to the work being occasionally retouched in later 
times The second school points out that if the book was really 
wntten by Kautilya, the Mauryan premier, it is strange that it 
should not contain some references to the Mauryan empire and 
Its administrative machinery, so well known to u' from Gfcck 
sources It ignores the boards of town ogiaak, and lays down 
no rules for the care of foreigners, for escorting them to the border 
and looking after their effects if deceased The fart that the 
views of Kautdya himself arc quoted m the 3Td person would 
suggest that the real writer of the work was diffcTSh* from him. 

Shamasastri and Jayaswal demur to these conclusion? 
They pomt out that the colophon of the work distinctly f tytei 
that It was wntten by Kautilya, who had rescued the m » 


from the Nandas To say that the author was not acqT2£.nle-3 
with a wide empire is incorrect, for he states (at p 
the sphere of the junsdiclion of a. (hnhasartm £0:3 tb*- 

Himalayas to the ocean The aim of th** book is t) 
the machmery of a normal state , th- crTasnrKLiOn a. 
empire which was only an occasional p&eeionaeaon :sc 
history IS not, therefore, discussed ju deteJL T!> 
no doubt refers only to th» of 


Wppoft of tradjtiooal d*..^ tJrr ** 
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departments ; the boards of five may have been omitted because 
they were mainly non-official in character. Ji is quite a common 
practice among Indian authors to refer to themselves by their 
owTi name in the third person singular, rather than in the first 
person plural ; so the references to Kautilya in the third person 
need not necessarily show that he was not himself the author 
of the book. 

It . is true that the name Kautiij'a is not very complimentary ; 
we need not however on that account doubt his historicity, 
because a number of his predecessors like Vatavyadhi and 
Kaunapadanta had equally unflattering names. Nor can it 
be argued that Kauu'lya is later than Bhasa, because the verse 
Navath iaravam etc. occurring in Book X Chap. 2 of the Artha- 
Jastra is to be seen in Pralijna-Taugandhardyana^oi Bhasa. Kauti- 
lya never fails, to'mention the names of his sources ,'he has men- 
tioned by name a number of earlier writers on polity ; had he 
borrowed the above verse from Bhasa, he would also have 
mentioned hfs name. The Arthasdstra introduces this verse along 
with another with the remark ‘Apiha Jlokau bhavatah\ ‘There 
arc these two verses’, showing clearly that they were traditional 
ones ; both Kautilya and Bhasa have obviously borrov^cd from 
the mass offl,oating papular verses. To argue that Kautilya was 
not a historical figlire because his name b not mentioned by 
Mcgasthencs would have had some force, if the entire work of 
the Greek ambassador had come down to us ; as only fragments 
of the book are available, it is quite possible to presume that the 
liamc may have been mentioned in some of the lost chapters. 
Similarly Patanjali’s silence about Kautilya cannot go against 
his historicity. It is true that he mentions Mauryas and a.so 
the sabhd of Chandrag^pta. But the point at issue is whether 
there was an occasion for Patahjali to refer to Kautilya and 
%vhethcr he is still silent. No sutra of Panini or vdrtika of Katya- 
yana called for such a reference in the commentary. It may 
be pointed out that Patanjali is also silent about A^oka and Bin- 
dusara. Afe we to conclude that they did not exist because of 
this silence ? The argument that the chemical and metallur 
gical knowledge presupposed by Book. II, Chap. 12 of th( 
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ArOuUa^U » lc»»avw«d for the 3«1 ^ '•'" 

any eonnctlon «h« it it remembered how our biowled^ 
oC the development of these subjects in nnaent Indus is .ery 


meagre 


(PP 

age 


The society depicted by Kauulya jvcrmiU IcMralc and re- 
mamages of widows, as also post-puberty inamago and divorces 
151-159) This was the state of affiun jn the Mautyan 
Scant respect is shown to the Buddhists (p- 109) and 
persons arc prohibited from becoming rcdiaes vfithcut provide 
for their families (p 49) This would mdicatfi iHiT tk' werh 
was wnUen at a tunc when Buddhism had not jTt becom** strong 
enough to induce people to leave their families and jom lb* trder. 
The work frequendj uses the word^tja i-j of aa 

asisdoncmthecdictsofAsoka- Iolatercci5tJ*e5ikts tstnvmt* 
out of vogue 

The refereace to the Madras, ih^ KarrVpa* ibe T.a-hrrjyvss 
and the Mallas as repubUa m Bk- XI, Chap 1 cf JLrt-^ 
iaiUa would also support the vs-w that u-a be«'k bdr-nCT to ic£ 
early Matiryan Umo, wh-n thes/* repobka are knews to fcrr* 
been flounsbing la the 41b century A. B <vrx few ‘Vserw cf 
their existence as republics like \ aska, ydyy was a ptciecttV'jr 
of Panuu, the Ariksailra rrfers 10 onJv fr-jr parts cf sp<'*eis, 
and not to eight as has been dose bv ?-2crcs£.*2E:n- 

This would suggest that ParonTs grammar had ^ bsc'crr 

very authoritative in the days of Kautd/a. H.-sh.crJ<2 

be placed in the 4th century B C rather than ra cL" a - 
century AT) - w- _ 

II I! worth noting that Ihac are k- era! ErTi.— 

rescmWancc between the AMa.-t,c and *- eara. - 1.^ 

of Mcgaithene, late Megaathenea, ihe 

the loyai ptocesston at the Um-of hnnung and r-J -nr - 

me. (Bk I. Chap ao) and to th' neeeati / rr ' 

roaao„ theoccaa.on(Bt I, Chap ,8) X- 

to female body gujrda of the fattg and to hrt hab £ c-f ,£^..1, " 

(Bt I, Chap 1 19) Megastbme,’ acowet of irtijata- C-T 

r.h Tt I™’"'*’ on tf. 

VII.Chap „) Megaath-raef "T-t" 
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moving up and down and reporting to the king are obviously 
^he spies of the Arthaidslrd. 

Megasthenes’ officials for the measurement of the land belong 
to the same service of which the g-jpa of the Arihasastra was a 
subordinate member. The great officers in charge of the mar- 
kets and rivers, of cities and arts and crafts, mentioned by the 
Greek ambassador, remind us of some of the adhyakshas of tlic 
Bk. II of the Arthasastra. 

There are no doubt some serious descrcpancies between 
Kautilya and Megasthenes ; but in most cases it can be shown 
that the Greek ambassador’s account is unreliable. The latter 
is, for some reasons unknown to us, drawing too rosy a picture of 
the Indian society when he states that theft, drinking and slavery 
were unknown in India. The data in the Arthaiastra are not con- 
sistent with these statements, but arc supported by the evidence 
of the Dharmasfltras written at about the 4th century B. C. ; 
we can therefore well place him in the Mauryan period, though 
his picture differs from that of Megasthenes. Megasthenes’ 
statement that 'Indians did not know the aft of writing and 
administered the laws from memory is now universally accepted 
as incorrect. His statement that the horses and elephants were 
the monopoly of the king is contradicted by Strabo and Arrian, 
who agree with Kautilya in recognising private ownership of 
these animals. When Megasthenes states that the state was the 
owner of land, he probably refers to the crown lands. Patanjali 
agrees with Kautilya in recognising the private ownership 
of arable land. The non-refei-ence in the Arthasastra to the boards 
of five in the city and the military administration may be 
due to the fact that Kautilya perhaps wanted to refer to only 
the heads of the offices and not to their advisory councils 

All things considered, it has to be admitted that there is 
a substantial agreement between the administrative and social 
picture as given by Kautilya and Megasthenes and we may "well 
conclude that they were not far removed from each other in time 
The above facts as well as the colophon of the work would 
suggest that its kernel at any rate belongs to the Mauryan age 
and embodies the views of Kautilya. It was, however, retouched 
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here and there m later times Thus the reference to China 
could not have been in the onginalworl, as the country >s’as not 
known by that name m c 300 B C It is probable that passages 
containing the term mania, derived fronj the Greek term synnx, 
may be later At p 255 the view of Bharadvaja is pbced after 
that of Kautilya This may be an instance of opposite vnews 
bang placed side by side m an im^iartial manner But if it sug« 
gests that the view of Bharadvaja was to be preferred to that 
of Kautilya, the passage would be a later addtUon 

Apart from a few such passages, the work seems to be subs- 
tantially of the Mauryan age and may be taken to embody the 
views of the great minister of Chandragupta 

Kautilya was not only a famous statesman but also the 
founder or> ^00, „t poUuc . h^cc th. p.., 

tial books abut wK tb. p._ ^ ““'’"S'he here- 



. „r as wou versed in his sut««rt 

The posinon of the drlWosIro ,he ^ ^ 

fuse on politics ss nnalogons to fta, „r P 
the field of grammar Like Paniiu V m 

■-P^^lcceesors. then wort »:rw:rT 

of time The e^cdlence of PattW ■" 

r iV' ■■ 
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That seems to be one of the reasons for the relative dearth of 
original works in the later history of the science. 

There were also some other reasons for this phenomenon. 
The Smritis written during c. 200 B. C. to 200 A. D. like those 
of Matm (Chaps. VII-IX), Vishnu (Chap. Ill) and Yajhaval- 
kya (Chap. I, 304-67) took over the discussion of the topics 
like the duties of the king, the functions of the different officers, 
the rules of civil and criminal law and the different theories 
concerning the foreign policy. Of course their treatment of these 
subjects was not as comprehensive or systematic as thar of the 
Arthasdstra, but it was quite sufficient for every day purposes. 
They possessed the additional advantage of including a discussion 
of the rules of varna, asrama and prayakhilla and thus appeared 
as more useful manuals to the public than the books on the pure 
Arthasdstra, as they dealt with a number of religious, social and 
philosophical topics also, in which the age was more interested 
than in the pure discussion of the details of political theories 
or the problems of Government administration. 

^ N The Smriti works referred to above deal with the adminis- 
ferative problems in a general way. Their treatment would 
iave been found inadequate and new books %vould have come 
into the field, had there been intense activity in the realm 
of the political thought. But there was no such activity. The 
general form of the works of the political science was 
determined by the Arthasdstra and a few other manuals of 
similai^ nature. New political theories were not adum- 
brated in later centuries. The semireh'gious and semwnoral 
outlook of the writers of the time was responsible for 
this. Our wTiters, for instance, concede the principle that 
the king is the servant of the people and there is no sin in 
killing a tyrant. A good many theories and books could have 
come in the field, if the problem of rigicide had been 
viewed purely from the secular point of view. What arc the 
duties of the king in his capacity as the servant of the people, 
what are the secular remedies for the people, if the king begins 
to behave autocratically, under what circumstances would people 
be justified in withholding allegiance or the pat nient of taxes. 
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on the sacncc oJ pohtv 

^ Epjgtapkcal CNidence jho%\5 that there nu ed rowideraVe 
dwergcnce in the country in the sphete of taxation and local 
govcrmicnt Ise\N taxes >%trc introduced bt the diffcimt states 
in the course of Umc and the local goxcmmcni immuiiora dexe* 
loped on different lines in the various prcrvinccs of Irdia Nav 
books could hast been vsTiUen discussiiu; these dnelopm'-nts. 

But this did not happen, probably because taxation xnd local 
government were governed b> local iiaditions, which were not 
usually incorporated in the standard works on poht 

The admmisiraiise machinery of the Guptas considerably 
differed from that of the Mauryas , fresh dcsclopmtnts took 
pUc- in this sphere under Harsha, as also under the rule of the 
early medici al d> mstics Books could has c been wxmen bcann" 
upon the ctansf! Ital wcic uVing pU« in Ihc aammistntivc 
machinor) But tim also diB not lupptn BtobaWy llio stu- 
dms ot the political scKncc lelt itat Ihtsc were niiUDr cbanOT 
ot details winch were not sutocientlj impomnt to wamni the 
composition of fresh books 

It Irn been sngsetted that the roreign invasion, and alien 
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rule during c. 200 B. C. to 300 A. D. may have been responsible 
for the dearth of the political literature in the post-Kautilya 
period. This, however, appears improbable ; the dominions 
of the Greeks, the Scythians, the Parthians and the Kushanas 
did not extend beyond the Punjab for any appreciable time. 
Madhyadeia and Bihar, which were the centre of Aryan culture 
from c. 500 B. C. remained practically unaffected by the foreign 
conquests. 

To conclude, the relative sterility in political literature in the 
first milicnium of the Christian era seems to be due to the great 
sway which the classical work of Kaudlya continued to have 
over the public mind and the absence of any notev'orthy deve- 
lopment in the sphere of the political, thought or government 
machinery. A few manuals, with no particular claim to origina- 
lity, were of course composed during this period and we shall 
briefly refer to them after a few remarks about the state of 
affairs in South India. 

South India in the early period did not produce any import- 
ant works on polity. We get only occasional references on the 
government of the day from such literary works as the .Tirukkural. 
and the Silappad ikaram. But they usually refer to the king and 
his officers and hardly throw any light either on the political 
theories or on the administrative structure as a whole. 

^^Thc great fascination which Kau^ya had over his succes- 
sors is M'cll illustrated by Kamandakiya Nitisara, composed probably 
•in the Gupta age (c. 500 A. D.). This book is nothing but 
a metrical summary of the work of Kautilya. Obviously its 
anonymous writer felt that 'the best service he could render 
to the students of politics would be to summarise this standard 
work in ithe popular Anushtub metre, so that it could be easily 
memorised by the student. The work, however, does not at 
all describe the administrative machinery. The b'ng and his 
coiirtiers dominate the pictme, sho^vhlg the great importance 
that monarchy had acquired by this time. B^au^ya s chapter 
on republican states is omitted, probably because they were no 
longer in existence, avil, criminal and personal law are com- 
pletely left out, probably because the Smriti writers of this period 
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had specialised in this branch Jayaswal attributed the work 
to ^ikharasvanun, a minister of Chandragupta II , his argu* 
ments however are not convinang VisbakhadattaandDandm 
do not refer to the tvork but Vamana {c 800 AD) knows it. 

Its time may be somewhere between 500 and 700 A P 
^Thc Niltvakyamnta is also a colourless summary of earlier 
political thought , it is somewhat interesting as it proceeds from 
the pen of a Jain author, SomadevasQn (c g6oA D) 

The Sukranilt, whose date u rather uncertain, is the next 
work to be considered It is very important for the student 
of ancient Indian polity Like other works of the class, it does 
not occupy itself with theoretical discussion of the principles 
of polity or government but it gives us a more detailed and 
comprehensive picture of the admirustrative machmery than is 
given by any Other work ofthepost Kautilya epoch Its polity 
IS of course monarchical, republics having disappeared long 
before the date of the work Besides d iscussing the duties o f 
the kin^ and the functi o ns 
describ es the problems of f o *‘*«g"[ 

pivil adrg gisttatian is described m very great details We 
get a vivid picture of the judicial administration The four v 
popular courts are referre d ♦© , substantive law is however not^ 
dealt with ,jrhc state as envisaged by ^ukra was an organisa- 
tion for the wcllare of the subjects It was not only to suppress 
crime and disorder, but to control gambbng and drinking It 
ivas to maintain hospitals and rest houses and encourage learn- 
ing and scnolarship It was to increase the resources of the country 
by encouraging trade, developing .^i^es, forests and mdus 
tries and executing schemes of imgation 

In several respects the work supplies information not to be 
found in other works on polity Interesting and minute details 
are given about the s eatmg arrg iDgementain-thejroval-courtonJbr- 
mal occasions (II, 70 7 1 ) and about different g rad_es of feudator ies 
and their incomes (I, 983-83} TJie^ponlblios — ofniiffeftnt 
mmis^ rs are given m this wor k for th e_&ist-time , it enables us to 
have a clear picture ol the day to day working of ministry with 
the assistance of the sccrctancs and under the cont 
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(II, 109-10) . Unlike any other work, Sukra gives us the per- 
centage of the state income to be spent on different items (I, 
316-17). The section dealing with the army administration 
(IV, Sect. Vri) gives us the most comprehensive picture of 
the army organisation, — how the soldiers were to be recruited, 
trained and paid,, how martial types of elephants and horses 
were to be selected, how weapons were to be manufactured or 
procured, etc. 

Widely divergent views are held about the date of the 
Siikranlti. G. Oppert placed it even in the pre-Christian 
period ; Dr, U. N Ghosal thinks that the work was written be- 
tween 1200 and 1600 A. D. and the view of R. L. Mitra was simi- 
lan The ■fact is tliat tlicTvork is a composite one and was being 
retouched down to the 14th century ; but its greater part has to 
be ascribed to the nth or the 12th century A. D.. The statement - 
that the A^llechchhas resided in the north-west of India, the refer- 
ence to Samantas as both feudatories and officials, (I. 189), 
the information that the price of gold was r6 times that of silver 
(IV. 2. 92), as stated by Bhaskaracharya, the inclusion of De^a- 
bhashas (vernaculars) as topics of study (IV.3.30), the reference to 
the Advaita Vedanta doctrine of i^ankara ( IV. 3. 50), the injunc- 
tion that peace should be made even with an Anarya, because 
otherwise he may uproot the kingdom (IV. 7. 243), the enun- 
ciation of the principle that the treasury should have a reserve 
equal to 20 years revenue (IV. 2. 23), which was obviously 
followed by Hindu kings of the nth century as shown by the 
accounts of the plunder obtained from their treasuries by Muslim 
conquerors, — all these tend to show that the book as a whole 
belongs to the period between 900 and 1200, The verses 
dealing with firearms and gunpowder (IV. 7. 195-213 ; I. 

231 ; H. 95 and 195) may have been added by the end of the 
14th' century, when gunpowder is known to have been used 

by the army of Vijayanagar.^ 

Bathaspaiys. ArLhasdslra i s a small, unimportant and late 
b^klet, doing justice neither to its subject nor to the reputation of 

X £, C. VIII Sa. 68 ; Sh. 433; Saletorc, Social aad PolUical Lfc inVtjaya- 
nagar, p. 4*^0. 
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Its supposed author Like some of the earlier Smritis, a few later 
Smritis also occasionally deal with administration, but their 
treatment is quite perfunctory ^ ^he Puranas of the Gupta and 
post Gupta period also deal with State and Government, but 
disclose no originality of thought or treatment * 

From c looo A D originality disappeared from most of 
the branches of Indian learning and the science of polity was 
no exception From c toooA D to 1700 A D a number of 
compendmms were written giving a comprehensive treatment 
of Dharma in its different branches , rajanitx or politics also 
ibrmed a section of most of these works As important 
works of this class, we may mention AbhUaskitarthaekinlamam 
(ist four chapters) of Somesvara Tuktikaltataru (( 1025 

A D ), RafamlikaIl}alaru of Lakshmidhara (c 11Q5A D ), Raja- 
mltkanda of Devana bhatta (r 1300 A D ), Rajqnittratnakara of 
Chande vara (e 1325 A D), Amttktamalyadaot king Krishnade. 
v araya of Vijaya nagar dynasty, c 1525 AD of Nila- 

Jeantha (c t625AD)ananqJanittpakas^fMitrsTniira {c 1650 
A D 1 Most of these works aic written from the theological rather 
than from the political point of view Thus the Rajanibprakasa 
devotes as many as too pages to the description of the coronation 
ceremony The KiUmayukha gives detailed instructions to the 
king as to how he should cleanse himself, shave and bathe, what 
he should do if there are bad dreams and omens, and what dif- 
ferent ianhs he should perform to avert different calamities 
We have got sections in these works dcabng ivith ministers, forts, 
treasury, foreign policy, war, etc But there is nothing new about 
them We usually get only a collection of quotations from earlier 
wnters beanng upon these and simikr topics 

Of the above mentioned works, we may review m detail 
the a tvpica! work of the class . it w as 

composed by the Chalukya kin^ Somefvara (i 125- 
iV^b A 15 ) Though wtten by a ruler, if is mse* 
disappointing as a boot on Polit> Of lU hundred 


1 ^ for miUnce I luidh^HatufStvet, Clip VII BnSel-Pc^ — 

2 Set for instance Afmivrajta CSiapi. siS-az C2a="*- 

108-115 caapt M£fUn 4 tjn Cbsp 24- 
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as many as 6o deal with the king’s luxuries, amuse- 
ments and pastimes ( uhabho^as, pramo 4 as and krldds) and only the 
first forty deal with the aquisition of a kingdom and its stabilisa- 
tion. B ut even he re — the vie wpoint is — more_xeligious — than 
s ecula r. Among the best means of gaining a kingdorn figure the 
telling of the truth, the observance of sex morality, the dfiering 
of ^raddha and the going on pilgrimage. The royal author is more 
anxious to display his knowledge of other subjects than that of the 
science of politics and seizes every opportunity to make unjusti- 
fied digressions. While dealing with the health of the king, 
he gives a long list of tonics ; while referring to the duties of the 
treasurer, hegives the multiplication tables, rules of three and five, 
etc. (II. 99-123). The author is less anxious to give instructions 
about the training of war elephants and more particular to 
give details about their abodes and varieties (II. 1 72-331). 
While dealing with the army we have large sections on the medi- 
cal treatment of horses and elephants (II. 529-674)1 The 
section on treasury gives less information about the principles- 
of taxation an^ its varieties and more details about the qualities 
and types of pearls, diamonds, etc. (II. 361-516). While dealing, 
■with military operations, we have a very detailed discussion of 
good and bad omens to be inferred firom the position of stars 
and planets and the notes and cries of crows, dogs and jackals, 

(II- 753-948). 


As to purely political topics, the qualities of the kings, the 
qualifications of ministers (1, 54 flf.) and the duties of the treasurer, 
chamberlain and royal physician are mentionca, but there is nothing 
noteworthy about them. The same is the case about the discussion 
ofthe foreign policy. Occasionally however we get some interest- 
ing information. We are told that it was the duty of the foreign 

minister to summon feudatories at proper intervals in order to check 

their actions and policies (II. 128). It spears that forts were 
provisioned with snakes (kept injars), tigers and other carnivorous 
animak, which were let loose when the enemy beseiged them 
(II. 555)- Detailed lists are given about the weapons of the 
army (II. 681 ff.). The author allows destruction of crops. 
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burning of towns and villages, imprisonment of enemy citizens, 
etc, during the course of the war 

The book u on the whole quite disappointing as a treatise 
on political science and shows that the manual writers oflhis 
period had hardly any genuine interest in the science of politics ) 
tfiey were mainl y bccupiea with the task of descnbineL the 
hobbies, luxuries and pastimes of the king Th e political science 
inthc real sense of the term had ceased to be cultivated 

The same tendency is illustrated by q few works on polity written 
in vernaculars at thu time For instance, a manual on pohtical 
science was written in Marathi in £ 1680 by Ramchandra Pant 
Amatya, a minister of Shivaji, foe the guidance of the latter’s 
son, but It shows no originality of thought These works, therefore, 
possess very little intrinsic value to the student of the political 
science Original thinking had come to an end for reasons al 
ready explained 

Other ORtciNAL Sources 


Apart trom the works on Nituastra, there arc a number 
of other books m Sanskrit, Pah and Praknta literatures that 
incidentally throw light on the science of polity As shown 
already, (p 5) a number of hymns in t hy RigitJ a and. -the 
Atharvave da and passages m th^ Taittinva 

Sin^Panchavlmsa Srahmanoi arc very valuable to the student 
of^=tbnubj 5 Ct — t he importance of these passages is conside- 
rably enhanced by the circumstance that they refer to an early 
period when the htcriturc on polity and administration had 
not yet come into existence T he Dharmasutras and Smnt is 
have usuaMy important sections dealing with the duties of 
kings and the working of administration , these however, arc 
usually written from the religious \icwpoint A few chapters 
on these topics occur in some Puranas , but they usually 
summarise the Smriti views and are not therefore very impor 
tant. Works like the PraUjiajaugardhara^ana, the Raghutamia 
and the Malcatkagnimitra, the Pa chatan tiijh£-JiiU>pade!ar-fi\'t 
^Tdamban the Hanfia^fiartf. the DasaJ:umdrachartl an d the 
Ttj^faranjini ha% c important though often small paaages givmg 
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US. T!ie existence of the repeb-caa const:b:ti:>ns c: the 
the Malavas, the Artjnav^ "'^* »v.. j- <. tr* Yansn"ms 

and the I^ch^Aa 25 _U-P 32 *sLcnx 2 nSiinid-bsi£n-n_!cntnds. 

i'he soiirccs above crumerated hxve ccrir enabled u* *o 
hll a number of gaps m our ktiovk!<*dge of anoeat Tr-rr_ar« poLt\ 
We can give a tolerably real .sac conip*Thensare picture 

of the subject in the following pages. 



CHAPTER IT 

ORIGIN AND TYPES OF THE STATE 


Modern works on polity devote considerable space to the 
discussion of the question of the origin of the State. No contem- 
porary evidence is available or is ever likely to J)e available ta 
enlighten us on the point. While we possess ample evidence 
jto show how some “particular states originated among people 
I already accustomed to political life, we have only the uncertain 
flight of legends and mythology to visualise the circumstances 
under which men fordip^rst time associated themselves into a 
political organisation/ We are, therefore, left more or less to- 
speculate on the problem. The modern speculation, however^ 
is largely influenced by the scientific method and the .theory 
of evolution, and seeks to forti^its conclusions by such analo^es 
as carfbe drawn from the known condition of societies, which are 
more or less in an uncivilised condition at the present tinjp<^ We 
should not forget that this line of approach was unknown to the 
ancierits, whether of the East or the West. Most institutions were 
regarded in ancient India as due to divine agency or inspiration and 
the State was no exception to this rule. ' . 

We have occasional speculations on the origin of the State 
in the Mahabharata^ and the Diggkanikdja,^ and though these 
works belong to different ccnturie^ and i^gjons, their version 
shows a marked similarity] They both aver, that for a long time 
after the creation of .society, there prevailed a a^ of 

harmony and ha ppiness^ hen ppople led happy and peaceful 
liv^'on account of their innate virtuous disposition, though there 
existed no government to sec that the laws of nature were respected 
and followed. Popular imagjination has dreamt of a golden 
age in the dim and distant past not only in the East but also in the 
West. Plato’s Republic may well be regarded as the idealisa- 

Santip.arvan, chap. 

Vol. Ill, pp. 8t-96- CH) 
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tion of such a Golden Age ; the actual state could be only a 
faint copy of the ideal one delineated by him. As late as the 1 8th 
century, Rousseau held that the era of the Golden Age had dis- 
appeared many many centuries ago ; the utmost that men could 
do today was to try to realise it to some extent in the present 
imperfect society' 

The i Santiparvan^ g oes on to narrate that society riourished 
without a king or law court for a long time, but later somehow 
there was a moral degeneration . People fell from rectitue je; 
greed, selfishness and cupidity began to sway their mind and 
the earthly paradise which they had been enjoying was soon 
converted into a ve^ijatjTc hell. The law of the jungle began 
to prevail ; the strong devoured the weak, as is the order of the 
day among the fish (mat^anyaj/a). Gods then became alarmed 
and dedded to remedy the situation, when men went out in . 
a deputation to pray for rcll^^ %ahmadev a, th e chief god, 
thought over the matter and^wme to the conclusion that hmnan 
society can survive 'only if a code of law was framed and enforced 
through the i^trumentaUty of a king. He composed a compre- 
hensive code, created an asexual son named Virajas, appointed 
\him king and ^en agreed to obey his orders * 

Elsewhere in the ^antiparvan (Ch. O7) wc have a slightly 
divergent account of the origin of the state, which seems to rcicr 
to an unsuccessful contract at one stage. People were tired 
of the daw of the jungle which prevailed Jbr a long time, and 


I It u averred by sons obwrvers that even dunnR ihc igih cenlur^ 
there existed some primitive civibsations in the hearts of Africa and Australu 
which led a happy and harmonious life m spite of the absence of any govern- 
ment among them It is, however, not unlikely that the observations may have 
been incomplete and onesided owing to the diflicuUy orianguagc or the short- 
ness of the stay 
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entered into a mutual contract that persons guilty of unsocial 
acts like misappropriation and adultery would be expelled from 
society. We arc expressly told that in order to inspire mutual 
confidence, they cntci^ into a universal social contract to guaran- 
tee the agreement/We are however told that people still con- 
tinued to be unhappy, probably because there was no king or 
government to enforce the contract. They then approached the 
Creator with a request to appoint a king, who on the one hand, 
should be worth the reverence of the community and on the other, 
should be able to protect the people. T he Creator straightwa y 
appointed-h'fetttt-asjLli g, kins:> j^^^o rule over a refractory popu- 
lace was however distasteful to him and he did not like to under- 
take the job. Here the epic docs not refer to the Creator solving 
the difficulty by composing a law code ; continuing the atmos- 
phere of the theory of Social Contract it states that people them- 
selves assured Manu that law would be followed and the silt 
would go the law-breakers and not to the king for punishing 
them. They further agreed to pay the n ^essary taxe s.’^ 

These divergent theories would show that the Great Epic is 
merely speculating about the origin of the state. According to 
both the theories God helped the humanity to escape Irom the 
law of the jungle by giving it a king. But one of theories 
relers to an apparently unfructuous earlier Social contract, 
which however failed to put an end to anarchy before a God- 
appointed king appeared on the scene to restore law and order. 

The accounts in the A^hdbharata sho w-that-thcL Statewas regar d- 
ed as a divine institution; king’s right to govern was partly due 


1 . 
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to his divine creation and partly due to the agreement of the 
subjects 10 be governed by him in or der 10 termina te the anarchy 

We may passingly note that the theory of the divine 
origin of State was widely held in Europe under the influence 
of the Christian dogma, especially in the Middle Ages, when 
the king was regarded as the annointed representative of God, 
ruling by divine right Islam also shared a similar view, for it 
regarded king as the shadow of God 

Th e version of the Dishamkaya ^ resembles the above account 
to a great extent Buddhists did not believe in God and so 
Brahmadeva as the creator of the first king and code dOes 
naturally not figure in it But we are told that m the dim and 
distant past, there was a golden age, when men who had ethereal 
and refulgent bodies, lived m virtue and happiness Somehow 
there was a fall from this ideal state , there arose anarchy and 
chaos, and people wondered how to put an end to it Eventually 
there arose on the scene a person named Mah aianasammai 1 
( | ht. one acceptable to the great comniunity ), who was born 
asexually He was wise, virtuous and able, and the public 
requested him to become their king and to put an end to the 
prevailing chaos He acceded to their request and people then 
elected huo to be their king, agreeing to give hiimi^part of their 
paddy in return lor his services/^ 

Jina sena, a ^ ’ holds that the 

earth was a f it past, when, 

all human wa trees {kalpa 

vnkshas) These latter, ^owever, gradually disappeared and 
there was a chaos But order was soon restored by the first 
Tirthankara, Rishabhanalha, who introduced kings, officers 
castes and proiessions ^ 

Let us noAv take a review of the opinions of other writers 
on politics i ^autil^ refers to the problem of the origin of the 
state only incidentally during a discussion of spies among them 
selves One party there argues that government came into 
existence to counteract the^law ol the jungle that prevailed 
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society. People themselves .selt;ctcd Nfanu ns their king and agreed 
to p.iy him the nrcc<:sary taxes (I. 13). The work doas not make 
any reference to any Golden Age existing in prehistoric times. 
N.'ir.i'dal (I. t-c) arid Hrihaspatt'‘(I. i-iG) postulate the original 
c.xistence ofa Golden .Age and point out that it .soon came to an’ 
end an.'J was succeeded by a social cliaos. Government came into- 
existence to put an end to it. Th^y do not enter into any detailed" '-'' 
discussion of the problem, y^ukra has no useful .observations '' 
to make about the origin' tif the state. He recog nises a quasi- • 
divinity in the oasc of a virtuous king ; this may suggest tRat'fic ' 
w.is not much inclined toTwlIcvc in tl\e theory of Gol dcn-A ge or 
•'ocial contract. 

A surs'ey of the above p.issagcs shosvs that whatever may 
be the state of affairs in the mythical past, Hindu thinkers 
held that State was an indispensable institution for the orderly 
existence and progress of society in the imperfect world as known 
to us in historic timc.s ; a country without government cannot"^ 
even exist .' The id.-a of a primeval Golden Age is accepted 
only in some sections of the Mahahkr.rata and Buddhist literature. 
^Vritcrs on polity only toy with it for some time and hasten to 
point out that it was soon succeeded by a social chaos, which was 
terminated only when God gas’c a king to society. They thus 
rcg.ardcd Stale as a divine institution, implyjngjherc^ that it 
is as old as society and owed its origin to that s ocio j gojUical 
T nstTnH" which is twin-born with man . ' 

The ^^ahahhSra!a implies (hat people accepted Viraj^ as 
king ; th.c Di^ghanikdya expressly' states that Mahajan<asammata 
accepted the people’s request to put ah end to anarchy and 
thereupon people elected him to be their king. There h no 
doubt a notion here of government coming into existence as a 
result of some implied contract. Some such idea seems to have 
been- abo in the mind of the Dha^asutra smters, when they 
aver that the king is a ^servant of the pcdplfc~char^d with the 
duty of protection, 16% tax being his wage.* Hindu writers, 

'• SRHiT dlH xoo ■ut'tiI I VI, p. 39- 



however, not furthpf develop t he theory of contract, .as 
done m the W est. Prn babivthev had realised that it could no t 
beTuUyapphwblc to the origin of govem ment and soaety. Th ese 
conie into existence out of condiPons primarily ansmg from the 
sociability inherent in human nature,/^ ^ 

It w now -generally recognised that the Contract theory 
of the origin of government is bad histofyjand worse logic , it 
\:an no doubt cxplam the origin ^f a p^inilar form of state 
among people who have already developed governmental 
institutions, but it cannot explam how the first a grremen t took 
place among the members of a community, which was still in 
the state of nature Contract is possible only in a soaety whe re 
mutual nght s and obligations are respected, an d this is obviously 
impossibl e in a soc i ety where the law of the jungle prevails 
* It would be, however, interesting to compare anaent Indian 
theory of contract with similar theones advanced in the west 
The theory is rarely referred to by anaent thinkers of Greece 
and Rome , it is worked out jp detail onJy^m the post*Reforma- 
tion period HobbesapddioSje are its mi^rtant advocates 
Like most of the afiOMt jmdiaii*^nkcrs, Hobbes held that 
there was a state of anarchy m the beginning, the hand of each 
being against all Tired of this state, people eventually agreed 
to surrender part of jtheirj^jfigb^ to the sovereign It was not, 
h owever, a contract Detweetj-the sovere i gn on one • 

people on the other I^ was merely an agreement among the 
people, which impose d no ^ligation upon the sovereig n, 
wKb however got unlimited and irrevocable nghts under it. 
Hindu wnters also, like Hobbes, have presupposed a contract, 
■which cvcmually put an end to the law of thejungle ; but >t was 
not a contract which imposed obligations oidy on the people 
The first king ^fifl jaggot’no unlimited rights under i£ > ^ — 
p owers w ere restricte d by the Code of LaW-p j:cparg.d-by-B^^^^^ 
dgva~lM~hittt ?^t*h^samc the case^v^th his son^y ~^^i 
andgrandsmi Ananga The latter’s son Vena ivas a 
the sages destroyed him by their supernatural powers 
^on Pfilhu was however brave and law-abiding It 

took the vow to rule righteously, as required by ^ 
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would be thus seen that me Jong who came into power after 
tlie ^grcemcnt among the people and at the interventinn of di^ne 
poi ^tvas fa r from being a Jaw unto h imself, as was the case with 
t he kinga s~cdncGived by Hobbes. ' ; 

AccordlHg to Locke, the state of Nature in the pre-goverh- 
P<^riod was mo re or less analogous to the G olden of 
thc^^ttndu mythology dr'eopic as a general rule obeyed the 
la\v5~bf'Ttnrsun add “nature, and respected one' another's person 
and property. Socigty had thus come into g.xistence, but not • 
government. 'V^^ienT^ however, occasional breaches of law 
occurred, each individual could act both as a judge and executor 
of his oivn decrees, which created- certain inconveniences, 
Though the Jaw of Nature ivas known to all, still owing to differ- 
ence pf intelligence and conflicts of interest;? disputes arose as 
to the m'ctliod of its cnforccrjTcnt^vhich gave rise to confuston 
and uncertainty in life. To put an end to it people entered info 
a covenant, surrendered their right to enforce the law>j af_Natu re 
and organised a governra.cht which was also bound by the terms 
of the original contract^ Hindu writers vaguely suggest that 
somehow there wai a fall from the Golden Age of the primeval 
period, owing to greed getting the upper hand in human nature. 
How the greed once absent from human nature began to warp h, 
they cannot explain, just as Locke cannot explain how in a society 
where the laws of reason prevailed, there were occasional breaches 
of its provisions and how, when they occurred, every party in the 
transaction could act both as the judge and |thc exec^,^ Locke 
makes the provisions oT the original contract binding on the king. 
Hindu writers seek to regulate his powers by the provisions of the 
original divine code 

It will thus be seen that the desire to put an end to anarchy 
and evolve a b etter typ e of socie ty and government are stat ed 
grounds for peo^e ei Uering into the original 
that brought govem ment^Hm^istence.^ Western 


Kousseau. however, is an exception in this connection. His State oL 
Nature described in l\\c Discoiusc on fnegim/if)' ts ^ happy and ideajistic as ‘i'atot 
Pie Krita Yuea ofthe ancient Hindus; but heddr.-rsfroni them in postulating hat 
!he organisation ivas introduced not as a inr ans ol escape from an mtok- 



SOKE OTHER THEORIES 


thinken, however, looked at the problem from a pufe ly secular 
po int of view ; it is well-known how the views of some of ihem 
were unconsciously infl uenced by ^^ple’s struggle against 
autocracy that was then in full swing in some conntri^. They, 
therefore, are anxious to thrash the idea of contract thre^bare, 
initiate fundamental prindples of political associaUon, 




oOedience would be cxpectc 


in return for the protection and services they expect from the 


^^ gSvernme nt. If the^ng s governm e nt faiTs m its duty, the y 
permit the people to remove the ilng, and even to kill him* 


But what precisely will constitute a breach of the contract 


on the part ol government, and what is the secular constitutional 


e periormance ot the 




it would have been more useful if our authorities had recommend- 
ed a less extreme but more practicable tcmedy in the form of 
an everyday 'cStlstitutional chhclu- We should not, however, 
forget that such a remedy has been perfected even in the West 


only^n the modern age. 
There are various othc 


There are various other theories advocated about the origin of 
State by modem writers. It b argued that people in the dbtant 
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past ^^jj^Iy--gntiysted_goygnim ent power^ to an individual, 
crtjicr jycaucft he was a priest who-^CQu]d~eDsure divine help 
find favo urs, or because he v/as-a mag i^n who could command 


• • ~ tfA. 

jorL.becaus.eJie Avas a doctpr coidd cure pat?5^ 


It 


doc^ 

is suggested that individualsWho thus happened to gai^ ascen- 
dancy over the minds of their contemporaries, managed to 


retain it by the use of force, which they could exercise with ease 
owing to their pre-eminent position, already recognised on a large 
sca!e,/lt is quite possible that 'in some primitive societies 
government may have actually arisen owing to the operation of 
the above factors. Sut as far as the Indo-European communities 
are conce]mstL-- rhe - in sti tut i nn of the ■ p atEiarchal. fom r famliy 
s eems to have been the germ out of which State tva<; g rarlnalfy 
e volved . The evidence of the comparative philoIog)^'"shows 
that ev^ ivhen the Aryans ivere in their origind home, they were 
living in joint families consisting of the grandfatl^er, father, . 
uncles, nephews, sons and daughters-in-law.’- The evidence ofx^ 
Homer shows that these joint families were sometimes so bi'g 
as to include t^’o or thrpedfundred persons.^ The patriarch of 
the joint famil y wde lded-Atgry-^ride powers-over-its. memb ers ; 
he could pledge, sel l, amputa te and even hill any perso n under 
his~potestas for an offence committed by him. . The Roman 
patriarcU^ossessed these powers ; some Vedic legends also show 
th^ the father could blind or sell a guilty son by’ virtue of his 
patriarchal authority. ^ The position of the patriarch in pre- 
histo ric times was more or less like tliat of a king ^ongst all 
the Tndo-Eurnppan cnmnum ities. His juri jdict ignT'uicre^ed, 
though perhaps his powers diminished, as the joint family 
expanded into a big federation of several natural families, 

: from a common ancestor, real or imaginary, and living 


sprmgmg : 


I. Words for the uncle, the nephew, the father-in-law, the mother-in-law 
and th“ daughter-in-law are derived from common roots in most Indo-European 
languages. 

i Priam had fifty sons and twelve daughters ; they lived with their pa- 
rents in a common home along with their wives, husbands and children. 


g Ji V I irfi.ifi tells us how Alvins restored the eyesight of P-ijralv^ 
who \vas blinded by his father, e-xaspers. cd to find that his son had pcrm‘«ed 
his hundred sheep to be devoured by a wolf. Sunassepa had been sold by hts 

fathertosavethefamilyfromstarvauon (.d. . 5 ’ YII. 15). 
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in the same village The senior meftibcr of the scOior*most 
family m such a village was regarded with great reverence by 
the whole community and used to be entrusted svith most of the 
governmental functions to be discharged, no doubt, in consul- 
tation with other elder penops^of the locality The Rigvfedic 
evidence shows that the Aryan society in that earl^icrio 5 Tvas~" 
d nnded ~ 1 nny~fami!ies, janmans, visas and Janas ^ j anntanr~^cm 
to have corresponded to a village consisting of people claiming 
a common^^cent, and a number of such villages joined together 
by a bond of l anship seem to have constituted a nf , its chief 
was known as a tispali Vtias were closely knit together, and 
on the ba ttle fields battalions were often arranged as per 
ns from which they had been recruite^(^r , A', 84, 4) Several 
Mjfljymade &jana or tribe, which hadiis own janapatt or the king 
T hij organisation among the Vedic Aryans shoiss a striki ng 
re semblance to the conditipt] prevailip g-j>^ tf LCirly days 

There the smallest unit.gensjiconsisted of a small number of 
fai^ult«^«ccndcd common ancestor, a number of these 

gens com tituted a^Cun^nd ten^riat^ade a tribe Vedic 
^jana pr^ably corresponded with the'‘tnbc,‘’ri/w»ih the cyj^^nd 
jarman with the gen 

The-Jivnilable evidence thus shows that as among other 
Indo-Arjan communities, State was c\olved i n India also m 
pre historic tunes o ut of t he institution of the joint family. 
^Thc pitri-irch ot the family was instmetnely rc\crcd and 
obeyed , and social traditions and atmosphere inspired a similnr 
respect for, and evoked a similar obedience to the liead of the 
village and tribe, who generally acquired the status of chiefs 
and kings The power of the kings gradually became more ami 
more extensive as states became larger and larger 

rill institution of the joint fa mU>_ tl iiis g raiMiTlI^ I d to tli^ 
cioliuion of kingsh ip 'It also presiip^sed the ns and x'ypu 
ance of the notion of famil y proper ty, and alsj of th< j y la- 
bility of the sacred family ti« and relationships, r-s >• • /j*- 

ncclcd s\ith the institution of marria?^ it /f w</* --1 
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had to be stopped and the peaceful enjoyment of property 
had to be ensured. This could be guaranteed only by the rise 
of thcTlistitjitiQnjjilSta^.^ The institution of the family with the 
notion of the family property thus played its own part in the origin 
of the Statc^*^^^/^ 

Type of States 


Let us now sec what were the different types of states existing 
in ancient India. Ancient constitutional writers hardly discuss 
this problem. This is probably due to their having flourished 
in an age when monarchy had become the prevailing type of 
State. Had a book on dandaniti been written by a citizen of 
an aristocratic or republican state, we might have got some 
interesting discussion about the nature and types of different states 
like monarchy, aristocracy and republics and their relative 
merits and defects. But curiously enough this does not seem to 
have happened. 

Our writers again and again revolve round the same type 
of state, viz., monarchy. ; only a few of them passingly refer to the 
Sangha (republican) state. We have shown already how for a 
long time the state wa s tribal . Apart from the frequent references 
to vispatis and janapatis the Rigveda {c. 250I0 B. C.) frequently 
refers to specific tribes like the Yadus,,the Purus, the Anus, the 
Turva^as, etc. V iivamitra’s prayers are said to have protec ted 
the Bharata people; ^ in the Rajasuya sa crifice, the king is 
announced as the rulerof the Bharatas orthe~Xuru-PanHia las 
and’liot as the soveiei^ pf a pa^cular provi nce or kingdom. 
The notion of s^rdshtra or a territorial state, however, was be ing 
gradually evolved in the later Vcdic period ; we find it clearly 
r.^?gi?efrto~m th e Atharvaved a.'^ Th e Taittiriya_ Sambital refers 
to a ritual, a partial performance of_wh ich-couI d_secure a ki ng 

over the coun try 

[fdshjra )^ The Brahmana literature frequently refers to the 


I* ■f^^^rTPr^FPr i hi. 53. 2 

2, XX. 127.9-10 ; XIX. 30- 3-4 ; III. 4, 2 ; VI. 98. 2 
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emperors as the rulers not over all the tnbes but over the whole 
earth bounded by the sea It is clear that the notion of the Jsr* 
ntorial state was fully establuhed at this time { c looo B. C ) 
Monarchy was the normal forni of the State in the Vcdic 
period, r<ya (a king), waAaraja (agrcatking), jamre/ (an emperor) 
are the different terms by which kings were designated according 
to their power and prestige Some of them were also called 
svarajiis and bhojas , probably they were feudatories and 
Zemindars 


Itrthe description of the coronation, the ritual is sometimes 
described as securing ra^a, sparafya, bhautva, vatraiva, mah aroxva 
and samrn)va to one and the same individual ^ A doubt, 
therefore naturally arises as to whether these terms really 
denoted different types of states or monarchies It is, however, 
not unlikely that it is the desire to emphasise the omnipotence 
of the ritual that is responsible for the pnest claiming that the 
king who u receiving the holy coronation from him, can attain 
to all the different positions referred to above * nn5 conie cture 
beco mes more p robable when we rememb fr ri-ppmtigr 

i n~the Aitareya B ra/imana states th at the differen t t yy f x ^ ^ C-States 
li ke rajyg b fiaujja, vairajya, &nd iamrajya flourished m differe nt 
prov inces 


In the later Indian history we always come across a large 
number of kings, enjoying different degrees of autonomy and 
ruling as feudatories of an emperor (samraf) It is not unlikely 
that such f eudatories existed in the Vcdic period as well , they 
may have been known as bfurjai and svarajas and tKcir feudal 
lords as samraf The temtona! extent of the domimcn of 
a samral, as compared to that of sveraf, cannot be difimtcly 
determined Most of the states in Vedic penod were small , it 
is doubtful whether there was a state big enough to extend 
over a quarter of the Punjab The dominion of a samSf was 
perhaps not much bigger than that of an ordinary king Military 
glory and achievements were probably more responsible for his 


I ^ 5 r^VIII,aX,Vm ,3 13 
a. A Brovin, 3 14, 
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higher title than the extent of his^dominion Rajya probably 

denoted a smaller but independent kingdom. The statement 
in the Aitarcya Drahmana that kings were common in the Madhya- 
deia and emperors in Eastern India would- support our inter- 
pretation. Vairajya denoted a republic, a state which had no 

% — 

States where the principal executive autho rity was vested 
in two 1 ulers as in ancient Sparta were not unknown in ancient 
India .~Onc such state existed atTatala m bindh in Alexander’s 
days, where the sovereignty was vested in two different Jdngs 
hailing from different houses.^ Tiie Arlhasaslra fVIII. 2) 
s»ho refers to such a state ; probably it used to come into exis- 
tence when two brothers or cousins, being claimants to the same 
kingdom, preferred to rule it jointly instead of dividing it into two 
ports. But just as two swords cannot remain in the same scabbard, 
two Itings can hardly rule in harmony ,when the power of each 
is unlimited and extends over the same kingdom. Such a state 
must have been often torn by factions and parties suppoi'eing 
the power of each ruler ; one can, therefore, well understand 
why the Arlhasaslra^ docs not appr ove of it, and why a Jain 
m onk is ad^cd not to travel through or stay in it. T o avoid 
discord, very often the brother or cousin rulers of a dvairSjya 
state would divide the kingdom between them, as was done in 
the dvahdjya kingdom, created in Vidarbha by the Suhgas.^ 

It would appear that though the kingdom was divided, the two 
rulers would hold joint fconsultitions on all important matters. 
When the ttvo kings were ruling in harmony, the state was called 
a Wo-kings-state (^dorajja in Praknt and dvirdjaka in Sanskrit) j 
when they were puHing in opposite dir gcti.Qiigx-it — was . ^ca llgd a 
<i>‘]^^n 7 ^tLjMinidhara iia in Prakrit and viruddhardjya j^ 
Sanskrit)."* 


1 . Me Crmcllc, Alexander's Invasion, p. 296 

2. I VIII. 2 

3. Miihvika^nimitra, Act V, /. I 3 * ^ ^ 


^ ^ 1 AchSrahga-Sulra, II, 3 > *> 
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The Vedic literature sometimes refers to kings m eeting to- 
gether in an assembly,' we arc also told that that persolTalone 
an become a king tvho iTTgrhulte'd to become one by™otlT£r 

long^ These passages probably refer to the existence of an 
^garchy , where power was vested jn a council of nobles, each 
member of which was entitled to call himself a kin and had 
a nght to elect the chief of the state, who also was called a king 
We shall see later how this type of the state contmued to exist 
down to the 6th century B C m some parts of North-Eastern 
India ^ 

Side by side wth monarchical and oligarchical states, there 
also cxistM r epublican governments in anaent India tis ’arfy 
as the Vcdic age A pa>sage in the Axlat^a Brahmaiyi states that 
the people m the vicuuty of the i^imalayas iike the Uttaiakunis 
and the Uttaram^ m have a virat (kingless) type o f the state 
and are, therekire, c^ed et ra t or kmgless When it is remem- 

bered how the same passage earlier refers to the hngt of the 
easterners and the southerners and the titles that were borne 
by them, and how it carefully states that it is the people among 
the Uttarakurus and Uttaramadras,— not their kings,— who 
were called virat, it becomes quite certain that these people had 
a non monarchical or republican form of government This 
conclusion is further strengthened when we remember bow Greek 
authorities tell us that in the territory above referred to, republic an 
types of states were the order of the dav as Ktg a.s tbi- 
of Alexa nder the Grea ts Whether the non-monarchical states 
of ancient India were also republican will be discussed later m 
Chap VI 

T he city state was anoth er feature of the political life m the 
early period We get some account of its constitution and ad- 
mmistration from the Greek writers Aman desenbes Nya sa 
as a free city state flounshmg at the time of the invasion of Al e- 
xandcr the Great , its President, when out to meet the Maccdo- 


' M'fli'i ^r^'dlfqq I F , X 97 6 

* # <Rrft ^ THTT ^ HTT tr 1 
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man hero with thirty deputies, said, ‘How Oh Hng, can _a single 
j if deprived of a hundred of its best men, continue to be well 
governed ? It is thus clear that Nyasa ivas not the capital 
of a kingdom, but a city state, ahnost entirely dependent upon 
its oisTi resources. When Diodorus describes hois' the citizens 
fr om the §ibi state ofiCT^l their sub mission, upon which Alexan- 
d er permitted them to re tain hi-* ic obvinnslv r e- 

ferring to the city state of the tribe. S everal other d.tj’’ states 
are referred to by Greek ^mters ; among them "sve may mention 
Pi mpr ama of the Adraisti and SangaIa__Df_the_Kathaiaiis_and 
Patala in tiincLti. When the Hlahabhuraia refers to the powerful 
srdmas o n the bank of the Indus, it is ob\'iousl3’’ referring to the 
powerful city states,^ some of which are mentioned by the Greek 
historians. Corns issued by a number of cities like Tripurh 
Madh>’amika, Ujjajdni, \^ar^asi, Kauiambi etc. have come to 
light.* It is quite probable that at some periods of their lustocy 
they were dty states, rather than capitals, issuing coins on their 
own^authorit\\ It ivas but natural that the city states should 
have brought under their control some of the outlying \-iUages ; 
but the govern ment isas usually'' c arried oii b}* t he amstoc ratic 
classes in the.c ity-jtsdf. 

C omposite and confede rate states were not unknoivn to 
ande nt India. The Kurupaheh^as in the later Vedic period 
seem to have formed one composite state, ruled by a common 
ting. Th e Kshu d r^kas; and the hialavas ^v•ere separate s tates 

in the Mahdbhdrata . They had formed a confederation to meet 
"^e invadon of^e.xander the Great, and it seems to have lasted 
for about a centuiyC TETania^e had been cemented b yjp,ooo 
intenaiardages. The Yaudheva republica n_state-seems-tp have 
<^^riscdj^reesu^states,_Thcse confederations often lasted for 
ihhfr^ods ; of the Buddha and Mahavira, the 


1. McCrindle, In^sic: tf AkxzrJn the Crrst, p. 8x. 

2 . Itid, p. 285 . 

3 * f%'g’^c5lf^rcTT ^ ^ tTROTPIT 11,32.9. 

/. .V. 5. XIII, pp. 40-45- 
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Lichchhavis had fanned a confederation, once with the Mallas 
and ^nec with the Videhas The Lichchhavi'Malla federal 
council consisted oi' ib members, mne being elected by each of 
the confederating state We do not, however, possess suffiaent 
information to indicate howtHese composite or confederate states 
were functioning — ^what po wers were retained by the federa ting 
imits and what authority was delegated to the fede ral cen tre It, 
however seems ^cry probable that the jurisdiction of the central 
government of the confederating states was confined only to 
foreign policy and the declaration and prosecution of war 
Otherwise each state retained it* sovereignty The general 
for the jomt army in a particular campaign was elected by the 
confederating states , m the campaign against Alexander 
the Great, Kshudrakas and Malavas had elected a Kshudraka 
generalissimo, who was f<imous for his skill and bravery 
Normally, however, states in anoent India wer e unitary. 
m character King was the fountain source from which th e 
ministers and pr^incial governors derived their power Village 
Panchayats, town councils and fade guilds also were under the 
general supennsion and control of the central government 
Long estaoiisnea” tradition had" ' however, linilled lhft”State’s 
intervention m the autonomy of these bodies only to those rare 
occasions when they were guilty of a breach of theif tradi- 
tional rules and constitutions The unitary character of the 
the state in ancient India was, therefore, to a great extent 
modified by the presence of these autonomous bodies, which 
used to function on their oVn lines, though revolutions occurred 
at the centre 





I^HAPTER III 

NATURE, AIMS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE 

We saw in the last chapter how the state came into existence 
in ancient India and what were the different theories advocated 
about Its origin. Let us now see what according to the ancient 
Indians were to be the nature, aims and functions of the state. 

■ Wliile discussing the origin of the state in the last chapter, 
we have passingly referred to the conception of ancient Indians ! 
about the nature of the state. They regarded it as essentially/ 

3 beneficient institution evolved in prehistoric times for thc-'^ 


efiifcient protec^nrof human life and for the better realisatior 
of its higher^eals. The idea that it was a necessary evil to b| 
tolerated, as there was no other alternative, was not subscribec 
to by^y ancient Indian thinker. 

State was no doubt an unwelcome institution to evil-doers, 
but they had no right to expect that their convenience and 
feelings should be respect^^by society, which they were out 
to disorganise and destrby^ 

It is owing to the presence of this anti-social element that 

e or force becomes the ultimate sanction o^^overnment. 

: India'fx' thinkers do not desire that danda , should make 
its appearance, every now and theh ; on the other hand they 
tregard that state as an ideal one where its exercise is rendered 
almost unnecessary by the willingness of the people to accept 
the scheme of a righteous life, determined by the code given 
to humanity by God<j^^his code was binding alike upon the 
people and the*ki^'^ If the peojjle were to be guilty -yfl its 
breach, they were to be punished by the king. If the latter 
contravened its provisions, he would forfeit his subjects allegi- 
ance, who would be^-at liberty even to kill him if necessary. 
In the ideal state both the king and the subjects were expected 
to" follow the provisions of the divine i-ode for peace and ^ 
prosperity both here and in the life to come. 
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The hi stone metho d being then unknown, the evolution of 
the state through various stages is not discussed by ancient Indian 
writers The available evidence, however, shows that the state 
in the early Vedic penod was still tnbal The Yadus, the 
Turvasas and the Hharatas, tor instanCepwhd played a pro* 
minent part in the Vedic history, had for a long time no permanent 
territorial basts for their states , the latter moved along widj^the 
peoples of their tribes and had thus only a trib al basts. the 
later Vedic period^ however, the state becan^ e temtonal j; we 
have clear riferences to the different tribes settling down m the 
different parts of the country,' and to kings becoming masters 
both of their people as well as their country fpafft/ra) * In the 
later Vedic period the emperor is described as one who rules over 
the Mtjh bounded by the odfans * The different stages however, 
by which the state gradually became territorial cannot be clearly 
visualised from the scanty evidence available to us at present 

^Vbat are to be the constituents of a territorial state and 
bow are they int er related and held together is the question 
that we have to consider next 

Vedic literature does not enable us to get any idea of what 
were the contemporary notions about this topic , we, hcftvcvcr, 
begin to get welcome hght from e ^4th century B C , when the 
political thought had become fairly developed Both Kautilva 
r VI. i) and Manu (IX. 394 7) held that the stat e was not a 
l oose assem blage of parts, each havin g its own interests an d mov- 
i fe_at Its own will , it was <Jia^ctensed by an orgamc unify 
The king, the ministry, the temtory, the resources, the 
f om, th e miiif^ for ces the all ies constitute , ac@ rding 
to these wnfers, the sevw oonstifuente of the state * ~ ^Lafcr 
wr iters like Kamalidaka (I ioJ^a'nd'Sukra (I, 122 4) regard 
this as a self evident truth, and epigraphs also often describe 

I d Br.VII 3 14 3 7 " 5 . II 3 3 -V 

3 A Br VII 3 14 

4 Some ofthese seven conilituentelTte the kin:: ihe minuten and I gh 

officials (ra.mns] forU {purah) and resources are no doubt ment tied 

m the c 1 terature but the r mutual relationsh p as well as tbe r rclac on 
to the state have not been discussed there as m later works on the pol t cal 
science 
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surprising to note that population as such is not mentioned as 
one of the constituents of the state ; that was probably because / 
it was realised that it was too evident a truth to be specificalW/ 
mentioned. ^ 

The seven constituents of th e state are regarded as t he 
limbs (ongar ) of the body_p ohtic b v the Indian thi nkers. Some 
of them like the king and the ministers may be more prominent 
than others hke the forts and the allies.' Each hmb , however, 
though by itself it may look uiumportant, is ^ indispensable to 
t h^body politic, for its functions cannot be efficiently discharge d 
h y any The State Can exist and function proper ly 

only if all the limbs of its body politic become mutallyinte- 
grated and cooperate with ea^ o ther.* No hmb ^ the 
body politic can strictly be regarded as more important than 
any other. The body politic cannot stand if one of them is 
missing, just as three sucks poised properly against one another 
will collapse, if one of them is taken away * 

It is thus clear that andent India n thinkers regarded the 
state as an organic whole. They no doubt regarded the king 


true. The cells and limbs of an organism have no separate 


I. It cannot be ar^ed that this assumpUon militates against the organic 
concepUon of the state , for in human bodf too, some limbs like the brain 
and the eyes, are more important than othen Lke the ears or hands. 
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how the kingdoms acquired by the heroes, whom they eulogise, 
possessed all the seven constituents.! 

Let us now compare these constituents of the ancient Indian 
st^e with those..pj).stuIateTg2modern thinkers. A^^iag 
t o the latter ter ritory population m^d~c ^al governm ent "having 
a juristic personality, a commo n will anH sovereign powers, are 
th e main constit uents ofjJie- state. 

Let us no w see ho 3^far_anv_Qf_thes e_ constituents find th eir 
^Pf4-^.QL-Indian_.list_oL-the-js.ey en constituent s. 

giy.en. above. 


Of the seve n constituents, svamin (king) and amdtyas (ministers) ^ 
constituted thei central government, which exercised the sove- 
reign powers and imparted the central unity. Rdshtra ~{tmi- 

t ory), durgas (forts) , bala (army) and kosha f treasury) const!- ]/ 

tut ed the resources of the st ate. ^ The stage of the tribal st ate ' 
ha d long passed ,^ and so territory was regarded as an essentiaf 
el ement of the st ate. Forts and”armecribrces were vitally neces- 
sary to defend the very existence bilhe state and so are regarded 
as its essential constitu ents; The defenc e of the country and 
thF' pfoper discharge of the constitu ent and ministrant iuhetions 
of the state required ample resources, and so kosha (treasury) 
is also regarded as indispensable to the very existence of the state. 

Tl ie inclusion of its allies among the constituents of a state strik es 
us as rather s trange. The existence of a state, however, depends, 
as contemporary history has been showing in a forcible manner, 
upon its securing a proper balance of power by making suitable 
alliances: A large number of small states exi sted in the In dian 
subcontinent, and our political thinkers felt that the e xistence 
Qf^noneTould be guaranteed for a long time unIe^_a^XQper 
b^toe of pdweTwas secure d by wise alhan ces^It is a litds 


1. E. C., V. Ghannarayapattana, 149 (1183 A. D.). 

2. The' Malava state was to the north-east of Multon in r. 325 C-> in the 

Ajmer-Udaipur tract in c. 200 B. G. and in modern M^wa about 4OT 
later. These migrations were however due to political pressure and wer 
jxception and not the rule for the contemporary tunes. 

3. We must' not forget that.our writers ivrotewhen aeroplane^ 
bombs did not exist ; forts, could, down to the 19th century, defy mighty armies 
for a number of months and'years. 
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surpnsing to note that population as such is not mentioned as 
one of the constituents of the state , that was probably because 
it was reahsed that it was too evident a truth to be specificalWi 
mentioned. ^ 

The seve n constituents of th e state are regarded as t he 
bmbs fa»gas ') of the body p olitic b y the Indian think ers Some 
of them like the king and the ministers may be more prominent 
than others like the forts and the allies ' Each hmb , however, 
though by itself it may look ummportant, is ^ indispensable to 
the b ody politic , for its functions canno t be e fficiently discharge d 
b v any nthprJ The state can exist and function proper ly 
only if all the limbs of its body politic become mutally inte- 
grated and coop CTam with ea c h o ther * Ko limb of the 
body politic can strictly be regarded as more important than 
any other The body politic cannot stand if one of them is 
missing, just as three sticks poised properly against one another 
will collapse, if one of them is taken away * 

I t IS thus clear that anaent Indian thinkers regarded the 
state as an organic whole They no doubt regarded the king 
■ • ' I .1 t. T.i 


true. The cells and hmbs of an organism have no separate 

I It cannot be argued that thu assumption militates against the organic 
concepUon of the sttte , for m human body too some limbs liltc the bram 
and the eyes, are more important than othen like the ears or hands 
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existence of their own and cannot function independently. 
Such is obviously not the case with at least some of the constituents 
cf the state. Forts and resources can exist independently and may 
be wielded into a new state by some groups of the subjects, who 
may not be able to see eye to eye with the old government. 


Our authorities devote considerable space to describe the 
seven constituents of the state referred to above, and the excel- 
lences- and strong points that should be developed in each. Of 
these the forts and the armed forces need not detain us, as they 
are constitutionally unimportant. The king, the ministry, 
the resources and the allies will be discussed in later chapters 
dealings with the Kinghsip (Chap. V), the Ministry (Chap. 
VII), Income and Expenditure (Chap. XIII) and Interestate 
Relations (Chap. XIV) respectively. As far as the territory 
is concerned, our authorities point out that the prosperity of 
a state will to a great extent depend upon the natural resources' 
of its territory and the ease, with which it can be defended. 
It must of course be populated by an energetic and industrious 
population, for the character of its people determines the destiny 
of a state more than any other fact or consideration. The terri- 
torial size of an ideal state is not discussed by our authorities. 
They, however, regarded the whole country from the Himalayas 
to the sea as the proper sphere for the activity of an emperor. 
As far as, the smaller Jcingdoms were concerned, there were no 
natural boundaries in India to separate them in most cases ; 
they were usually small enough to be well-governed and large 
enough to be self-sufficient. / 

Whether an ideal state should consist of people of exclu^ 
sively one nationality, having the same race, religion and lang- 
uage, or whether it can be a composite political unit of people 
of different nationalities, belonging to diverse races, professing 
many creeds and speaking several languages is a question which 
has- not been ^discussed by ancient Indian thinkers. This need 
not surprise us, because it did not arise at all in the ancient period. 

It is true that a number of foreigners like the Greeks, the Parthians, 
the Scythians, the,Kushanas and the Hunas invaded and con- 
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qucrcd the country and settled down in it as its governors; 
But they did not rcmainibrcign nationals with a different language, 
religion and culture for a long tune Within a generation or 
two all of them used to become completely Indiamsed and 
converted into Hinduism or Buddhism They did not create 
any problems for the Indian states The latter used to repose 
implicit confidence in their new IndianiseH subjects, t who also 
used to entertain no extra-territorial loyalties 

A state no doubt becomes homogenous if there is umty 
of language, race and religion among its subjects Anaent 
Indian writers have not emphasised upon this pomt, bccau«e 
there was no necessity whatsoever to do so Most of the states 
in anaent India did not differ from their naghbours cither m 
race or in language or m rchgion Hindus, Buddhists and 
Jams lived m all states peacefully and harmoniously Sanskrit 
was the international language and Prakrits had not differentiated 
from one another to such a degree as to become mutually umn« 
tclligible AH tbe/‘'reigners who were coming into the country, 
used to be rapidly lodianised and completely absorbed into the 
Hmdu commumty Thus the different states m anaent India 
did not at aU differ in race, language or religion Most of them 
had developed mto separate entities pnmanly owing to mdivudual 
ambition, administrative convemence or geographical considera- 
tions It did*^ot, therefore occur to our thinkers that they 
should emphasise upon the advisabihty of racial, hnguistic or 
religious uiuformity in the population of a stale 


T he Ants or ttte State 

The Vcdic literature docs not specifically discuss the aims 
or ideals of the state fnacfentaf observations made tficrem, 
however, enable us to gather that |'peace|| prder^ ^ ^jp t^ and ' 
Jistlc^^vcre regarded as the fiindamcntal^mis of the state 
“Tbt King or the head of the state was to be like god Vanina, 

I Atoka had appointed a Creek named Tinhlipii zs a viceroy over the 
frontier province of Kaili awar llioutlh there wu a Creek ngdo I ema 
and iiactru at that time. The Scythian RudradSman h >an 

named SnviihSkha aa hii governor over the tame • 

even though the 1 arthians were then in power m T 
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the upholder of the law and order {dhvitavrata) j he was to 
punish the wicked and help the virtuous. Religion was to be 
pr omoted, morality was to be encouraged and~educatioir ~\9as 
t(rBe patronised^^ The state, however, was to secure not only 
flic^moral but also the material wellbeing of its citizens. The 
ki ngdom of king Parikshit, idealised in the Atharvave da (XX. 
127)> fl owed with milk and honey. / All round welfare of the 
public was^clearly regarded as the chief aim of the state during 
the V edic and Upanishadio-abes. i.'e. down to c. 6on R. C,. 

When the literatur^n politics proper began to be developed, 
we find that promotion of ^oTtna, artka and kdma are usually 
mentioned as the aims of the state, ^ ^e state was to prom ote 

dh arma, not by championing any p arfirnlar «;prt nr religion^ 

bu t by fostering a feeling of piety and religiousness, bv encourag- 
ing virtue and morality, bv extending help to the establishments 
bel onging to all religions and sects, by maintaining free hospit als 
an ^feeding houses for the poor and the decrepits and last but not 
le ast, by extending patronage to literature and science s. The 
promotion of arlha was to b e procured by encouraging trade,- 
industry and agriculture, by devel oping natio nal resoiir^s . 
by^bfinging iresh land unde ^ultivation. bv building d ams and 
canals to make ag riculture independent of rain, and b v encouaag- 
extensive and systematic w or king of mines. The state wa s to 
promote kdma by ensurin g peace and order, so that each__i^i vi- 
diiaTmav enjoy ineTin feturbe ^and by offering encouragement 
to^fine artHikeTSusIcTdan^g, painting, sculpture'an3~" irclnfec- 
^areT rrcffder-iir'pfoinote aesthetic culture^ ihe state "was- thus 
expected to maintain peace and order and promote moral, material 
and aesthetic progress of society. 

Our writers have thus practically recognised the ideal of 
perfect development of the individual to the full development 


wPotI’ I CAa.C/.,V. 11.5. 

2- fg'iTPTPTfSFTt ^ zftftcTPT I 

^ ^ ^ II MW, XII, 86, 24. 
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of the society, when they laid down that it was the business of the 
state to promote Dharma, Artba, Kama and Moksha , only 
they have not used the modem terminology The ideal of 
sdTvabhutaktta, which is emphasised in several places, refers not 
only to the spiritual but also to the mundane sphere 

The inclusion of the promotion of dhama among the aims 
of the state has given rise to a considerable misunderstandmg 
in modern times, which has been to some extent caused b> the 
habit of later writers of describing tnc "king as the champion 
varnas and asratnas It is contended* tjiat varnadharma or the 
caste system in particular is based upon imqmtous principles , 
It exhalts the B rahman a and confers almost divine honours upon 
him,_while it reduces the ^ ^dras an d Chandalas almost to- the 
position of slaves denying them the most elementary rights of 
ordinary citizenship^ The ^udras were prevented from holding 
property and swe subjected to more heavier punishments 
than those meted out to the Brahamanas for identical oflerces 
The Chandalas were treated worse than dogs fj>Vfien th e 
state became a champion of varnas and asTomas it became a 
party to all these i niquities It e nforced the im quitous tarnasrma 
dharma at the p oint of the s\xord to the d gtiiment>-of-the-jower 
classes It was thus based Upon soaal injustice It. con foun dpd 
dharma with t he existing iniquitous social order ^-I t^ideahfed th e 
ac'tuid i nstead ol trying to actualisc the ide al 
V'"' 

The above critiasm is mostly bq^ed upon a misunderstanding 

of the factors that have promotcil the development of the Hindu 

social institutions Customs and tradiUons"Chan{j^ m an cient 
India b> the silent operation of soaal aD p rnval_nr_rfi^^ pp rf, ^>pi 
a^ not b\ the noisy proc^ of aJe^lat ive enactment nr rrptyl 
'Vlic state only enforced what had been previously approved by 
the social consaence ^Vhcn socic^ in early penod was sanc- 
lonmg mtcrcaste dinners and marriages, the state had no object 
lorf to them When later on it disapproved both these practices, 

I Anjaru, TTie^ature and CrsMl a/ Political Oil tn SicU 
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the state did not propose to encourage them. In e arly days 
lyidov vs had no right of inheritance ; the property of si person 
having no heir other than a widow escheated to the sta te. ^Later 
on socicty'dcSHcTto rccd'i^isc widow as~a ^cir of her decea sed 
husbah'di:irhd~tliougln}ris~c{iangc adverscl y^ficctcd^ the inte rest 
oniic"c^icqdr7^h c state chccrTully sanctioned it. y 'j'be rccogni-' 
tion of the promotion of dharma as one of the'tJuties of the state 
did not result in the apotheosis of the* guo ; every student 
of Hindu social institution will concede that changes were 
gradually and continously taking place in them. / X-evirate 
(nijoga), once ap proved, was later stamp ed out of 'existence ; 
noT only the pro prietary rights of women, but also those~qfTfae 
6udr as were being constantly enlarged in spite ofTSe opposition 
ofthc earli er wr iters, 

~ it \vould, therefore, be unfair to attribute the existence 
of certain iniquities in the Hindu social ofder to dharma. being 
considered^ one of the aims of the Hindu state. The state 
no doubt .claimed to be the champion of var^Sdharma, but ifdid 
not support the Brahmanas’ cl^im to their exemption from''" the 
tajtation’ and the capital punishment. It is extremely doubt&l 
whether many cases liad occurred in ancient India of the state 
punishing the Sudras and Brahmana women for presuming to 
study the Vedas. T he prqhibition was regarded by the society , ^ 
including the ^u dras, as divinely ordained, and as there was no 
material ben efit whatsoever to be gained by. i t s, violation, the re 
was no incentive to break it. The number of Brahmanas theBi- 
selves, who studied the Vedas, was microscopically small and 
provision was made to meet the needs of the religiously minded 
persons among the. ^udras and Brahmana women by throwing 
open the epics, the Giid and the Buranas toAh tm. ^ 

'‘There'S nb doubt that some iniquitl^ existed in the Hindu 
social ’“order an^tE^r number increased in the fir^inillennium - 
ofthc Christian era! But that was' due to the narrowmindednes s 
of"the^indu^oclety of that age and not to th e_s:ats!s— making 
^ 5 ^^;:;;^^~Hronrof its aims. ~ iTcanbe argued that the 

state ^ouidTiave ^iven^ lead in the matter by encouraging a‘ 
more liberal ..gpliSy. We should, however, not forget that kgis- _ ^ 
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lation did not come within the normal activiUes of the state 


Recent expenence in our country about the Sharda Act also shows 
t hat legis lation, far in advance of the social view on the point, 
tends to remain dead le tter pi'he st ate watriiof JtiCeiested in 
enforcing ^'sfgTnt^uities , if any cases actually arose, they must 
have been decided by the caste or the village Panchayats, which 
where purely non official bodies l^e state sought to encourag e 
Ahnrm/t h y promoting piety and religiousness, by extending equt l 
p atronage to all sects and religions and their establishmehts .an d 
by financing works of public utility like tanks, canals, wells, 
po or h^ses and hospual^ and not by be co mmg an instrumen t 
in the hands of thc^ur^h or the pries ts 

Was the a ncien t Indian State Theocr atic ^ 

It would be convenient here to examine how far the ancaent 
Indian state was under the influence of theology and to what 
extent it can b* described as theocratic A theocracy may anse 


dimhg the 8th and the 9th ccniufies A D The Pope and the 
bishops at this^imc claimed the right to punish the king, if he was 
not ruling according to the wi ll of God Some rulers like gl^clet 
the Bold admitted the ngjit and eVen the duty of the prelates to 
suspend the exe cution of the order s of the state regarded asob> 
jcctionablc Orders of the Pope w ere to be regarded 

as of greater moment and validity than those of the Emperor, 
as they had the authority xner the^ou].,a<'uelI Of course, the 
majority of the emperors were not disposed to recognise this claim 
and the early medieval European history presents an interesting 
tussle between the Church and the State 

'Ay' 

Faint- echoes of a similar conflict between the king and the 
church can be heard in the earlv Indian literature Gautama 
Dharmasutra c B C cbims that the ro al a 
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In the course of time, however, the church and the state 
or the Brahmanas and the Ksha triyas made up their quarrel 
It was realised thatthetwoToulJprosper'onlyTrtFey'coop^atcd 
with each other Each conceded a qualified divinity to the other, 
as both realised that they could prosp-r only if the-e was a com- 
plete harmony between them It is interesting to note that this 
view agrees closely with that of Gr^ory VII, who maintained 
that the kingship and the Popedom were both dnine, their 
position being comparable to that of the two eyes of the human 
body 

The general trend of the evidence of the Jrahmanic^ Llitera- 
ture is to show that the prince or the stale was under the Icadiijg 
strings of the Brahmanas or the church The royal chaplain 
(fuTofiita) knew nWah which could cither promqtj/or retard 
the IV Ifare of the king and the state The aim of the govern- 
ment, as shown already, was to promote dharma, and the laws 
which It enforced were regarded as d mne m o rigin or inspiration 
Var^asramadluirma, which die state Had to enforce, uas largely 
moulded by the pnesty^ho were the writers of the broks on 
the subject They rtof only claimed to be obov e ^e^tale, but 
they also put forth the right for exemption fro m t \xation a nd 
co pital pun ishment The punishments that could be given to 
them were to be mildct than those to be m|lictcd upon others 
The appoi ntment of the dharmamah imu/rej * by the Maurva s 
an d i)\z ii’ia^asltiiiistni.paKas T>y the Gu ptas to rc gulate-i g li gi ous 
pr actices and moral conduct of the populatiop would be a n atural 
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judged merely by the implications of the passages referred to 
above. For there arc other passages in the Brahamana , literature 
itself, which give the other side 'of the picture. A pass age in 
TaUtiriya Drahmana confesses that a king, at his sweet w ill, 
can lord it over the Brahman as.^ Another in the Aitare^a 
B rahmana a d mi ts that a king can expel the Brahmanas at will". 
Th e Brihadnranyaka Upanishad states that it is the , Kshatriya or 
the king w ho enjoys the highest status in society ; the Brahman a 
‘silsTovvcr than and next to him’^ VN^ien princess Warmish tha 


suspected that Dcvayani, the daughter of the royal chaplain, 
was assuming an air of superiority, she sharply reprimanded her: — 
‘Enough of presum ptUousness. «Sitting in a humbler place yo ur 
father goes on flattering my father day and night. You ar^ 


ddugHtcrof him who 


wh o donates and is praised.^ 

It would, therefore, be wrong to suppose that even, in the 
Vedic period, the king or the state was under the leading strings 
of the Brahmana or the Church. .Generally speaking the 
priest was treated with decorum ; t he spiritual help off ered 
by his rituals and sacrifices was welcome. But the king was 
far from becoming a mere instrument in the hands of the priest ; 
he could show him his proper place or even e xpel him, if he 
tended to becomtrpres um pt u ous: — BrSfimanarno doubt claimed 


a number of priviliges including exemption from the taxation 
and the capital punishment, but it will be shown in Chap. 
XIII how they existed more in their law books thari in actual 
practice. In the course of« time, the divinity of the king was re- 


s' 
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concepts on Hindu polity may be briefly noticed here. The 
concept of _Dharma the ultimate a nd supreme power was 
responsible for the king being struck by the Dhaimadanda 
thrrc c 6n~the occa sion of his co ronation ;'it was also responsible 
for the exhortation to him to lead his\vholc life as dedicated to 
^uty, dhritav rata. ^Tht duties of the king were conceiveH^ afs 
Rajadliarma. The violation of Dharma was ultimately punishable 
by God. So the king became ultimately accountable tj» God, 
who was to punish him in a suitable m^ncr ; our political 
writers therefore usually did not cncourageThe subjects to seek 
to punish the king for his delinquencies. This concept of the 
supremacy of Dharma prevented the development of a reasoned 
philosophy of the rights of the people or opposition to t^i^n^> 


T he doctrine of Karman_a l so has left so me-infliience-on the 
polity. At one stage of its development this doctrine believed 
irTthe possibility of an individual’s karman being transferrable to 
another ; the political thinkers, therefore regarded it as possible 
for the sages to pay off their dues to the state by transferring one 
sixth of their pirnya or merit to it. The t hreat that was h gld out 
to the king that if he m isgoverned, the sm ofthe crimes of the su b-^ 
jects would be vi sited on him was also another corollary of the 
same'Uoctrin^ ^e usual view however was that a pe rson 
reaps as he sows ; this v/as responsible for the thre.at of a long 
'sojourn in hell held before a vicious king or a false witness. 
Tl wee days’ respite that A/oka had granted to condemned c ri- 
mtoals was for the purpose of enabling the m or their relatio ns 
to undertake pious acts, so that the criminals m ay benefit by them 
after jheir^xecution. 

The theory of the supremacy of the moral order suggested 
the ideal of a moral sta te which should have no sinners or thieves 
among its subjects. It was also responsible for the enunciation 
of the code of righteous war , dharma-vud dha, which was followed 
to some extent at one stage of our history. The state was to strive 
for the realisation of the moral and religious ideals along with 
those in . the spheres of social and economic life. Jt ■^v^ls thus to 
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secure both the moral and material development of the people 
and tfie country 

Th e theory that Go d is omnipresent an(? is the giver of all 

r 

' - ■ ‘ . d 

^ 

Alternatively the king beg^ to be regarded as Pivinc Guardian 

When the theory of incarnation became popular, the king was 
regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu Some kings (e g T ung 
Gautamiputra nf the Bhita seal, c ist century A D ) regarded 
l lieir kingdom as a gift fr om Ood , o ther state^like thti repufi lie 
o T the Yaudhe^ as regarded themselves as presided V»y-th p«r 
favourite deity li ke Kartily3 ^4<Bbugh there is no evidence fo 
show that the rulers in the^^ases regarded themselves as agents 
of God All this was a natutM consequence of regarding God 
as the giver of all good thiftgs and piotcctor of all good persons 
or states 

The gospel of Apangraha is responsible for the idea! of self* 
denial placed before the king The freedom from taxation that 
was conceded to pious and poor Brahroaras was due to the view 
that those who practised apangraha should not be made to bear 
avoidable economic burdens 

The Vedantic doctrin * with nr. sim ilar 

to God should have led to the spread of the doctrine of so cial, 
economic and legal cqual uy S trangely enough this did not 
h'appen — Tne tneory that cvcty thing here is Brahman was efie c-* 
tivcly cou nterpoised by the gospel of the caste syste m, SNhich 
permitted social and economic inequalities Buddhism is some- 
times assumed (though quite wrongly) to be opposed to the 
caste s>stcm , but m the Lichchhavi republic which was under 
marked Buddhist mfluence, there were sharp ccoromic and poli- 
tical inequalities 

To conclude, wc have to admit that religious andplulcjophical 
dogmas and concepts did not deeply influence the Hindu 
lical thought, practice or'inslitutions 
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Ilnving finished our disciis.sion of flic nature and aims of 
the slate, let us nou’ consider its functions. 

Modern v.'ritei-s usually divide the functions of the state 
into two categories, constituent and ministrant. Under the 
former class fall those functions of the state which arc absolutely 
necessary for the orderly orcanisation ofsocicty, viz., defence 
against foreign aggression, protection of person and property, 
preservation of* peace and order and adjudication. Under 
the latter class fall those activities of the state which it undertakes 
to promote die wclfiirc of the people, to increase their w’calth" 
by a cooperative efi'ort, and to add to tlicir amenities oflifc.‘* 
Education, sanitation, postal scrv'iccs, trade regulations, roads- 
and communications, dc%’clopmcnt of mines and forests,,, 
care of the poor and invalid, etc. would come under the minis- 
trant functions of the state. The modern tendency of the state 


is to increase its ministrant functions. 

V 


The available CNddcnce shoe's that for a long time the state 
in ancient India cohfined itself only to the constituent functions. 
The Vcdic state protected citizens from foreigrr aggression. 
It also maintained internal order by enforcing respect for the- 
traditional law. Like Varuna, the celestial king,j.^c Vedic 
monarch was dhamafiati,^' tHc protector and enforcer of law, 
morality and d/iarma. Even the civil _ and criminal cases were 
decided by popular bodies (sabhds) whether they were presided . 
over by a royal officer is not definitely known. 

Witli the development of the political literature from c. 
4th ceptury B. C. , we begin to get greater information about 
the functions of the state. The evidence of the Alahabhdrata- 
and the ArthasaslraA shows that the .sphere of the state activity 
was very extcnsi^tely extended between the Vedic and the 
Mauryan age ; we, however, are unable to trace Ihe different 


stages of this development owing to the lack of evidence. 


1. S. 5 /-. V, 3. 3. 6 anJ g.^ 

2. Sabhaparvan, Chap. V. 

3. ]dooks II. 
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The activity of the state, as envisaged by the Makabkarcla 
and the Artkasastra, relates to all the aspects o( humanTii'e,—" 
social, economic and religious The state was not regarded as a 
necessary evJ, whose coercive activities were to be reduced to 
the minimum The laissez faue theory which advocates that 
the sphere of the state activity should b* reduced to the nar 
rowest functions consistent with the preservation of law and 
order, ^vas not at -all popular,,nie activity of the state ivas 
to embrace th^^hole of hlllm^i hfp both here and hereafter 
The state was to offer facilities to r eligions an d^sectsj o develop 
on their own lines and foster and inculcate piety, morality and 
righteousness. was to improve the^ social orde^ and to en 
Courage lea nung,_ ed ucation , and _J»rt by subsidising learned 
academies and extending patronage to scholars and artists 
It was to establish and maintain r est hou ses, chanty halls and 
htgp^als and relieve the distress due to floods, locusts, famines, 
pestilences and earthquakes It was to see that the populati on 
u evenly distributed and encourage colonisation of fresh lands 
It was enrich th e j-esoufc«l of the country by developmg 
fomtsf^orkmg ymincs and constructing dams and canals m 
order to make agriculture independent of ram as far as possible 
h was to offer active help to ti*idcjntLjndustry, but abo to 
protect the population against capitalistic selfishness, if merchant 
princes sought to Corner the market and_r aise,the pric es It 
was to regulate the vires of the community by appomting its own 
officers to supervise over winc_booths, ga mbling houses and 
prostitutes 

The well-organised governments in ancient India like those 
under the Mauryas and the Guptas discharged most of the above 
functions It is, however, possible that the smaller states may 
have confined themselves to a restricted sphere of state a ctivit ies, ^ 
especially in troubled times ^ 

The jurisdiction of the state in anaent India thus extended 
over almost all the spheres ofjifc Did it not interfere with 
individual liberty’ Did it become possible because the 
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conception of liberty was not properly developed^ or because 
people were disposed to accept the state’s claim to omniscience 
or infallibility 3- 


State in ancient India was regarded as the centre of society 
and the chief instrument for its welfare, and henedit was permitted 
to have a wide sphere of activity. Ir^ividual liberty did not 
appreciably suffer in consequence, primarily beeause the state 
discharge3~its multifarious~Turictions not exclusively through 
iis ^own ^bureaucrac y. The market superintendents and trade ^ 
officers belonged to the statc~'Buf CatiuaLy7-ayai5U the ~sup 5rin=~ 
te ndHitTo f morality, but these worked in close co-operation with 
trade guilds~~ancl B rahmana or Sramana assemblies^ where 
tKe~v oice of the pe^le had the upper handi 'i'he state and its 
officers only tried to harmonise the divergent interests after 'full 
consultation with the guilds and local assemblies, which were 
more stable institutions than the state^itself and, therefore, en- 
joyed very considerable prestige ^d 'confidence. It encourag ed 
education by liberal grants to colleges and univ ersities, but never 
thjugKT^ co ntrolling these institutinns hv its own Di rector 
of Public In struction and his subordinate staff. It made libe ral 
granEs~fbHindu temples and Buddhist monasteries, hut never 
cafec Tto dictate the dogmas or tenets that were to be encoura ged 
Under thei r auspi ces. The principle of decentralisation was 
cSffiedToXii^y great extent and extensive powers were delegated 
to the v illage Panchayats , c ity councils a nd ^ tr ade guild s ; 
and the state carried on its socialistic activities with the 
active cooperation of these popular bodies. There was hardly 
any encroachment on the individual liberty. Ancient Indians 
permitted the state a wide sphere of activity, not because they did 
not value individual liberty, but because they felt that state could^ 
organise them best by reconciling conflicting interests, if its 
bureaucracy worked in closer co-operation with well-established 
popular bodies like the trade guilds and village councils. 

V 

This is tlic view of Prof. Anjaiia, NaUue and Giouiid of Political Obb^aUm, 
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in the exercise of the judicial, executive and taxation powers 
in the limited sphere of their jurisdiction, during the Gupta 
and post-Gupta period. 

Vesting of the Sovebeionty - in-^Ancient Indian Statk 

3 V - ~ - I 

It would be convenient to make a few observations about 
the vesting of sovereignty in the Ancient Indian State. It has 
first to be noted that the modem conception of sovereignty was 
probably not fully developed. There is no Sanskrit term exactly 
corresponding to it, though svdmitva in the Arthasastra may be 
partly app roaching its meanin g . In the Vedic period sovereign- 
ty was prpbably veste d jointly in the king anH thp.Sami u' ; 
in the re publican states it was vested -. jo . the G entral Executive, 
which worked under the general superintendence of the repu- 
blican Parliam ent, where however only the aristocracy was usually 
represented. When Samitis or Parliaments disappeared, the 
soverei gnty becafne vested in the king alo ne . In the republican 
state, the presidents tended to become more and more powerful; 
their posts often became hereditary and they began to enjoy 
royal titles also. Repu blics however disappeared from ^ India 
at r. 400 A. D. ; and the king’s position beca me very s trong 
fronrfEisl;ime. 

'TJne^chool held that the king was not above the law or 
Dharjna ; but that the latter constituted the essence of king- 
ship. Dharma was the sovereign -over the sove reign^ ,a nd 
it may the^ore be said that the sovereignty vested in it . 

But thoug h the Idng was below -the Dharma and vyas bound 
by 7t7ll^7 in^irirwas_th £JaW-Jlhiamiaj-vvJnch^ king , 

iTTer'^nciaS^ndianl wli^^^ constitutional mea ns or 

the king to accD urLLifbe-transgressGd-thc law. 

Another school however pronounced the king to be adandya 
or above punishmcni;^ If he broke the law, the puhlihh^mt 
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•was left to God. I n extreme cases extra-constihitional 

usually impracticable. Village councils and town corporations 
often enjoyed almost complete freedom in their local affairs ; 
the courts, whether royal or popular, usually admi nisterd 


nical way, as is shown by the pages of the ^jalarati gtni dealing 
with the hjstory 0/ medieval Kashmir, From c. 400 A. D. the 
sovereignty was vested in the king and it was not controlled by 
constitutional checks of the modern types. Of course it should 
not be forgotten that most of these checks were evolved in Europe 
only in the post*Rcformation period. 


It is thus dear that Ma nu’s statement is a merely idealistic 
■o ne and hardly provides any real and practi ^hle comtiftittonal 
■ch^. ~~~ ~~~~ 


mr ^r»rfe tir?T!TT \ vtj; 33^ 


CHAPTER IV 

THE STATE AND THE CITIZEN 


The question of the relationship between the state and the 
citizen is undoubtedly an important topic. It was discussed 
in* ancient times only by very few western political thinkers 
like Aristotle. Since the rise of democracy during the last 
two centuries, modern writers have begun to devote considerable 
space to the discussion of the mutual rights and responsibilities 
of the state and the citizen in the different spheres of the individual 
and communal life, enquiring whether there is any real conflict 
between the interests of the two, and if so, how it can be resolved. 

Ancient Indian political thinkers have hardly devoted any 
space to the discussion of these problems, and no wonder. 
While discussing the relations between the state and the citizen 
the political science seeks mainly to define the mutual rights 
ofthetwopa .ies. Hindu constitutional writers have approached 
the problem from quite a different point of ■wew. They usually 
describe not the rights of the citizens, but the duties of the state ; 
the former are to be inferred from the latter. Similarly they 
discuss the duties of the citizens, from which we are to indirectly 
infer the extent of the control the state could exercise over its 
subjects. In our ancient works, therefore, there is no systematic 
discussion of the problem from the point of view of the rights, 
of either party. 

European writers, whether of the ancient or the modern 
times, further look at the question from a purely secular anct 
constitutional point of view. They separate the civic and 
political life of the citizen from his religious and moral life, 
and define his rights as against the state, which is often assumed 
to be hostile to them. Ancient Hindu writers, on the other 
hand, considered the political duties of the citizen as part of his 
general duties (dharma) and assumed that normally there 
should be no conflict between the state and the citizen, neces- 
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^itating a dear-cut definition of &e nsjhis and obligations of 
both The very aim of the state was to promote the all-sidcd 
progress of the aazens both in this hfe and the life to come 
If there is no state, there would prevail the law of the jungle 
Stale IS thus indispcnsab*'' for the progress and happiness of 
the individual, and its mam aim is to promote them WTiat 
IS to be done if the state docs not discharge its duties properly 
or the individuals do not carry out ihar-obhgations faithfully 
has receded but scant attention from our ancient thinkers^ 
It was assumed that each part> would normally abide by its 
own dharma or duly 

The anaent states m the west like those m Greece and 
Rome did not look upon all the inhabitants of the kingdom 
With the same eye Those who had the right and prn'ilcgc' 
ot actively partiapatmg in the government of the slate ind 
in makmg nS laws and regulations were called ataens They 
were sharply ^tinguwhcd from the large body of mhibitanls 
who were m a seri.'iJe or semt senile condition, Inrdl> 
possessing anv civic or political rights. Aliens formed another 
€lass, the members of which did, no doub‘> not suffer from 
any disabilities, but nevertheless did not enjo> the prnilegc 
of partiapatmg in the constitutional life of the country 

The constitutional wnters of anaent India ha>c not innde 
any diffcrcnuation among the residents of the country b’xscd 
upon the possession of franchise., ^\fe 4 rc tjmte «i the dark 
about the details of the political life m the Vcdic jxnod At 
that time popular assemblies (sjmiftr) existed and controlled 
ISekmgs activity and powers ta n grcit extent It is quite 
possible that not all the inhabiimti Ind the right to become 
the members of the nnmh , only n small section of the popiihticn 
may have had this right, and it may have constituted x privi 
leged das conc^nding to the amtocntic ordrr in the modern 
^raes or to that of the pnvilrgeil clw m nnuent Greece 
In the republican states, there existed a priv 
'which appears to have b-cn the cuslotlnn o 


See Chap VII 
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But as \vc have very little evidence to guide us, we can hardly 
say anything about the rights of this privileged class and its 
relation to the state on one side and the ordinary inhabitants 
on the other. 

When the curtain rises to reveal to us the historic period 
from c. 500 B. C., is’c find the samilis or the Central Assemblies 
disappearing from the scene. Our constitutional thinkers, 
therefore, do not divide the inhabitants into two classes, citizens 
who po$5cssed franchise for Central Assemblies and otheis who 
did ot enjoy it. The village councils, town committees and 
district boroughs, however, developed in a remarkable manner 
during this period, and their members are frequently referred 
to. It was however the status, experience and seniority which 
raised individuab to the executive committees of these bodies, 
and not a popular election in the modern sensc'of the term. 
In south India we definitely know that the members of the 
village Panchayats were selected by lot from among people 
possessing high moral, literary and property qualifications. 
The villagers, however, had a general assembly which b des- 
.cribed as in the Smriti literature. It consbted of all the 
village elders, variously described as mahaltaras, ma/iafanas or 
pmmals in the different parts of the country. This was a truly 
democratic body because all castes and professions were repre- 
sented in it, including even the untouchables.* As there was 
no distinction beUveen privileged and aen-privileged class in 
the sphere of the local government, itb not referred to by our 
constitutional writers. 

Distinction be^veen citizens and aliens, which was almost 
universal in the past and is very prominent in modem times, 
has not been made by Hindu jurists. Thb need not surprise 
us. There was a pervading cultural unity among the different 
states in the sub-continent of India, and, therefore, a Gauda 
(Bcngalil did not appear as an alien to a Lata (Gujarati) or a 
Kashmirian a Kamataki. Provincial differences were no doubt 
developing, but they had not yet become strong enough to 

I. See Cha” Xl.i 
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in ancient India the state failed to discharge this primary 
duty, because the different castes had no other alternative but 
to follow their predetermined professions. There was no doubt 
full freedom in the- spiritual sphere ; everybody could at tain 
spiritual summum bonum. But there was hardly any freedom of 
action in the the social sphere or in the selection of professions. 
There were, therefore, no equal opportunities for all. 

This objection is, however, only' partially true. The duties 
of the castes and the professions, which they had to follow^ were 
determined not by the state but by social customs and traditiqns. 
When these were permitting full freedom in the choice of 
professions, as was the case down to c. loo B. C.^ the state was 
not pinning down the different castes' to certain predetermined 
professions. Even Kshatriyas and Vaisyas could become teachers 
of the Vedas. Later on, however, professions became hereditary 
and the Smritis began to prescribe that the members of the 
different castes should normally restrict themselves to their 
ancestral professions. Smriti rules in this respect were based 
upon actual practice, and if there was an absence of equal 
opportunities to all, the blame lies not on the state, but on the 
society. It is possible to argue that the state should have carried 
on active propaganda against these restrictions, but that was 
hardly possible in an age which believed that they were based 
upon divine or semi-divine sanction, Epigraphicti evidence, 
however, shows that in spite of the Smriti rules, there were many 
cases in actual practice, where individuals did not follow their 
hereditary professions ; it is fo -the credit of the state that it 
did not use its powers to stop such practices and render indivi- 
dual choice altogether impossible. It appears that it was only in 
the case of the priestly profession that the prohibition was real 
and effective. No non-Brahmana was ever permitted to officiate 
as a priest or to teach the Vedas in the post- Upanishadic tunes ; 
it is nofunlikcly that the state may have, on rare occasions, 
punished the delinquents in this connection. But it should not 
L forgotten that the privilege to become a priest or a Vedic 
leacher was really a privilege to beg ; the priest’s profession no 
doubt enjoyed a high status but brought a very low and insuffi- 
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dent income Soaety further believed that the rule which conb- 
ned this profession to the Brahmana caste was divine and its 
infringement woidd lead to eternal hdl. 3 f the state, therdbre, 
became a part> to the enforcement of the rule, which made 
priestly duty a monopoly for the Br^matias, it took a step 
which was acquiesced in by more than 99 cent of the non- 
BrShmanas themsdves 

Equality of ail atizens before the Jawis one of the fundamental 
features of a good state according to the modem notions It 
has to be admitted that it did not exist in anaent India Light- 
er punishments were recoromended to the Biahamanas in com- 
parison to the other castes for the same offence Smntis no doubt 
say that the sm of a gaiUy Br^Hmana is greater than that of a 
5 tidra and so its spiritual punishircnt in the other world would 
be heavier jOar respect for them* however* would have become 
g'^ater, if they had laid down a heavier punishment for the 
BrShmana also in this life, proportionate to his higher sm In 
lairncss, however, u has to be admitted that this is too much to 
expect. Everywhere tn the world till quite modem times, status 
determined the punishment of the cuipni, if not m thcoryatleast 
in practice Only a nomma! punishment was imposed on the 
citizen m ancient Greece and Rome for the murder of a slave 
Tn the Anglo^axon times the for the murder of a serf was 
very small, as compared to that prescribed for the murder a 
freeman or a knight The legal inequalities m France down to 
the end of the 18th century were very glaring It is, therefore, 
rather unreasonable to expect that equality of all before the 
law should have existed m ancient India m the full measure 
Smfitis have further exaggerated the picture to a great extent , 
we know, for imiance, that Brahmanas were not in actual 
practice, exempt from the capita! punishment, as SmfUt writers 
wouU Itk* us to beUeve The /IrjAasattra show that djey were 
executed by drowning, if found guilty of treason 

The state cniures protectmti foe the p-rson and 
of the Citizens and seeks to promote their all round progf^^ 

It, therefore, naturally expects the citizens to cooper**® t^j*n ^ 
wholeheartedly by obeying its order* and laws, ^Ancicnt^ 
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thinkers have naturally emphasised this duty. The state in 
modem time further expects its citizens to fight for it, and even 
to die for it, if necessary. The ancient Indian state entertained 
no such expectation with reference to all its citizens in historic 
times owing to the emergence of the caste system. It was the 
duty of the Kshatriya to fight and protect ; it w^ an indelible 
stigma for him to run from the battle field to save his life. Other 
castes were to help the state not by fighting on the battlefield, 
but by providing the sinews of war by the fruits of their labour, 
trade and industry. The age did not believe in conscription, 
but in the division of labour. 

Village communities, however, inspired intense local patriot- 
ism, and scores of cases are on record of people of all classes and 
casteS dying in the defence of the village or its cattle. Numerous 
virgals 'or hero-stones, that are particularly ipmmon in the Deccan 
and south India, show that when the safety of the village was 
threatened, people from all castes came forward to fight and die 
for the community ; we sometimes find even women fighting 
and dying on such occasions.^ 

The normal type of government, envisaged by our consti- 
tutional writers, was monarchy. They, therefore, usually 
emphasise upon the duty of the soldier or the citizen to die 
for his king, rather than for his country. The same was the case 
in the west till the emergence of the national state in the modern 
period. 

What may be described patriotism for the state in the 
abstract did not much develop in ancient India for obvious 
reasons,* The large nu&ber of states into which the country 
was divided did not usually differ from one another in religion, 
culture, and language. For instance, the kingdom of Kas'i 
(Banaras) could hardly be differentiated from that of Kosala 
(Oudh) , or the kingdom of Anga (Bhagalpur) from that of 
Vaiiga fBengal), There were hardly any natural boundaries 

I. £./.,VI„i63;5./. i92'.No.73;£.C., I.N0.75. 

I It may he oointed oat that the sentiment of national patriotism wm 
practically unknown in Europe before the partidon of Poland at the end 
of the i8th century. Sec Laski, Grammar of Politics, Chapter VI. 
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dividing the Gahadwal, the ChandcUa and the Chahamana 
kingdoms of the 12th century The absence of natural boun- 
daries and the presence of a common homogenous culture did 
not foster any feeling of intense local patnotism Wars 
that were taking place were due more to dynastic jealousies 
or ambitions than to narrow local patnotism The conqueror 
morevover was expected to enthrone a relation of the defeated 
king and respect the local laws and customs People in general 
therefore, apart from the ruling classes and the army, did not 
take keen interest in the fortunes of the wars From one point 
of view, It may be argued that they lacked patnotism, but from 
another point of view, It maybe pomted out that they did not 
develop narrow provincialism Had the people of about a dozen 
States, mto which India used to be usually divided, developed 
intense feeling of tcmtonal patnotism, dnving them to fly to 
the throats of one another with the intense hatred of deep-rooted 
enmity, the Cultural unity, whidi pervades the country at present, 
would have become impossible 

For India or Bharatavarsha as a whole Indians did feel a 
great love and patriotism and whenever its religion, culture 
'and independence were at stake, they < 2 me forward to lay 
down their lives in its defence No body, who studies the 
opposition ofiered to Alexander the Great, can deny the exis- 
tence of true patnotism in the Indians of the age Brahamana 
philosophers were the leaders of the patriotic movement in 
lower Sindh and were hanged by the score by Alexander, 
whose task was becoming more and more arduous on account 
of the patnoiic movement inspired by them ' One of them, 
when taken pnsoncr and condemned to death, was asked just 
before his execution as to why he had incited the people and 
the Ku*g to revolt He boldly replied, ‘Because I wished them 
to hvc with honour or to die with honour ** Unfortunately 
we have no authentic account of the opposition offered to the 
$akas, the Pahlavas and the Kushanas, but such scanty infonna- 

< Me Cnn^l? A'KwtlSitiia,tUJ’*eannijAUxandtTlStCrui,f 159-160 

8 Ihvip 314 
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tion as wc possess shows that the states like those of the Kunindas, 
the Yaudhe^'as and the Malavas continued their resistance 
movement fol“ decades, till they were eventually able to regain 
thcr independence. Important states in northern India joined 
their resources -in order to oust the Hunas. When it became 
clear that the Muslim conquest was a serious threat to the cul- 
ture and religion of the country, most of the important 
states in northern India made a common cause under 
the impulse of patriotism and offered a united front near Peshawar 
in 1 008 A. D. 50,000 Hindus laid down their lives in the defScc 
of the Somanatha temple befote Mahmud of Ghazni could 
force his entry into it in 1024 A. D. Those who thus died 
for their religion and country no doubt believed intensely that 
Bharatavarsha was so holy a land, that svarga and moksha is pos- 
sible only by a birth in it and therefore even gods desire to be 
reborn within its territory.^ A' proverb states that the mother 
and the mothcr-countr)'’ arc even greater than heaven* and the 
history of the opposition to foreign aggression shows that Hindus 
did act up to it. 

GROUNDS OF POLITICAL OBLIGATION 

The citizen is bound to the state by a number of politica 
obligations and we shall briefly state the grounds wliich, 
according to the ancient Indian thinkers, justified their 
imposition. Slate was regarded as the only agency that 
stood between the citizen and the anarchy ; it was^ therefore, 
but meet that he should lend all his support to it and carry out 
the obligations imposed by its rules and regulations. If the 
power and prestige of the state were not there, says Manu 
(VII. 20-24), the strong will fry the weak like fish on the oven, 
most people will give up their appointed duties, and even dogs 
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Government and citizens arc both limbs of the body politic ; 
they can function only in cooperation with each other and will 
both perish if there is a conflict between the two. The state 
seeks to brin^; about the moral and- material progress and pros- 
perity of the citizens by its measures and efforts ; it can succeed 
in its mission only if the latter offer it hearty cooperation by dis- 
charging their obligations to the state. Enlightened self-interest, 
therefore, demands that since the state is engaged in promoting 
the progress of its citizens in moral, economic and aesthetic 
spheres, the latter should make the state’s onerous task easy by 
their hearty cooperation in discharging all their political 
obligations. 
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hcredfeiy. In the Vajap^a sacrifice performed at the corona- 
tion of -a king there is a sym bolical chariot race in which the 
king comes out first. This element in the ritual e nables us to 
ggL- S^ glimpse _ of _ t ha t dim and distant past when the milita ry 
*^^B^ljy-p£3 dgader was sought to be tested by the chariot r ace,^ 
before offering him the king ship. 

We have seen already how the society in the Vedic period 
was patriarchal, and how several ^u/fl5_ (families) made a vis 
(a local community ) and several mar a jam (tribe). Those 
among the kulapatis, who were noted for their strength and 
leadership, used to become vispatis. From among the viipatis, 
one woukhrise to the position of the jampati for similar quali- 
ties, sometimes Remonstrated in the chariot race,’ 


Early Indian speculations and the known evolution of the 
Hindu family, therefore, show that kingship arose out of the 
p atriarch al atmosphere prevailing in societ y.'^ A kulapati who- 
was prominent for his bravery and leadership® would become 
a vispati. The usual tendency, however, w'as to assume these 
qualities in the leading mender of the seniormost family ; an 
actual election would arkg^only in a doubtful casc^ where it was- 
not <^lear as to who was the proper claimant^^^,^^ 

'The Asvins, we are told, obtained divinity through their 
medical skill, but the Vedic literature does not refer to a phy- 
sician becorfiing a king on account of his professional fame. 

The Vedic literat ure is pre-eminently religious ; yet it 
does n qt sug gest that kingship wa s connect ed with or origina- 
ted fr om the priestIy ^fiihe 7 ~ZI vis interest in g~tdnnbte~~t hnt~the 
Vedic king discharges no priestly functions, nor does he preside- 
over any sacrifices performed lor the community as a-whole^ 
as was the case with kings and magistrates in ancient Egypt, 


in horsc-'aX 


1. What air-supremacy is in the modern warfare, supremacy 

manship and chariot-driving was in the Vedic period. ^ 

2. Alexander’s historians have observed that the Kathas, who enjoyeefc^. 

highest reputation for courage and skill in the art of war, used X 

handsomest man as their king (Me. Crindle, Ancienl India, 'P-3)- , 

this may indicate that military qualifications being ^’braveJy 

candidate was chosen ; it does not show that beauty was preferred to bravery. / 

3 Krityakalpataru, Chap. a. 
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Greece and Rome ^or is the Vedic kmg seen, like the Himtc 
monarch, pamagaung m pubhc rituals after his return &um a 
military campaign. 

The caste system had not be come ngid in the Vedic pc :pd 
and so we cani^, strictly spiling tolk of the caste of t he \ cdic 
kmg Later on when the caste system was fillip e%oI\ed, the 
king usual ly used to beloi^ to the L^shatn ya caste. In the course 
of time however non Kshatnyn n^- B^hmanas, Va.5)'as and 
^udras and non Ai^-ans the Scythians, the Pai thia ns and 
the Hunas established thar own djTiasties nnd th^ temi rajsjij 
began to be apphed c%ei^o non Kshatn>as-vrho were actually 
ruling over a kingdoimj^ 

CORO VATI 

A few words may here be said about the coronation cere- 
mony, which was performed at the time of the accession of the 
king since vcr^^e^fly' times Vfc arc not very much concerned 
here with its ntualistic details, as students o f.p olity we hav e 
to understand it? consutuuonal sigmficance The of 

th e corop aiinn n hial wa3^R2jasu>*a| aDd Its details are given 
m the Brahmana Lteramre , but they continue to be followed 
for a long time ceremoi^ divides its elf mto t hree 

parts, prdimiiiary ntuals, th* arona’io n i tself and post corona- 
t ion ceremonies Prelimmary nfnals ma inly consisted of the 
r alni-oblations. which th* km^ v/as us ually to offer at the hooses 
o f his different reSm-zs < r mmistcrs and_high officials,. That 
^e kmg IS to %'isit th-* houses of these dignitanes for this 
^purpose s hows th at the apyoval of his accession by the govern . 

mg class and its rep^es^tatiyes was regarded as ess -ntial m an- 
^^cient times The ntual y y^ogned m the houses oFthTra^c^ 

1 a Kp sen ed to create a feehng of attachmen t and loyalty m thar 
Sn ind to the new k ing " ‘ — 

T he actual coronaUon followed on the second d a\ The 
king was aimomted and then seated on a throne 

^ I TajUrciarlJa p 580 

f l Sal Br V 3 and 3 A t Br Mil x* 

Bf V 3 I ® 
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tiger Skin, where he was sprinkled with sacred waters brought 
from the holy rivers and seas. The prie st, of course, first per- 
f ormed this ceremony with the proper Vedg ^^^tra s. which-6^^’"'^ 
prayed that Grod Savitr i. should endow the king with energy'^'* 
a nd driving powe r. Iridra w ith ruling capacity, B nh^'pa^ 
with eloquence, Mitra w ith truth, Varuna with the capacity^^y / 
to protect the law. The sacred texts emphasis that the pro- 


tectidn of tKclaw was thc^ost-sacred duty of the king. 


ts mtercsting to note that l ater on aRajanya i.e. a K sha- 


t riya and a Vaisya also took part in the king’s annointment. 
The priest, the Rajanya and the Vaisya were probably regarded 


as the repres entarives of t he th ree main groups into which the 
Aryan society was divided at that time and the association of all 
of them in the ritual may have been intended to convey a general 
acceptance of the new king-l^y^e-community. The Mihubkarata 
records th e association of the re pres en tative of the ^udra and l owe r 
castes also at the coronation of Yudhishthir^ 

There- is no doubt that befor e the coronatio n the sacred 
texts rjcquire the king to take an oath. Some writers- have 
argued' that this correspond^ to the coronation oath of the 
modem times, wherein the king bound himself togovern righteous- 


ly and refrain* from oppressing the pe^e/* The text and contq xt.. 
of the oath, however, make it quite clear th at it was an oath 
by which th e king bo und himself no t_to_doJia^ ^ to th e priest— - 
i n view o‘f the sacred powers which he was invoking at the ti me- ^ 
of the coronation for the prosperity and safety of the kj ng.^ s/ 
The coronation of Yuvaraja is referred to by some later writers 
likel^ukra (II. 2.5). The Allahabad Pillar Inscription would_ 
suggest that it was performed in the Gupta dynasty; the Rashtra- 
kuta records show that Govinda III was sanctified by this ritual 


1. K C.Jayaswal, istEcli., II,p. 28. 

2. Cf. Air. Br. VIII. 15 ; — 

obviously refers to the priest performing the coronation ntuah 
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at the time of his fonnal selection as a crown-prince. Kalachuri 
king Karna himself performed tl-C coronation of his crown- 
prince Yalaskara in the 1 1 th century (C./.7., IV, p. 294 ) 

In Eastern Chalukya dynasty BMma II and Vijayaditya III 
had been coronated as Yuvarajas and were invested with a 
itaptAiia or necklace in token thereof. Kings used to be invested 
with Pattabandha or diadem. 

T here is nothing in the te^ts />r t hgir m nteict tr> show that th e 
offici ating priest was regarded as a representative of the societ y. 
In la ter times, however, the king was formally required lo take 
an oath at the co ronation that he would never transgress prb- 
vislons of Dharm^ W hat was to be done if this vow was not 
k ept is nowhere indicated. _ 

After the coronadon ritual was over, th e king went out for a 
syttej3rive.eithef in a chariot or on an elephant. On his retu rn 
a ^Dorbar was held where the representatives of the different 
classes came and offered theirhom age m^jhenew lahg^ TEI^as 
followed bv a game of dice ari a'a~^not race'ih~ the Vedic 




ges after about the TTie Vaja peya sacrifice, 

the ch^iot ra-cc.and the oblations at^th e houses o fV^tw ^re 
silently omictra from the ritual as a natural consequence of the 
di^ppcaranc e otlffe" Ved ic~caU urer^astead th O>esinearing 
of the king’s body with sever al auspicious types of earth-dusts 
a nd his bath with the w aters of sacral saged h' vaT^ e <^Tn ^ 
very important.* What is constitutionally very significant, 
is that the ceremony no long er co ntained any oath to be 
by the king either with re ference to his d uties to the people or 
to the priest. .The king's "pd5lU6h"haa“bccome stronger and 


1. Compare (he o»(h admlnistcml to Vns ; A/jit , XII. 58. 

srflraT tnrar fw i 

T^nrrti 
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Stronger , and so it was felt incongruous that he should be re- 
quired to take any oath. 

Pauranik religion was getting into ascendancy at this time 
and we find that many of the gifts recommended in the Puranas 
were given at the time of the coronation. The Rashtrakuta 
king Indra lit gave away 400 villages at the -time of his corona- 
tion . Ki’ishandevaraya of Vijayanagar weighed himself agains); 
gold, pearls and silver, besides giving the usual Mahadanas. 
Wc may well presume that such gifts had become the order of 
the day from c. 800 A. D, 

}^XVas Kingship elective ? 

There is considerable difference of opinion as -to whether 
the kingship was elective in ancient India. There is no doubt 
that it was so in some cases in the early Vedic period. A pas- 
sage in the Rigveda seems to refer to the peo^ ( oi/oj) electing^ 
a king‘; another passage in the Ar(taJ.dslia expresses the hope- 
that the king to be coronated may be elected by the people.®^ 
But very probably not the ^vholc popula^n voted on these 
occasions. A passage in the later Vedic l^rature tells us that 
he alone becomes a ruler whose leadership is accepted by othe^/^ 
kings^; a prayer at the coronation prays that the king should 
become preeminent amongst his peqr?>^t is, therefore, very 
likely that not the whole population but its leaders like the 
kulapatis and the vispalis had a voice in the election of the king^ 
people in general,^ike the curiae in Rome, may at the utmost 
have ratified the choice of vispatu. The cases of election were, 
however, the exception rather than the rule ; the usual tendency 




This passage no doubt expressly descrioes the people as electing the king, but^ 
its face value is to some extent disclosed by its describing the people as being^ 

afraid on the occasion. If the king was to owe his crown to the votes of the^ 
people, why should the'Iatter be afraid of the former, as were- the celestial waters^'- 
of Vritra, thpir captor, even after his overthrow ? -f- 


3- qw ’I" ^ ^ ^ I 

.S.5r.,I.S:.3-4.. 5- . , , r u ' 

4. Hence the absence of enthusiasm and the presence ol some apprehen- 
sion in their minds, as described in the Vedic passage quoted in note No. i 
above. 




scniormost r-i j of 

W^jonty ofth/p ® even ,„ ’"<1 n.pa, 

thcorv r#»r« ^ Vr/^l 

7 rcicr fo a <>..« ^^fluoterf m . ^ 'fuic period 

=n«c,crat,c*;,fej^^ ">™ VpartiB a„dT°" 

of ‘he i,„g 'r^^nd , “™ aci.ons ” 

•'■= cvp*,;^ 

p^ ‘h= opitr'” «™ - ’^ho 


iin? 7«L vW»^ which /^r* # '•mono- 

'^h^Ucngc of r ’’ fi™ r„ "■= ‘.ng L, 

r"'p«-«puhr:a'7 • - ^p--n 

P^«Sea cannot pro^r.T “ ’’"'‘E''' 

cd»c periojf **'onarchv People 7^ 

»ho« that , '"“*™ “"^e of" ’ “ve .n J 

*fie support of the ^ greateVH*^*^' they „ 

sf^Psis 


th,* VI Th^ L ' "«g*hip u ’ ^Cfncnifc 

,^»Jrc^~r"'Srt 
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karlarah referred to in the Ramayam (II. 67. q) arc not king, 
cleciors but the BrShmanas, who were entrusted with the duty 
of offering the coronation ablutions to the king.i When kings 
Praiipa and Yayati offer the crown to their younger sons iSantanu 
and Puru respectively, setting aside the claims of the elder brothers, 
P^®pl^ ‘^^cmble before the palace and call for an explanation. 
This docs not, however, Icna any support to the view that they 
had a voice in the selection of their king. In each case they 
simply want to know why the claims of the eldest son, 
supported by the law of primogeniture, have been set aside, 
and they return home quite satisfied when a proper e:cplanation 
is offered by the reigning king." Both the incidents clearly 
show, not that the people had any voice in the election 
of tlie king, but that they had accepted primogeniture as the 
normal law for the succession to the throne. The chapters 
in the Rdmayana referring to the proposed installation of Rama 
to the post of the heir-apparent (II. 1*2) do not also lend colour 
to the view that people had any voice in the matter. Da^aratha 
had summoned for the occasion not the notable citizens of his king- 
dom but his important feudatories and neighbouring monarchs.s 
They approved of the choice of Rama as a mere formality ; that 
their consent had no practical value would become quite clear 


1 . explains rajikritah as rdjanam krinvanti, Tajycbhishirschanii. The 
cemmentator on the Rdm^hna explains Tajyakartdrah as rajablmhekakartaTah. 
That thb explanation is correct becomes quite clear when we read the names 
of rajakartarah given in the next few verses of the Rdmajana. They arc the 
names of famous Vaidika Brahmanas only ; no secular officers or leaders 
figure among them. 

2 . They were told that Devapi, the elder brother of Santanu, was set 
aside because he was suffering from leprosy, and that the elder brothers of 
Paru had been disinherited because they had declined to exchange their youth 
with the old age of their father. 

3- JT'TRPTfMNcftff I 

Tf ^ qr i 

^ITT '<.ivfinl I ii. i. 46-8 

It is thus clear tharthe feudatory kings, were invited and not the notables 
of the rwlm ; the reading of the Calcutta edition ^nTTpFTFT 5RT- 

1 shown to be tintenable by the verses following quoted above. 
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from the circumstance that it could not prevent the banishment 
of Rama to the forest The genealogy of the Ikshvaku family 
shows that for several generations both before and after the reign 
of Rama, the crown was passing hercditanly and that people 
had no power to elect the king. 

It IS sometimes argued that Rudradaman (r. 130 A. D 
Harshavardhana (c 606 A D,) and Gopala (c. 750 AD) 
owed their throne to their election by the people * It is no 
doubt true that Rudradaman and Gopala are expressly des- 
cribed as being elected to the kingship by their people*, but 
these statements occur m pan^ync documents composed by 
their court poets and cannot be taken too seriously Rudra- 
daman’s rccoid, relied upon in this connection, ehewhere states 
that he had become a king by hiS own prowess* and describe* 
how he had conquered and annexed a number of provinces 
The claim pul forth on behalf of such a famous conqueror 
by ins court poet (hat he owed his throne to his election by the 
people can hardly be acceptesl by the histonan Gopala, the 
founder of the Pila dynasty, had put an end to the anarchy 
and restored law and order m Bengal, he was the founder of 
hts dynast) and his claim to kingship is sought to be strengthen- 
ed by the fiction of his being elected by his subjects The crown 
used to pass hereditarily in his family and none of htS succcsson 
cares to profess that he owed hu throne to hu people’s votes 
It IS no doubt true that Harsha owed the crown to election; 
but It Mas the crown, not ofhw hereditary kingdom ofThanesh- 
war, but that of the Maukhan kingdom of Kanauj, which be- 
longed to his deceased brother-in-Jaw Crahaiarman, and to 
which he had no claim AAcr the death of Cnh'i\arman, there 
wras no competent heir left for the Maukhan throne. The 
.Maukhan ministers, therefore, decided to offer the crown to 
the brother of their widowed queen. This instance shows that 

I Nfajumdar. Cfr/vralt Lift, p II3 

* 1 Junagad fnscnptioii , 

^ i r / iv 
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when there was a failure of heirs, the ministers and other high 
dignitaries used to elect a suitable successor from among the 
relations of the deceased king.^ There are some such instances 
in the Jataka stories too.® But they cannot show that the king- 
ship was elective in normal times. Epigraphic and literary 
evidence shows that almost all the dynasties subsequent to c. 
600 B. C., of which we have any knowledge, were passing the 
crown on the principle of heredity. The very idea of the elec- 
tion of the king appeared totally strange to the historians of the 
1 2th century.® 


ROYAL SUCCESSION 

We may now passingly refer to a few points of constitutional 
importance connected with a hereditary monarchy. In the ^ 
case of ordinary families, property was divisible among brothers i 
according to the Hindu law; the law of primogeniture, however, 
prevailed in the case of jnonarchy. It was realised that the 
division of a kingdom among different brothers would make it 
weak and lead to its eventual destruction.* The cro\^n, therefore, 
usually passed to the eldest son,® but his brothers were generally^ 
appointed to responsible posts in the governmenf^like governor- 


I. This holds good also of the 30-callcd dection of the Pallava king after 
the death of Paramesvaravarman II. 

a. Sec Jataka, Vol. Ip. 470 ; Vol. V p. 187 etc. 

3. When the Utpala dynasty came to an end in Kashmir in 939 A. D., 
one Ka-nilavardhana managed to get the effective^ control of the government 
machinery. Wnen instead of crowning himself king immediately, he asked 
the Brahmanas of the capital to.elect somebody to the kingship, thinking that 
they would "naturally support his claim, Kalha^a, the Kashmir historian, says 
that it was the most foolish procedure that could gver have been thought of. 
Comparable to the conduct of a person who does not accept the love offer of a 
lady ofe«ceptional beauty coming herselfto his house under intoxication tob^ 
to be accepted, but sends a messenger the next day to enquire whether she would 
come. In this particular case, the Brahmaijas went on arguing for five or six 
days without coming to any deebion- In the meanwhile anotlicr claimant 
to the throne, Stlravarman, came and occupied the capital and t^ Bralimanas 
then hastend to acclaim him as the king. Rajatarangini, VII- 7?3 " 

4 - ^ I 

TTR' 11 I. 345 

5. ^ukra, I, 346-8 
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ships or viccro)'a]tics * We get se\cral such instances both in 
the Jataka stones and actual history 

So metimes the status of thejirot he g nf th e-wdmp— monarch 
^vas that of a sub-king ivhich often prod uced the impression,— - 
~r ‘ ^ tm v. of thr kingdom 

’ - se\eral_brothen ruling 

lot approve^bf the di- 
vision of the kingdom and ihcicasc of the Pandya kingdom 
m-nuoned above appears to be that of several brothers ruling 
as sub-king 

l £the eldest son was unfit to ru le owing to blindness deaf 
ness, etc , then he was of course not allowed t psucce cd Dhpta 
raSHiraand Dcvapi were s upersede d under this rule 

The attraction of pomp and power was, however, often 
too strong, and younger brothers would sometimes seek to wxest 
the crown by stalling i nterneane wars These arc known 

both to folk lore stories as well as to sober Jiistory When, how- 
ever, we take a survey of the anaent Indian history as a whole, 
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becam e tlic main subjec ts of theoretical study.^ Some writers 
go to tlic extent of declaring that prIncci~Hcc3 study no other 
subjects. One can understand this position, because society 
believed that its proper functioning and progress depended 
upon an c/Ticient government machinery.' Practical educa- 
tion included training in administration and the military art 
tactic s. Above all the prince was to be a go^d bowman,^ 
a skilful horseman and an c.xp crt controller of the elephants.^ 
The skill w lich some of the princes aquired in the military 
arts was often of a very high order. The S astravinoda sectio n of 
the A fdn/rrol/asa ( 1 2th ^ctjntury ) shows that som e of theTcin gs 
were such noted experts m ar^cr)' etc. that they would hold 
spccJal funcSbns to make a display of their sTcill. People were 
Hlvited to a stadium in order to see the military, fe^ of their 
mlcrs, who would show how they could pierce' two objects by one 
arrow, or shoot through a target revolving over their head 
by merely looking at its reflection in a water basin below. There 
were similar displays of the mastery in the use of the sword, the 
spear and the mace. Probably not all the kings used to attain 
such high skill, but at least some did possess it. 

Whert the tr aining was complete, and t he, prince hada-ttained 
majority, he was formally appointed asJ iek^pareiuL^He was 
tKcTiehtrustcd^srith considerable functions in the administration, 
which he dischargisd in consultation with his father. , 

South Indian polity attached great importance'to the regent. 

It has been suggested that the expression Jrairalya that occurs 
in some south Indian inscriptions, refers to Maharaja, the ruling 

^ . . - - - ~ I ■ ' 

1. Ka-nin'idka, If. a-5. Barhaspatjai school held that the study of the 
TrayiwKuniiiirable.asitactcrfasascrecn obscuring the vision of a king -vvho 
should know the ways of the, \vorId. 

2. cf. ^ TRtfT srfwr; I 

f^ TvTTf ^ ri 

AgniP. Chap. 220, a-3 

It is intereiting to note that B 3 .oa agrees with the A^ifiuraya on the ' scope 
olttlie training of the prince. setKai{ambdri,p 55 (N. P. edition) 



king. YuvaMi a , the hfTr.a p parcnt and Mutura)a the sfmor- 
malc member of the royal family, who wa^ the prospective regent 
in the case ot neces sity" 

■ i he regency had its own advantages and was an obvious 
necessity in the case of a minority administration Many regents 
like Patalamalla m the ca s e of Ras ht r a kuta -lang-An^havar^ia I 
an d Vijayaditya m the case of the GaiSga king ^ivama ra 11 
discharged their duties dmntrrr<ti>H!y. B ut some regents would 
try to usurp the throne for themselves, as happened in the case 
Mangalisa, t he regent of Pulakeim 1 and Krishna in the case of 
t he Yadava ruler Ramachandra ^ ^ 

King Kharavela of Onssa was a minor at the time of the death 
o fhufather his formal coronation was postponed till his attam- 
ing the age of 24 It is however doubtful whether this practicc- 
was generally followed , there are cases of formal coronation 
at a much earlier age King Karikala o f Sangama age is said 
to have been crpwncd kin g s^^en he was 6h ly~flve — Avimta 
Konganlvarma was crowned king when he was still a child m his 
aiother’s lap Nandivarman Pallavalmalla was 12 at the time o f 
his coronati on When the system of regency was developed, no 
objection wis probably felt to the formal coronation of even a 
child 

\ ^Vhen t he heir ap paren t was a minor at hiS succession, 
the administration was earned on by a council of regency The 
e vidence of the [atakas.* dramas* and inscriptions shows t hat 
u sually the dowager queen prestded_ovgr_thi5 cniincil Ind ia 
can proudly point to several dowager queens like Navani ka 
(f, 150 B C ) and Prabhavaiigupta (c 380 A D ), who suc- 
cessfully earned on the administration of extensive kingdoms 
dutmg the long of tVvow sons 

Hindu law, however, did not permit an only daughter 
to succeed her father as the ruling queen Bhishma, no doubt, 
advises king Dharma to sanction the coronation of the daughters 

I IV pp 109 437 In the Ia« case the kinif of B mam became a hernnt 
• ~ t. L. 1 Ihu 
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of those kings, who had died in the war, and left no male issues 
Ijcjwnd.^ This, nowever, was not the general opinion! The 
vast majority of the constitutional writers opposed the succession 
women to the throne, because they felt that on account of 
iheii natural limitations, they cannot become effif’ent adminis- 
trators. * 


What therefore happened when the only heir to the throne 
a daughter was that her hulband succeede'd to the kiy dom 
oTllis father-in-Ia\^ In such cases, the daughter was sometimes 
regarrded also as thcs regnant queen, as is suggested by the joint 


coinage of Chajidragup ta I and his Lichchhavi qtleen Kumara- 
devi. Usu^y however the heiress also becanie merely a queen 
consort. ^ 

In south India, especially under the Chalukyas and the 
R^htrakiitas, princesses in the royal family were appointed 
frequently to important administrative posts. We shall refer to 
only two cases by way of illustration ; Revakanimmadi, a dau gh- 
tcr of Amogha varaha I and the wife of Erra gahga, was the gover- 
nor of the important district of Edatore 2,000 in c. 850 A. D ., 
and Akka devi, an elder sister of Jayasiriiha III, was rulin g 
over the district of Kinsukuda in 1022 A. D. Such cases, however, 
a »-c~~no ricniotvn_ _tg_-noFthem India. 

"We haVe a solitary case of an Alupa ruler of south Kanara 
stating that he rules'j dmtly with hirChief~Qu een> This however 
docs not seem to have been a common practice even in the South.^ 
In conclusion we shall passingly refer to the position of the 
queen. In the Vedic period, she figured in the list of the ratnir 
or importont st^te' officers^ut her lunction in the administra- 
dbiTiTnot knWm Constitutional writers do not allot to the 
queen any part in the administration, but in actual practice, 
it' may have been often influenced by her views and personality. 
This was the case to a greater degree in south India, where 
we often find queens making land grants on their own authority 


»• Trfer ^ i Mth x11.32.s3 

^ Jat.l. 155 

I M.N.lll. 65-66 

3. T. V. Mahalingam, South Indian Polity, p. 37 
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or functioning as viceroys over extensive provinces * There 
u ample eii^nce to show that frincesses and queens used 
to rece ive administrative and military training to be of use to 
them in the case of necessity 

DIVINITY OF THE KINO 

It is intercsling to note that the doctrmc of the divinity of 
the Icing, which became $0 popular m India in he hrst mille< 
mum of the Chnstian era, was unknown to the Vcdic period 
Kingship at that ti nc was a purely secular institution The 
kmg in his official or pubh'* capacity was not required to per- 
form any sacrifices for the promotion of the public weal or 
the removal of a tribal or national calamity 

In the Rtp eeda, one king alone Pruru kutsa ha s h^’en o nly 
once describ-^d as.ardhadeva o r semi divine (IV 4a b g) , and 
one Solitary and late passage of the Alharvtweda (XX 127 7) 
dttenbes king Parikshit a s a god among men {To devo marlvan 
tfcMi) These passages, liowciw, lio not prove the acceptance 
of the divinity of (he king by the age , I^rukutsa was called 

semi divine. proballl\ brrfUr* htt jrnt Uirr> as 

a spectat I'avour of the gods lodra and Varu na Parikshit 
xs'oUed a god among men m a hymn which is out to panegy- 
rise him , as no other king is ever so described in the Vedre 
literature, we may take it that the theory of the king’s divinity 
was yet confined to the imagination of a few grateful courtiers 
When a Samiti ( popular asse mbly) could depose a king, the 

an atmosphere ui the Brahmana period j vhich was more favoura- 
able to the notion of the divinuy of the king Victories of the 
king began to lie ittnbutcd to the favour of Indra, and very 
often the latter's epithet began to be transferred to the former * 
At the time of the royal coronation the pncsi averred that it was 
at the command of g od Savitar that the CQ rQn ation_a h1'**’"" was 
4>e mg given, and that tpo^ not with his human hands and arm s. 

1 A S AltcJtir Tftt Ptuhtit H'»mn pp 186-8 (2nd Ed ) 

a A Br, VIII a 
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but with the hands of god Pushan and the arm s_of g od A^yjns . 
G ^s Agtti, Savitar and Bni^sp ati were believed to enter the 
pe^n of the king, when he was being annointed at the corona- 
uon. Some of thes^fices he performed like the Aivamedh a 
and the Vajapeya were declared to enable him to obtain parity 
I he mystery of the multitude obeying one king was 
.ought to be explained by some on the ground that he was the 
veritable visible symbol of Prajapati, the chief of gods.^ Brah- 
manaswcrc claiming divinity {Jjhudevatva') for themselves and 
were, therefore, not disposed to deny it to the king, who was ex- 
pected to uphold their privileges. The political thinkers began 
to advocate that the age of anarchy came to an end, when at 
the request of the suffering humanity, t he Creator made a ffod e 
o f Law and appointed a king to administer it . This view about 
the origin of the state conceded a quasi-divinity to the king. 
The Mahahharata states the god Vishnu himself entered into the 
body of the first king (XII. 39. 128). It further maintains that 
if a person despises a king, his penance and sacrifices will bear 
no fruits. All these circumstances and factors created an at- 
mosphere during the post-Vedic period, which was very favourable 
to the doctrine of the divinity of the king. The_adiC£iit — of- the 
Kushana dynasty in th£_lSLxentu ry - A . H. — finJiLCll-Strengthened 
th'efenffencvt or^ard the king as divine. _ Owing to the in fluence 
ofthe Chinese tradition-, kings of this house claimg dJXLbeJchn-SOHS 
snd represe nted -thgmselves o n their.... coins 
as descending from clouds and surrounded by divine _^anies.^ 
Temples were also built by the Kushana emperors in honour 
of their dead predecessors whose statues were worshipped there 
as gods or demigods. 

Divinity has bee n defin itely claime d for the king by som e 
Manu avers that the king is verily a 
human form ; his very body is formed 


great divinity in the 


1 6 -. 5r., XIi. 4 . 4- 3 ; r.5r.,XVin.io. 10 

2 t JTsnw; I . 1 


Br., V. 1.5. >4 

'3. The Catalogue oj Coins in the Punjab Museum, Vol. I. PI XVIP. 31 . 33 
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by the preator by taking particles from the bodies ol the divine 
guardians of the eight quarters * T he Vithnup uTna^ and the 
Bhagioata say that a nu mber of divinities reside tp 

latter goes to the extent of averring that V**"^*, 




d ifferent limbs of h is body * The convention of regarding the 
k^ng as divine has become quite general , even the Buddhists 
m later times regarded the kings g^multdevas (gods by co nven- 
tion or public opinion) Sanskrit dramatists use the word 
deoa, wnen a king is to be addressed, and the efforts of the medi 
eval dynasties to trace their origin to gods Brahma, Rama or 
Lakshmina also presuppose a desire to emphasise their divine 
origin and character 

When the Avatara theory became popular, kings beg an lu 
be regardedasmcarnation ofgods Thus kings Chandra and 






ma and Han respectively (/ A , 


XVIll 15 , £ i IX 319) Th ePnlflgirajaoija^a, VU bl de scribes 
Its hero as zr onatSTa of RSma 

'i he divinity of king was thus accepted by some Smntis and 
Puranas It is , how ever, the view of only a small minority 
among them , which m aintains th at thVkmg is the deity incarn ate 
The vast number of the Smptisand the Puranas merely content 
themselves by drawing attention to the functional resemblance 
between the king on one side and the various deities on the other 


tr 1 Mann VII 5 4 

2 ^ I 

iJ'TWd M<kwr' ^ III hshnup I 13 14 

s srnft hkw«/i;m 1 
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Thus the Mahabharala^ (XII. 67. 40 ff,), the Naradasrpriti (XVII, 
26 ii^),\.hcSukramti ( 1 . 73 ff.), XhcMatsya {eh. 2 ti), the Mdri^an 4 ej/a 
(27. 21, ff.), the Agni (225. 16}, the Padma (I. 30. 45 ff,j and 
the Brihaddharma (Uttarakbanda, 3, 8) Puranas point out how 
llic king resembles god Fire, because he burns the wicked by-his 
J)o^v•er, the god Sun because he secs every thing-through his spies 
the god Yama because he metes out just punishment, the god 
Kubera, because he showers wealth on the deserving, and sc on.^ 
The majority view tJius points only to the functional resem- 
blance between the king on the one side and the various divini- 
ties on the other. It does not say that the king is himself a god, 
but observes that his functions are similar to those of some gods. Most 
Hindu writers have thus advocated the divimty. not of the 
person of the king but of his office, because of the resemblance 
between his functions and those of some deities. Varnasrama- 
dharma which the king was cxpcctco to enforce was also regarded 
as divine and it was probably felt that the theory of the divimty 
of king would enable him to discharge this duty bette r. It was 
felt that the king’s statps wo uld become higher and th e lendenev 
to obey the state’s orders strong ^, if its head was represen ted 
as divine, hut wU en the question of the duties and responsibili - 
ties of the king was at issue, his divinity di d not afford him an y 
immunityTir privilege. If he was bad inSaracter and remiss 
in-perffirming his duties, he became demoniac and no t divine. 

In Europe the doctrine of the divinity of the king was first 
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a dvanced when Alexander the Great was_tigined m his hfe » me 
i n g ^{34 B. C Roman emperors were deified after Ihcir death 
and temples were built m their honour Chnsuanitv concede d 
real divinity to the Pope and it was believed thati ic rnuld irans- 
fer ■ ^ o ation 

me ■ ■ Pope» ' 

me ■ Later 


on the conflict between the Pope and the king came to an end 
and the kings started to utilise the theory of their divinity jn 
their struggle against the people In this connection four prO' 
positions were advanced, (i) that the monarchy is a divinely 
ordained institution , (2) that the hereditar^nght is indefeasible, 
(3) that kings are accountable to God alone , (4) that 
non resistance and passive obedience arc enjoined by God 
King’s divinity beg an to be advocated tn drfr ncp nf-roval 
t iranny In ancien t India, Na rada » the solitary writer who 
a t one place went to the exte nt of maintain ing that the person 
of even a wicked king was inviolable becau se of his divinity * 
His view, however, was not generally accepted " ^e widce d 
king Vena claimed exemption from punishment on the ground 
of h»s divinity, but angry »ge3 killed h im immediate ly alter 
he had advanced this impious p lea It is further necessary to 
emphasise that only good and pious kings vere rceardctl a s 
di vine by ancient Hind us , bad and impious onft were dubbed 
as demoniac • The view of Gregory the Great that even bad 
kings arc dmne and responsible to God alone was clearly net 
acccotablc to most ofthe ancient Indian thinkers Even Manu, 
who ad\ ocates the divinity oP the king in the extreme^ 


TTStOt TJTPIFrPf 5^ I 
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Hojatranstni i nbo enjoins ewn a '»ciciis king cf 
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'‘•'‘111 punishment in this 
''^L i!f- ‘ 1 ' lie mi sbeh aves anH^Tnirp^ov^s He further points 
out that the ciivm ity of the Icing docs not c^cr infallibility on 
jiim. As a matter of rac-t, says Afanu (VII. 45),' he is more JiabJc 
to riT and fall than ordinary men, as he is exposed to greater 
temptations ; he siioiild., t hrreforc. _K^ gr eater precaut ions 
t o see that he docs not become a n rev to diflerent vices and 
calami ties that arise o ut o f /.oma (pas sion) JirodAa ( anger j and. 
/^rtjgrced) . A few kings misled by the surrounding” flatterers, 

it teems, claimed infallibility on account of their so-called 
di%'inity : how they became huts of public ridicule has been 
well drtrribrd by Ijar a,’ the biographer of king Harsha. 

Th e, view of BlacksioriFTfnTi CriicdkiPcrisriot:^ 


of doing \vrong but also of th in king wrong was clea rly_ not 
subscribed to by the ancient Indian thinkers. As a matter of 
frici they regarded liim as more cxposccTto errors and tempta- 
tions than ordinary human beings. Nor was king’s divinity 
tonsil ued as necessitating passive obedience even to wicked 
kings. Bishop Ilossue t contended that open impiety on the 
part of a prince did not exempt the subjects from the obedience 
whicb they owe to him ; Calvin held that kings, unworthy 
of liondur, must nevertheless receive most respectful submission. 
A ncient Indian thinkers did not usually su bscribe to such 
they were hot even prepared to rccogmic thcTfivinrtj*^ 
of unworthy kings. They have bluntly described them as de- 
moniac and have permitted their subjects tgjcbcl openly aga inst 
them, as will be presently sho wn. The view of James I that the 
wickedness ofaking can nc)W make subjects that arc ordained to 
be judged by him, to become his judges, was not acceptable to 
ancient India. It will be thus seen that Willioughby’s observation 
•that ‘in all the vast Asiatic monarchies of the early days, the rulers 
claimfcd a <;iivinc right to control the affairs of the state and this 


1 Kudamban, gukan^sa’s advice to Chandrapida 
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was submitted to by people with but little question,* docs not hold 
good of ancient India ' 

It has been argued by Dr Jayaswal that the theory of the 
Dmnity of King was advanced by Manusmfth to support the 
Brahmana empire of Pushyarmtra* and to counteract the BuddKisl 
theory of the origin of state by contract Our discussion above 
must have made it clear to the reader that the theory of the king’s 
divinity was gradually gaining ground and it cannot be 
ascribed to Manu alone T he contract theory was aho rerfu nc- 
t only advanced by a few writers, both Hindu and Buddhist, 
an d It wa< harHt v suspected that it was in’opposition to th~ ^th€ory 
o f kinpf ’s-divinitY ~ ' 

Before concluding this topic, we may briefly survey the 
views of some ancient civilisations about the divinity ot the king 
I n anaent Tgypt Pharoha was regarded as the ton of the god 
Sun He officiated at public sacrifice* and he alone could 

supplicate to God for favour or mercy I n ancient Bab ylonia 
and Assyria, kings were regarded as viceregents of God and were 
thus awarded divine honours In a ncient Greece kin e was 
believed to be descended from a divine ancestor , he was Zeus- 
born and Zeus nurtured He alone possessed the knowledge 
of the divine infallible dcaees Afl^r lo A D Rome began to 
deify her cm c eroES , they were proclaimed drvmc after their 
death and temples were built m-their honour The views of 
the 17th and i8th century thinkers ofEurope have been referred 
to already 

We have so far examined the notion of king’s divimty. Let 
us now examine *cme other notions assoaated with kingship 
in order to understand properly the position of the lung 

KINO AS UrHOLDER OF THE UORAL ORDER 

From the Vedic times downwards, the king has been r'yafd''d 
as the supporter and upholder of the law The Vedic h^ld 
that the ideal king was to be dhntevraUi, dedicated to law and 


1 Jiatare »f pp 4J 3 
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pict) like the giiMt god Varun a. The king may Ijc divine, but 
the law was still more so, and must, therefore, be respected by 
him. The essence of rulcrship lies in lihqrm^; the king should 
realise that there is nothing higher than dftjrma and always 
abide by it.’ 'I'hc first king Vena had to lake the oath that he 
would scrupulously follow the dharma prescribed in the authori- 
tative works on the subject and never act wilfully.- The res-/ 
ponsibility of the the king was particiiTarly great. He 
the first citizen and his subjects were naturally prone to follow 
his example. His conduct, therefore, should be always exemplary. 
Unhappiness, miser)' and pestilence among the subject swere 
attributed to failure in duty on the part of the king. ‘When 
kings arc unjust’ says .one writer, ‘even sugar and salt lose their 
flavour.’’ The popular notion on this subject is well illustrated 
by the Jatakas, fie ox of a ploughman is struck accidentally 
by-hi.s plough-share ; for this the king is to blame ; a milkrrian 
is killed by a vicious cow, the blame is assigned to the same 
quarter ; even a frog docs not spare the king when it is bitten 
by hungry crows.* Happiness, it was believed, depended upon 
virtue and pigty, and these could prosper only if the king set 
a proper example and stanefard^’^nder a good king prosperity 
with prevail.* v' 

An early South Indian work, Afanimekhalai, VII. 5. 8-12 
expresses itself in a similar strain : — 

If the king did swerve from his righteous path 
The planets would all change their course ; 

If the planets errant turn, 

Would dearth of rain surely ensure. 

If dearth of rain there were. 

Nothing on earth would then survive. 


UlRd I Br. Up, i. 4- >4 

’T II jt/M. XII. 59- 

3. JSlaKa. Vol. Ill, P- 4- V, pp. 101-7. 
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xmo ASAPt/BUC SERVANT 

The next important notjon about the iung was that he 
was the servant of (he people An 9ariyDfaana34AJra-ivritcr* observes 
that the king is really a servant, the t6% tax being his wage. 
Kautilya at one place points out how the king was on the same 
footing as his soldiers, both receiving their different wages and 
both being entitled to share the assets of the nation * , Narada 
also regards the taxation as the king’s pay for t he nrotecu on of 
his people No one ever makes a payment, says ^ipararkaj v, ith- 
out expecting a return , the taxes, thcrcfore,~m^e 'paid ohl y as 
a return for the protection expected from the king * Smec the 
people pay him the proper wage, the king must serve 
them as a servant, nay even as a slave * This is of course a 
hypcrbSJic statement , the reality is hpited by ^ukra when he 
describes the king both as a master and a servant of the people * 
KDta AS A TRUSTEE 

The notion of the hngshtp as a trust was also there m ancient 
India The king was particularly enjoined to note that the 
treasury was not his private or pereonal propert) It was a 
public trust to be utilised for public purposes If a king mi$appro> 
pnated public funds and diverted them to his personal use, 
he would be guilty of sm and be condemned to hell * To put 
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it in a nutshell, the king must regard his own happiness as 
indissolubly connected with that of his subjects.'^ 

/ y According to some political thinkers, however, the duties 
/ of the king are even more onerous and exacting thtwi those of 
/ a trustee. The latter is expected to take scrupulous care of the 
/ trust ; it is sufficient if he promotes the welfare of the trust 
I and refrains from taking any direct or indirect advantage from 
j his position as a trustee. He is not required or expected to 
-j make any self-sacrifice for promoting the interest of his trust. 

I The ideal king, on the other hand, is required to do this. Just 
I as an expectant mother sacrifices her oi^n desires and pleasures, 

/ lest they should be harmful to the child t6 be born, the king must 
/ sacrifice his own conveniences, inclinations and pleasures in 
' order to be of the maximum help and service to his people.*^ 
The body of the king is not meant for enjoyment of pleasures ; 

has to put up with great troubles and worries wliile carrying 
out the royal duty of protecting the subjects and fulfillihg the 
dharma? 


WAS THE MONARCHY LIMITED ? 

There is thus no doubt that ancient Indian thinkers re- 
garded him only as the ideal king, whose life was dedicated 
to service and welfare of his people. Human nature being ' 
what it is, the average king, however, was not likely to follow 
the ideal with a firm will and detcrmii^ioli. What steps were ^ 
devised to protect the people from the v/hims atid caprices of a 
tyrannical king? What checks were contemplated upon the 
royal power, if it tended to become unjust and oppressive^/^ 
It must be admitted at the outset that no constitutional 


che cks in the modern sen se of the word were devised by ou r 
anc ^t thinker s. It is liFely that the samiti or tHeP PonuIatAsscjn- 
bly of the Vedic age functioned as a constitutional check upon 
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the king , there is evidence to show that asking could hardly 
maintain his position, if this Assembly was not in agreement 
with him The powen of the Popular Assembly, however, 
declined as ccntuncs rolled on , it also disappeared from the 
scene bye 500 B C ,_and its place was not taken by any similar 
body The king lrould piunish his subjects for their breach 
of duty in his own law courts , there was, however, no Popular 
Assemblyorforuminthepost*'^ 4 *<^penod, which could effccH 
vcly control the king if he ^c ame oppressive The ministry 
m normal times no doubt provided an cfhcicnt check , but as 
ministers held their posts during the king’s pleasure they felt 
powerless if a king was too self-willed and tyrannical to be amen> 
able to the force of public opinion 

We Should not, however, forget that the constitutional 
checks in the form of non voting of supplies by Parliamen ts 
O’* Popular Bodies are recent developments, unknown to the 
ancient times Courts to try kings for their oppr^ive acts 
were unknown in the ancient days not only m India but also 
cbewhere/^riCient Indians, therefore, naturally did not 
hit up^ these remedies They, however, devised a number 
of other checks, which were suffiaently clfccuve in the normal 
times, 

Reheious and spiritual sanrtions,had_thc_greate5t terror m 


anaent India and our constitutiona 


cm in order to curb the tvrannical tenden 


who oppresses his su^_^pets or misappropriates public funds, is 
guilty of dereliction of duty ^ Varuna, the chastiser o f kings, 
wou ld punuh hint -icvert^jyr-^-T f a king levied an uniust fi ne, he 
was to offes. th» ^ amount to Varuna as a fine by ‘ 

himself ‘ The threat of hell was also there, and it served as a great 
deterrent in ancient tirtics 

I st?Tn:iK«i' TRft si^TfprasyitnTfir i srerasn ^rr^tr- 

TiJJ I OTRft r? wfilRTRIWI I iv. 

13 TomrdicvAlwnicf* ihisnulivnoratinefintnchicniclf appeared a< uranic, 
they therefore v%rotj<iK tlioughl Chat a referred to a subordinaic Ving or an 
ofTicer cf ?TF>TnniTiMT 1 
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The king was no doubt divine, but the sstabHshcdJawajind 
customs were still more so. The king was required to take a 
vow at his coronation that he would scrupulously respect them. 
He had no power to change them at his swe^ will^’^^ 

Kings usually tend to become whimsiral or arbitrary by 
the ab sence of proper training. . Our writers, therefore, have 
laid particular emphasis on making adequate provision for the 
proper education and training of princes during their childhood 
and adolcsccnce.-^ hey grow particularly eloquent in descr ibing 
h ow a pritl€^oug ht Jo_bc mod^t^^nd s^lptfontrolicd, pious 
and religious, swe et in sp eech and seemly in behavi our^ ^a^ r 
to wait upon the elders and preceptors, careful to keep good 
company, sens iti^ to public opi nion and criticism, and well- - 
grounded in the milita ry art and the sc ience of public admtnli^ 
tration. It was hoped that a prince trained on the above~Imcs 

would hardly ever go astray and become a source oL-troublcs 
to liis^pebplcs. ' 

It has been already shown above how very high ideals were 
placed before the king and how he was exhorted to regard 
himself as a public servant or a trustee of the people. He was 
to regard his subjects as his children and strive likea loving father, 
for their welfare. He was to realise that he can himself be happy 
only when his subjects arc contented and prosperous. He could 
become stern only against the evil docre..^'^ 

Our political writers realised that idleness is usually^ res- 
ponsiwc for frivolity and have therefore prescrib ed a very exact - 
ing time table for the king, which hardly left him any leisu re. 

king’s time table as pres cribed i n the Arthasastr a hardly 
■six ^ours arc allotted foTTcCTeation and "sleep ( I. 19). ^he 
time-table prescribed by ^ukra is_ gflually, exactly (I. 275-283). 

A king, however) may not receive such training, or his tyran- 
nical disposition may be too strong to be curbed by it. If he 
is not amenable to the force of public opinion, if he does not listfcn 
to the advice of his elders, preceptors and ministers, if the horror 
of the hell has no deterrent elfect upon his oppressive^open- 

sities and activities, what are the subjects to do? 

We have already shown how our writers do not recom- 
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who subscribed to his divinity, ^takas also record a number 

PumShlTlimt- dbr-tfacir 

tyranny.^ ~ 

ThTrecognition of the subjects’ right to depose or kill a 
tyrant no doubt shows that ancient Indians regarded sovereignty 
as ultimately rfcsiding in people. It could, however, be exer- 
cised only by a p opular uprisi ng and not through any peaceful 
means. It was thus "not a constitutional, but rather an extra- 
constitutional right. It was a remedy very difficult to adopt. 
How can the p eople successfully defy the mighty power of a tyrant 
who has a trained and paid-krmy-tQ-support his tHrnmr? — • 

There is certainly a great force in the above line of argu- 
ment. A less extreme but more practical remedy should have 
been devised against the tendency of the king’s powers becoming 
oppressive. We should , hnw /rver^ nntr- rhat- timCS 

it was n ot so difficult to dpthr nnf_^tL.ftxr:CT»t^.-a.-tytapt, as it is in 
mgderrT'days • Ja t^as often describe the p eopl e doing so wit h 
s uccess . We should not forget that in olden days, on the one 
hand regularly paid and trained standing armies did not usually 
exist, and on the other hand, villages and towns had their own 
militias under popular control and armed with weapons in no 
way inferior to those of the king’s army. The possibility of a 
successful rebellion was, therefore, not a remote one. The 
country was studded with a number of feudatories and sub- 
feudatories, and it was not difficult for people to find a leader 
from among them or from among ministers and high officials 
to put an end to tyranny. The last rulers of the Maurya and the 
^uhga dynasties and king GovindalV of the Rashtrakuta house, 
for instance, lost their thrones because their misrule drove people, 
ministers and feudatories to rebel against them. People’s right 
to rebel and invite a more virtuous ruler to the throne 
was a much more feasible and practicable right in ancient 
times than we can think it to be in the modern age, when 
governments are armed with tanks, airoplanes and atomic 
bombs and the subjetts have to oppose them by fists, knives, 
and lathis. 

1. Ses Sachchankira and Padakusalamanava Jatkas, Nos. 73, 4?2 
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The normal checks on kiog*s powers were, of course, not 
strong enough to compel a tyrant to respect the law, who had 
ro aoprchension of hell and no respect for public opinion 
In their practicability and suitability, they were inferior to 
those devised by the modern dcmo^ci-s, where the Cabinet 
IS responsible to Parliament Wc shaTi, however, not forget 
that when the states in ancient India were ako Small Idee the city 
states of ancient Greece, as in the Vcdic period, the popular 
a53emblies(rainHu^ did control the king more orlcsslikeamodcrr 
representative assembly The greatest calamity for a king 
envisaged in that dim and distant past, was disagreement between 
him and his Popular Assembly * When, however, states became 
larger and larger, a central popular assembly became imprac- 
ticable owing to long distances and bad roads We should 
also not forget that the principle of a representative democracy, 
where people arc represented m a central parliament by their 
diosen representatives, u hardly more than 300 years old It 
was no wonder that it did not exist laancient India, as tn ancient 
Greece or Rome 

It should not, however, be supposed that our ancient Indian 
constitutional thinkers had lett ever) thing to the fear of hell, 
the force of public opinion or the chances of a successful resurrec- 
tion They had advocated and brought about an extensive 
decentralisation orgovernmeot functions and powers b\ investing 
village councib, town committees ana district boroughs with 
very wide admin strative powers and functions, as will be sbow’n 
n. Chap XI 

Governments in ancient Inda could eventually reach the 
people and disclim^c iheir functions mainly through these bodies, 
and the representatives of the people had a dcasive voice in them 
Kings ma> impose any number of taxes, eventually those only 
could be realised which the village councils could agree to collect 
The local bodies were also discliargmg judicial funclmns and 
that removed a poucr'ul engine of oppression from the 
control of the king TTic) had also a prescriptive right to 

I ttOifd' I ^ I 19 ij * 
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a fair percentage of the land tax and other revenues collected 
in their jurisdiction, which they could utilise according to the 
wishes of the locality for the local works of public utility. The 
local executive officers w ere usually hereditary servants and not 
meniSe^ of the cental bu reaucracy ; they, therefore, generally 
siHc dt^th the local ^dies in their tussle w ith the central govem- 
ment. The villa ge communities and town council s to a great 
extent resembled small republics, where the voice of the people 
prevailed. The activities of a tyrannical king, therefore, were 
not usually very effective much beyond his capital. The exten- 
sive decentralisation advocated and brought about in ancient 
Ir ^i^was thus the most effective and pr actical check upon the 
kil l’s powe rs. The checks of the modem type were absent 
b^^use the idea of the representative government was unknown 
both in the East and the West down to the i 6 th centur y. 

XHE 'POSITION OF THE KING BEFORE C. 5OO B. C. 

We shall conclude this chapter by making a brief survey 

of the position of the king in the different periods of the ancient 
historv. 

The Dosition, powers and privileges of the king have varied 
from age to age. When in the prehistoric period, the king was 
only the seninrmosf membe r in tEe council of peers, when be 
often owed his position to an elect ion, either real or formal, 
when there was a popular council (s amiti) to actively supervis e 
hiFadministration, his position was often ihscctu-e and powers 
limited. He was often expelled from the throne and prayers 
were offered on his behalf that he may not have such a fate, 
as was actually the case with some kings like ^shtartu, Dirgha- 
i ravas and Smdhukshit .. It appears that taxation was also 
voluntary and the^povv^rful nobles and patriarchs would give 
only o txasional presents to the king, rather than regular taxes,^ 
One great favour that India is supposed to confer at the time 
of coronation is to compel the subjects to pay the taxes regularly 
.to the king.* 


1 tpr ^ I A. V. III. 29.3 

2 spsiT 0 I X. 173.6 
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which dealt with 

se nou's ofTcnccs, though ordinary cases were dtspossc? r>r h y 
popuLir c ouncils. He carried on the administration with the 
help onrH-umbcrofofficcrs like the generals (srnanis). gramanls 
(vjilnp headmen), hh'iUrh, saigrahtim and sKrar, the precise 
funci.ons of the last three arc not known at present. 


tite king's position APTER c. 500 B. C. 

States of /hirl>' big size emerged into existence during this 
period and the power of the king was on the increase. The dis- 
appe.arnncc of the samiti or Popular Assembly naturally helped 
the process. Th e percentage of se}f~willcd and tyrannic al kings 
increased as cent uries rolle d cm! ~ 

Considerable precautions were taken for the personal safety 
of the king. The Arlhaiaslra (I. 21) narrates how streets were 
carefully guarded when the king was going outside and how a 
careful watch was kept over the visitors in the audience hall. 
A b odyguard of smart swordsmen was always 01^ attendance on 
the king. The king used to often change his room of residence 
in the palace to upse t possible plots of murder and his food was 
first tested to det^t whether there was any poisoning. 

’ Some- writers of this period like iSukra and-. Somesvara give 
us ai vivid picture of the audience hall, its seating arrangements 
and the etiquette followed in it. The king w.is seated in the centre 
on a richly deco>'atcd throne, attended by the parasol-bearer and 
the Ghouri-wavers, a body-guard was posted at a suitable distance. 
Behind the -king were seated his sons, grandsons, sisters’ sons ; 
the seats on the left side were allotted to relations like uncles’ 
sons, daughters’ sons, and officers like the commander-in-chief 
and those on the right to maternal grand-father, son-in-law 
and members of the ministry. The poet-laureate, the royal as'- 
trologer and the royal physician were given suitable places. 

Bards and musicians occupied their allotted places and an- 
nounced the entry of the king and chanted the songs describing his 


I Kalhaka Smhita 2C. 4 
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cxpJoiu The roy»l procession \,Mt he:ided bj she king , queens 
followed tested »n their palanquins Then came princes of the 
blood royal, ministers and high ofTicials These were followed 
by feudatories, heads of departments and such provincial gover- 
nors, and olhaals who w ere in t)ie capital on dui> \\ hen ev ery 
body was properly seated, defeated kim^s vvere summoned 
they liad to presiraie themselves first and vi,ere then allotted 
suitable seats It u possible that theabov e plan mav not hav e been 
followed m its exact details evcr)*where « but it vmII give tfie 
reader an idea of the ro>aI pomp oild pageantr) during the first 
millennium of the Clirutan era 

During this period thekmp b erime the ep'<»ctiic head of the 
executive adminut rattoa^ there was no popular assembly like 
jtmtit to check him !fe controlled both the treasury and the 
military Agrees, though there were commander in-cincf and Irea- 
suercr under him foreign |K)Iic> and p eace and war were 
largely dete rmined b> li im Ministers wereseieciecl b> the ting 
and tiei <2 oilice during his pleasure The kuig presided over the 
council of mmuters and ns decisions had to receiv e ro> al assent 

l aw, but _t he >:»ng_cnuld-4n<-r«y or decrea scjis incidence 
Th eoreucally t hc-k iog h ad_DoJcgubln.£j>Qvtfr. but he could 
suppl ement the provasip as nf inafnmt ry law by his own 
ordi nances p brf^'**"^***- tn which w as oblig or) Ordinanc es 
of kings like A^oka and Kumarapala are well knowTi The king 
lised to go on Irequent lours in the kingUbmlo inspect the condi- 
tion of the people, to redress their grievances and to collect the 
tributes from his feudatones >\hcn in the capital he used to re- 
ceive the reports of his spies to keep himself m contact w iih the 
latest developments Foreign affairs took a large portion of Jit* 
time He was the s upreme judicial auth ority and decided 
all appeals cither hims elf or through Jiis'Clucf Ju stice He 
could also grant reprieve and order jail deliveries on the occasion 
of his birth day, the coronation, etc It is not to he supposed 
that all kings of our period interested themselves in the above 
multifarious work ^^ersonal ilnhty aiitl_inrti n^>tT. M «-r>wiiii/‘d 
a good deal in determining thcspherC-Ofroyal activities 
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was sharply distinguished from monarchy,^ When,t hercforc, 
we get coin legends on hundreds of coins, referrin g not to the b’ngs 
o f the Yaudheyas, the Malavas and the Ariunavanas,* but to thei r 
g angs, i t is clear that they refer not to their tribes but to their 
or republican states, which ha d authorised the coin issue. 

Apart from the evidence of coin legends and technical 
constitutional terms, we have also the valuable testimony of some 
contemporary Greek writers to show that there were many 
for ms of non-moiiarchical states in ancient Ind ia. The account 
of Greek writers is held at discount in some quarters it is 
impossible not to suspect, they say, that the account of the State 
machinery given by them was not deliberately assimilated to 
the forms of government prevailing in Greece. It is very difficult 
to accept this line of argument. The political sense was nowhere 
more developed and state institutions better studied than in an- 
cient Greece. Greek historians found both monarchical and 
non-monarchical forms of the state prevailing in India. 
They themselves liked democracy better than monarchy, and 
there is no reason to believe that they would have gone out of 
their way in making a false statement about the prevalence of 
democracy among Indians, who were their bitter political oppon- 
ents for a long time. A study of their writings shows that 
they have taken particular pains to distinguish the different 
forms of government* Amphi was a king and so was Porus ; 
when the latter became a faithful subordinate ally of Alexander 
the Great, we arc told that the Greek conqueror added a large 


province to his kingdom, ‘subduing inhabitants whose form 
of government was republican’.’ The government of the city 
of Nyasa was in the hands of an aristocracy.* The Sabaracac 
was a powerful Indian tribe, ‘where the form of government 
was democratic and not regal’.® To the cast of the Beas was 
a powerful kingdom ‘in which the multitude was governed by 


1. I Kat yayana on Panini IV. t. 160 

2. Beni Prasad. S/ate in AncienI India, 168-p 

3. M'Crindle, Inicsion of Alexander the Great, p. 3c8-<, 

4. Itid, p. 81 
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the aristocracy, who exercised ihcir authority with justice and 
moderation.* There were a number of non'in,i/narchjal state# 
in the Indus valley, but when the Greeks came across a monarchy 
in that region, their historians do notfaU tomention it. J^ev _ 



ot the^opularTout^h When such minute facts about thevaria- 
tions in the forms of the state and administrationhavebcen care- 
fully noticed by the Greek writers, we cannot brush aside their 
account on thefanciful plea that their imagination, which incited 
them to Sec Hellenistic things in non-Hellcnic countries, was 
mainly responsible for their reftrencts to Indian ttpubVics. 
•M * Crmd]e'8 view that the independent nr autnnfm^fn is states 
mentioned by the- Greek writers refer to village commuoilics is 
equaljiLUiiieDabl^ Greek authors in fact have larely relived 

t'5'the village life or village government. Nor can we accept the 

opinion of Fick that the autonomous states^i the tireek writers 

wffe mdividuaroties or small states that maintained their indc- 
p«dence In tne nel^hboiuHhod ol great monarchies hke that of 
Magaclha.^ 'ihela^tis that iherv was no such big monar^y 
tfTTfielPunjab in the days of Alexander the Great ; as a matter 
of fact non-monarchical statcs'NrcremOrc extensive and powerful 
than the monarchical ones in that province at the time. 

It must have been noticed that the states under discussion 
have been so far described by us negatively as non-monarchi- 
cal. We must now proceed to ascertain their real form. They 
have been sometimes described as mere tribal organisations, 
sometimes as oligarchies, sometimes as aristocracies and some- 
times as republics. Let us sec what term will correctly describe 
their constitution. 

/iTTs argue d that to describe these states as republics or 
democracies ivould be hardly justifiable. Power was vested 
in these states not in the whole body of the dtizens but in a 

>. M’CrindIc, IntMicn of AlnanJn Uu Cnat, p. t 

z. IbiJ, p. tij, n a. 

3. Tick, Sootal Or^anisalien w /A# Jforth^vUrn India . t 
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s mall aristocratic class . Thus among the Yaudheyas. we de- 


firi ltcly know that the government was vested itT a colleg e of 
5,000 persons, each of whom was required to present an elephant"^ 
td ~nic state j It IS clear that the governing class of this state 
■50fisStc9~^ a rich aristocracy, members of which could afford 
to present an ^;lcphant to the state; common people had no y 
voice in its administration. The same was also the case with the 
^iikyas and Kolivas:_th e question of peace or war, w-hich vitally 
allcctcd the fortunes of the man in the street, was decided there 
by the ^akya and Koliya aristocrats, ( rajas ) , who were a few hun- 
dreds in number; the commoners like tJic farmers and the workers 
had merely to wait for and carry out the c^cci^rtS'of the privilegedjj^ 

order. 


or can be at once conceded that the gana ''states of the Yau- 
dheyas and the ^akyas, the Malavas and the Lichchavis were 
not democracies or republics in the sense in which we under- 
stand* these words today. S upreme and ultimate power did 
not lie veste d in the whole body of adult citizens, as is the 
case with mostof the wel l developed modern democracies. We 
can, howeved, still describe these states as republics^ Standard 


works and authorities on the political science define republic 
as a state, w'hcrc the sovereign power vests, not in a single person 
as in monarchy, but in a group or college of persons, more or less 
numeroil^^ Oligarchies, aristocracies and democracies "^have all 
been labelled as republics. Thus Sparta. Athence, Roine ...'- 
medieval Venice, the United NetherlancfT^idPokndliave alf 
been described as republics, tho^h none of 'them possessed 
that full democratic charactep^ which we are at present 
inclined to consider as the fn^t distinguishing feature lof a 
republic. In the republics of ancient Greece and Rome, the 
franchise was confined to a small minority, who governed a vast 
majority, consisting of slaves as well as persons like mechanics 
and artisans who were personally free and yet had no franchise. 
Democracy w'as a reality only Ari^h-^reference to the small class 
of full fledged citizens, and -not the-whole population. In the 


M’Crincllc, Invasion of Al-xander the Great, p. lai 
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medieval republic of Venice, after the closing of the council, 
the franchise was confined to a strictly limited aristocracy, 
which Itself was dominated by a small oligarchy The republic 
of the Seven States of Netherlands was no doubt governed 
by an elected Statcholdcr, but he was rawed to that 
position by the votes of a very small body of burghers, who only 
had the franchise And even in modern times m the USA 
millions of Negroes had no franchise for a long time and England 
had a number of pocket boroughs til! the middle of the 19th 
century In the 20th century France, nearly half the population 
^ has no franchise, for women in that country cannot >et vote 
m elections 


sons, but in a fairly numerous In the beginning this 

* class consisted only of the descendants of the Kshatny^ amihes, 
who had colored the land, brought « uh d er wJti va non 
and founded the nswstatc It appears that even the Kshatriya 
families, who amved later, did not enjoy thepnvilcge of admission 
to the ruling class for a long time The descendants of the on- 
gmal Kshatriya families, whose heads were called rajSs^ were 
known as rajenyas, while the rest of the Kshatriyas were known as 
ra/cnfcVlu the famous A ndhaka-Vrtshrii republic, the des - 
•*s:^i^n ts of^vaphalaka, Chaitra ka, Vasudeva and Smi cou ld be 
c^led'fgjmonto , the rest were aU rajanf Jthe com lege^ 
Vfiskni ryari^a gana^ajajaii would show that m the Vjishn re- 
public the power was vested in the original Kshatnya founder 
families It may be interesting to note that m the eastern state? 
of die U S A the distinction between the descendants of the 
original settlers’ families and those who amved later, wus for a 
long time recognised m the sphere of social life 

The Kshatriya settlers had inherited monarchical traditions 

1 Wflwi, VI 3 34 The deaenbes r<^mTja at A^huAtlla Pimiya 
kiholrijias 
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and the leaders of the colonising families claimed and enjoyed 
the privilege of royal coronation and royal title. Kautilya 
(Bk. XI. I) undoubtedly uses the- term Tojasabdopajlvinah ^fAih. 
/ireference to such republics where this usage prevailed. When 
Yudhishthira in the Mahdbhdrata points out how in some places 
there were kings in every house/ he obviously has small republics 
in view where this custom prevailed, can now well under- 
stand the statement in the Buddhist literature a’boutt Ke^ehch havi 
Saih gha or republic having 7707 kings in it .- The . traditional^ 
njiSlbeT ^ the original Kshatriya settlers, who had colonised 
/Muzaffarpur district was 7707 ; each one of them enjoyed the 
title of raja and claimed the privilege of ablution in the corona- 
tion tank (^abhisheka-pokaranl) , which is referred to in the Jatakas® 
and is still remembered at Vai^ali.^dle also had his own crown- 
prince, general and treasurer, ^ai^ali was a small republic,/^ 
cover ing not more than the area of one district, and if it ha d ' 
7707 kings, one can well understand the taunt in the Lalitav istara^ 
that e verybody at Vaiiali considered himself to b e a'king.® 

In course of time, political power became more broadbasedin 
the republics. TheA^rakosha ftistingiiisbes between twoLiypes of 
thedCshatriya republic ; Rdjanyak a-gana or republic was one wher e 
3wer was vested in the descendants of the original founder- 




families enjoyi ng the title of the rdja ; whereas rdiaka-gam ot: 
rennhluTwas one where it was vested in all the Kshatriya famil ies. ' 
wH ether descended from the original founders or not.V^ e can 
therefore welT understand how the 6mitiparvan in one place 
7 describes the members of a republic as edual to one another in 
their caste and family status.® 

Brahmanas enjoyed high social privileges in ancient India; 
Some of them Tised to take to the military profession also and 
would often found their own republican states ; one such state 
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existed ifr Sindh at the time of the invasion of A exandcr the 
Great. In Brahraana republics they enjoyed the privileged 
position, but whether they had the same in Kshatrlya republics, 
w’cdo not know. 

n ^ e Artfiaidslra XI. t would sho w that tn gome republics, 
both the military and trad ing classes shared the political power.^ 

The governing class in the Gana state was thus a iairiyhirgc 
one, probably as numerous as the corresponding eJassin the 
anaent republics of Greece or Rome. 

^^^,can,- therefore, legitimately describe the ancient Gana 
states as republics in the same sense in which the standard 
works on the political science describe the states of Athens, 
Sparta or Venice as republics, remembering at the same time 
that they were not democracies of the modem type, where 
the franchise is vested m as large a number of citirens as possible. 
Political power was mainly in the hands of the K^juitfiyas. In 
ancient Greece, there was often a conflict between aristocracy, 
which wielded the power, and the common people, who wanted 
to have it. We do not know whether there were such u>nfliccs 


in ancient India. 

^ *- :« tv, Gana Stat es 

t - . !>fc • . • • . _ ‘ ' the ruU^ 

g- !■' lished that 

spedal terms were devised to indicate it. Thus in the Malava 


a nd Kshudraka Gana states, the terms Malava and Kshudraka 
denoted only the members of the privileged Kshatriya order ; 
those, who were neither the Kshatriyas nor the Brahmanas, 
were called, not Malavas or Kshudrakas, buthfalavyas— and — — 
Kshudrakyas respectiv ely. It seems that theBi^hmanas couldgct 
«^ption iroiirbcing derignated as Malavyas andKshuifrakvas 
under certain circumstances, which, however, arc not quite clcar.^ 
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As shown 


already, monarchy was the normal form of government in the 
Vcdic age. It was a period of Aryan expansion and the advan- 
tages of a capable and unitary leadership were naturally valu- 
ed. Curiously enough a tradition narrated to Megasthenes 
in the 4th.ccntury B. G. also averred that monarchy was the ear- 
lier and democracy the later form of government.^ The Madras, 
th e Kurus, the Panchalas, the ^ibis and the Videhas, who figure 
as republics in t he 6th centu ry B. C., were all monarchies in pre - 
historic times as shown by the pre-Buddhist genealogies of their 
dynasTfe* preserved i n the^^ur anas. " 

Tlic concluding hymn of'thc Rigveda prays that the delibera- 
tions of the samili should be harmonious and the minds of its 
rncrabers well-disposed towards one another and its conclusions 
unanimous.^ It is not impossible to argue that the hope and 
tne desideratum expressed in the hymn refers to the delibera- 
tive and administrative activity of a republican state. Usual- 
ly, however, the samili is associated with a king and served as 
a check upon his power. It is, therefore, doubtful whether 
it denoted the Central Assembly of a republican state. The 
hymn by itself cannot conclusively prove the existence of a re- 
publican state. 

In one place we get a reference to several kings meeting 
together in one samili.^ In another place we get the significant 
statement that he alone becomes a king whose leadership of the 
state is assented to by other kings.* The kings here referred to were 
probably the heads of the Kshatriya families, entitled to coro- 
nation and the state contemplated by this passage is one which was 
the prototype of the later republics already described above. The 
sovereign power of course rested not in the populace in general 


1 . Cf. ‘At last after many generations had come and gone, the sovereigtj- 
ty, it is said, vvas dissolved and a democratic government set up in the cities’. 
Arian, Chap. IX. 

2. I *91- 2 
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but in the aristocratic leaders of the cantons who were fairly 
numerous If the Idngship or leadership assented to by them 
became hereditary in the course of time, the normal monarchy 
of the later period was evolved If, on the other hand, power 
was delegated to their leader by the members of the aristocracy 
for a short time, and if the leadership was not allowed to become 
hereditary, then circumstances were created which were to deve« 
lop mto the Kshatnya republics of the later tunes known as 
sa nat or same has It is interesting to add that the kingship 
that IS disclosed in Homer was similarly replaced byaristocracy 
at c 700 B C on account of the power passing tnto the hands 
of a relatively small number of privileged persons ' 

A well-known passage in the later Vedic literature* observes 
that the kings of the easterners were known as SamrSts or empe- 
rors, those of the Satvatas as Bhojas, those of the Nichyas and 
Apichayas as SvarSts, while the countries to the north of the 
Himalayas like the Uttaramadras and Uttarakurus had a vairSj^a 
state and their peoplt were called virits There is some differ- 
ence of opinion about the meaning of the terms SvarSts and 
Bhojas,"^ but there cm be no doubt that the inirojja states of the 
Uttarakurus and the Uttaramadras ueie kmgle«s (iairi!j)a) 
states, where people, that is the heads of foundo famthes, were 
consecrated for the rulership* U is vorth noting that the 
Punjab, which was near the homeland of the Uttarakurus and 
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the Uttaramadras, continued to have republican states down 
^ t he 4th century A> D. , as will be soonshown. 

In historic times rcj^blics were flourishing in ancient India in 
a north-WKtem and in a north-eastern zone. Curiously enough 
south India, where democracy was more effective in the realm 
of local government than in north India, does not seem to have 


developed any democratic state or republic. We shall now briefly 
notice the different republics that flourished in historic times. 
We shall start from the north-west.^ 

Punjab and the Indus valley were pre-eminently the 
land of republics from c. »;oo b. C. to 400 a. J L). Unfortunately 
in *1110 case of some of them, we know nothing but their names 
fortunately preserved by some grammarians. To this category be- 
long thc'V^^aSj^thcDama^iSjtiicVariv^zr^thcKamhojas. The 

,, Trigarta-shashAas, according to Panini (V, 3; 116)7^ formed 
confederation of six states which, according to the Kahkd (compo- 
sed about a thousand years later), were Kaundoparatha, Dandaki 
Kraushtaki,Jalamani, Brahmagupta andjanaki. Coins issued with 
the legend Trakatajanapadasa, coinage of the Trakata (Trigarta) 
country, seem to have been issued by them.® It is likely that this 
confederation flourished in the Jullandar Doab and later became 
a u nitary state under the na me of the Kunindas, coins issued by 
whom, but belonging to a laler period, have been Ibimd in large 
numbers.® In the course of the description of Arjuna’s conquests 
in the Punjab, the Mahdbharata mentions* the Pafichagana and 


1. Our chief sources of information about the republics of ancient India 
arc the Greek writers for the north-western zone and the Buddhist woiks for 
the north-eastern one. Very vnluablc evidence is also obtained from gramma- 
rians like Patjini, and Patanjali, which has b«n lucidly utilised by Dr. V. S. 
Agrawala in his work, India as known to Pdnini, Chap. VII. The Mahdbharata 
has two valuable chapters, written from a sympathetic point of view, dirMtly 
describing some aspects of the working of the constitution of these states (All. 
81 and 107). The^rtWftffrfl,Bk.XI,ismainlyintcrcsted in describing measures 
to break the power of the garms and samghas, but while doing so, it gives us 

some glimpses of the working of their consitution. , j .1, 

2. Allan Coins of Ancient India, PI. XXXIX, 10. The legends on the 
coins issued by this ^d other republics afford very valuable and concrete 

evidence to prove their existence. ' rr-t l j h. 

3. R.G. Majumdhrand A.S. Altekar: Th Age of the Vakatakas and the Guptas. 
Chapter II. It may be pointed out that the Kupinda republic flounced down 

to the 3rd century a D. and offered valuable cooperation to the Yaudheyas 
•in drivmg out the Kushanas. 

4. II. 27. 12, 16 
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Saptagana republi cs These were probably federations of 
five and seven repubbes The federating units may have been 
some of the Punjab republics mentioned by Pamni 

The A rjunayanas flourished as a repubbe in the Agra « 
Ja ijiur tr act from e aoo B C to g 400»A D Their coins have 
been found, which do not bear the name of any long or general , 
the legend is simply ArjunajattSnSm jayah. ‘victory to the Aiju- 
nayanas ’ The coins belong tor 100 B C , but *he Arjunayana 
state must have been much more ancient, for the rubng class 
beheved that it was descended from Ayuna, the epic hero They 
worked in close cooperation with the Yaudheyas, their northern 
neighbours, who bebeved themselves to be the descendants 
of Dhanna, the eld«t brother of Aiguna 

The Yaudheya repubbe was a fairly extensive state The 
findspots of Its coins show that it extended from 
th e east to Bahavalpur in thewest. from Lodhiyana 10 the nort h, 
w est to Delhi m the south east^ It was a confederation of three 
r epubl^ Rohtak in the Punjab was the capital of one of them, 
and northern Panc hala, ^ own as Bahudhanyaka (rich m com) 
country, was ^Veentre of power of the second North^3X-Esj- 
putana seems to have been m thejurudicuon of (fiethird The 
powerful trans Beas state, mentioned by Alexander's historians, 
which poBcssed fertile territory and vmle inhabitants, and 
s^duch was governed by an aristocracy exercising its power with 
jusuce and moderation, is obviously the Yajtdhe y a — r epublic. 
TTic Yaudheyas had an unsurpassed reputauon for bravery, 
and no wonder , for they were the devotees of Karttikeya, t he 
generalissimo of gods They were, therefore, also known as 
Mattamayurakas, peacock (ma/ura) being the vehicle of Kart 
tikeya * It was this reputation of their bravery and ^hc report 
about the rich resources of their state that made Alexander’s 
soldien lose their heart and refuse to advance further Hie 
Yaudheyas continued to flourish down to the end of the ist 
century A O , when they were temporarily overpowered by 
Kamshka I But they soon became ‘insubordinate*, as a record 
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of their enemy puts it, ‘owing to their pride due to their valour 
being respected by all the Kshattriyas’/ and rebelled against 
the Kushana hegemony. They not only reasserted their in- 
dependence in c. 225 A. D., but dealt a powerlul blow to the 
Kushana empire from which it could not recover 2 They were 
flourishing as a republic down to c. 350 A. D- Their subsequent 
history is unknown. " ’ 

The Madras in the Central Punjab w ere a republican state 
d uring the 4th century A. D ; _thev seem to he~~?rrpntir:al with 
the Kathas _whose republic is mentioned by Alexander’s his- 
torians with its capital at Sialkot. They disdained to purchase 
peace by surrehder and'ioughTagainst the Greek invader to the 
bitter end. This republic continued to flourish down to the 
4th century A. D- 

The Malavas and the Kshudrakas were among thCSe re- 
publics," which oheFe'd'StOUte srrfcsistance to Alexander the Gre at. 
Th e regi on between the (Jhenab and the Ravi along with some 
territory further south was the homeland of the Malavas at this 

-- ■ ' - * ' — — — "t 

time, and the Kshud rakas were their southern neighbou rs.^ 
In order to meet Alexander’s invasion, they formed an alliance, 
but before their armies could effect a junction, Alexander struck 
against the Malavas. The Malavas, who could muster an army 
about 1,00,000 stiong, offered bitter opposition, and Alexander 
almost lost his life while trying to capture one of their forts. Even- 
tually both the Malavas and the Kshudrakas were compelled to 
sue for peace. The two states, however, became wiser by this 
defeat and formed a confederation which lasted for a few 
decades. I n the Mahdbhdrata, the Malav as-and-the-Kshudrakas 
are always^entioned-together,* and grammarians refer to a 
peculiar dual compound formed from the names of the two states. 
Later on the Kshudrakas seem to have completely merged in 
the Malavas, who eventually migrated to Ajmer-Chitor-Tonk 
area in c. too B. C., and to the modern province of Malwa 


1. 

2. 


3 - 

4 - 


lun^iead inscription of Rudratiaman L . 

R.C. Majumdar and A.S. .‘tltckar : 'Ihe Age of the Vakcttakas andthe 

Guptas, pp. 28-3^^ 

'yi,Cxind\t, Invasion of Alexander the Cieat,pp. 130 n. 

II, 79.90; V.57, 18 
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about 400 years later They N\crc for a time subjugated by 
tlirScythians me 150 A. D , but they reasserted their inde- 
pendence in c 221; A D They claimed descent from the 
iHustnous Ikshvaku stock of Sri-Rair^handra. M hey iiavc lcft 
a very copious copper currency, whose legends do not mention 
any king but commemorate the victory of the Malava republic 
The precise location of the Agcsinac and the Sibis, who 
were m the nicghbourhood of the Malavas at the time of Alex- 
ander s imason, is not known TIiajSibxi-had--a--nM>narchy 
in the earlier days but became a republic later By c too B G 
th ey migrated to Madhyamtka, near Chitor m Bajputan a, 
where a large number of their coins, issued m the name of their 
republic and not that of any king, have been found * 

In the neighbourhood of the Kshudrakas there uas another 
republic, that of the Ambashthas (Sarobastar of the Greeks) 
Cunms expressly desenbes the ir form of government as 
cratjc^ They had an army of 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry and 
500 chanots, and bad elected three generals to oppose Alexander 
the Great. Eventually, hovvcvcr, they decided to submit to 
him foUoviicg the advice of their ciders Their later history 
o not knovi-n 
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two of the modem times. Th e gakyas, the Mallas, theLichch ha- 
vis ^d the Vidchas were relatively larger, but the t^^t^vt^nc 
of tlic territories of all these four states did not cover an area 
of more than 200 miles in length and 100 miles in breadth, 
between. Gorakhpur in the west and Darbhanga in the east, 
between the Ganga to the south and the Himalayas to the notth.^ 

Of these four states, that of the Sakyas was the smallest and occu- 
pied a portion of Gorakhpur district. The Mallas were to their 
cast and occupied the territory round Kusinagar, Then came 
the Lichchhavis and the Vidchas. 

Some doubts arise as to the nature of the $akya state. Some 
references in the Buddhist canonical literature suggest that the 
Sakyas had a monarchy. Bhaddiya, who was a king in Buddha’s 
time, takes a week to arrange for the succession to his kingdom 
when he derides to enter the Holy Order. We, however, know 
that each member of the Kshatriya aristocracy, which ruled 
these eastern states, was entitled to call himself a raja, ^nd 
Bhaddiya may have been a raja in that restricted sense of the 
term. Tataka cvid race:riiowsJtliaOhc.^ kva 5 had an Assem bly 
Hall, where all of them used to meet and decide important 
quStions of peace, war and allimice 7 IrdoeS TTOt refer toa Kere- 
.dita^kirig^ ruling over the wholc^ate. 

There is no doubt that the Mallas, the Lichchhavis- and 
the Vjdehas were republics during the life time of the Buddha. 
Their neighbours, the kings of Magadha and Ko 5 ala, were 
anxious to conquer them, and so we find these republics often 
forming confederation among themselves. Sometimes we find 
the Lichchhavis confederating with the Mallas and sometimes 
with the Videhas. The latter two, however, disappear from 
history from c. 500 B. G., when they were conquered by Maga- 
dha. The Lichchhavis had also to bow before the Magadhan 
imperialfem, but they reasserted their independence by c. 300 
B. C. They were a powerful state at the beginning of the 4th 

1. It will thus be seen that these republics were rot much larger than the 
ity states of ancient G>eece. _ Sparta thc-biggest stMe had an area of 3360 q. 


city states of ancient a>eece. Sparta, the- biggest state had an area ol 331 
miles- the area of the Lichchhavi rtate was approximately the same. All 
^ the tfme of i^l greatest prosperity ruled over .060 sq. miles, which s 
to have been the area of the Sakya republic 
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rwitu fyA.n a nd it was by an alUance wtth them that the Gu ptos 
could T^e to the im pgnal position 

shall now proceed to consider the constitution and the 
administrative machinery of anacnt Indian republics Our 
main handicap is the absence of suffiaent evidence to enlighten 
us upon the pomt We shall'^ have to consider disconnected 
data, often belonging to widely dismnt centuries and referring 
to different "^te^nd draw a composite pictur^ This method 
has Its own obvious limitations and dangers, but there is no 
other procedure possible m the present state of our knowledge 
It IS clear that the constitutional machinery of small states 
hkc those of the Moriyas, the Koliyas and the Sakyas, which 
included hardly a few score villa ges in their jurisdiction, must 
have been different from that prevailing in big states like those 
of the Yaudheyas and the Malavar, which covered esctcnsive 
temtones ududmg dozens of aties and thousands of villages It 
appears that in the small states of north'eastem India, most of 
the members of the Cen&alAssembly lived in th ^fcapita l ‘where 
^tKey used to meerfeequently in^c As sembly Hall (santhJgara) 
to transact busmess of the state Eacb member of the aris- 
tocratic order was known as a^rS/S a nd his son as an uparajS ^ 
Probably the rSja held some zemuidan la^ in the mpffusil which 
he managed through his- local agcifts L Besidea th e governing 
class, the popul ation consis ted of a large number of artisans 
farmers, serva nts and serfs When a quarrel arose between the 
farmers and servants of the KoHyas and t he Saky as about the 
duffibution ofth e'wait^ of toe^bhini, they r^orted it to the 
oflicef of their own state, who in turn appraised their rajas about 
« It IS the latter, w ho de aded to go on war with vthLopposing 

1 Thu 11, as jhown^^abovc, ihe conrci intcipretatjon of the lUtcmont 
WfTR q? 

^ 5r?r^ 
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therefore, shows that the commoners had 
not much voice in the momentous decisions of the central govern- 
ment on important topics like peace or whr, which affected 
the whole population. There were, however, a number of 
small towns and villages in the 3akya state, which had theff 
own Assemblies meeting in their Assembly Halls {santhagaras).-^ 
It is very likely that in these village assemblies the non^rivileged 
classes may have had an equal voice in local affairs^^’ 

• The administration of bigger states like that oV 4 e Yaudhe- 
yas or the- Malavas was naturally organised in a different way. 
They were divided into provinces, each under a separate gover- 
nor , probably recruited from the privflege^laSs. The numerous 
cities of the state constituted separate government units, com- 
pletely autonomous, and administered by their leading men. 
Uniortunateiy we do not know how these city councils were 
constituted. It is likely that the members of the privileged 
order may have dominated in them, but what we know of other 
city councils functioning in nions^J^^al states enables us to 
infer that traders, .artisans 'and agrkuhurists also belonging to 
the general population may have had their own representatives 
on thal; body. / In the village councils of the hundreds of villages 
that were situated in these states, the average pppuiation must 
have had the dominating voice. It is likely that the headm an 
of the village may liave been a member of the ruling class ; ' 
th'e bureaucracy also may have been largely recruited from it. 
But the vaiil majority of the members of the village councils 
must have belonged to the different trades and/^rofessions 
which we.re recruited from'^11 classes and bastes,'-^ 

flrhe sovereignty in these republics was vested in a very 
large CenTraTA^enibl y. Its membership is stated to have been 
as high as 5,000 among the Yaudheyas and 7,7 07 am ong the 
Lichchhavis. The Kshudrakas had sent 150 of their leading xqeny 
td hegdtTaie peace with Alexander ; the number of the members 
of their Central Assembly may have been probably much larger. 


2 . The assembb hall yf the vIU.'>gc Cl ati ma Is e.xpressly meniicntd in the 
Buddhist canonical litenuore; M. X, I. 457 
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These figures no doubt strike us as very Jirge , but we shouW 
not forget that jn contemporary Greece, the Athenwn Assembly 
consisted of ag.OQO citizens, each ofuhom had a right to attend 
Its meetings In actual practice, howct^cr, not all the members 
cared to attend countiy people did not hte to spend time 

and money to attend all the meetings The normal attendance 
via 92 ,oootQ 3 000, hardly 7 ot 8 per ccticoftlvelolaf membership 

^ ^ _ -r. 1 c 1 r < 


at the'capital and some were scattered mjnoffusj) or scrting there 
as important government officersv-^'^They nere all enti tled to 
atteftd, but at ordinary meetings of the Assembly hardl^^T^^c 
cent members may have attended, as m ancient Athens if a 
aty like Nyasa had an Assembly of 30 councillors, a big state hkc 
that of the Yaudheyas might well have had one of 5 000, f^e 
should not forget that the membership depended upon belonging 
to the pri vileged o rder, and no one who belonged to it by his birth 
^ and extraction could be excluded froijrpt^each member uas ex 
i ircraely jealous of his proud position and cviraction There was 
I no question of the possibility ofa numjicrof them bt mg rcpr« Pti> 
tatediiy jine representative, e\ cn ifthc principle of representation 
had been known at the time, which of course was not the ca^ 
\lr\ ancient Inddn republics, there was then no electoral role 
Igivmg a hit of qualified voters , nor were there^ny periodicaP 
jelecuon^Had^ any such existed, they would have been referred 
\to m theJiteraturc bearing upon the saence of polity 

Dr jayaswal has suggested that in some of these states there 
were tivo Houses, an Upper and a Lowci House.* This seems 


*4 11^1/ uwuul ptitMS 

a f/uJure/iOr l a The gfamnMlicalJitlM 
tr3nni 111 3 45) • do« not al all refer lo the higher and !<jv.crhou«<» of a 
legMiatue asiembly It do« not refo- to a political conjtuuton but to the 
Rroups of monls hrShmaijas and herds of Oairc and points out that »n Ibe 
hrtt two cajc* there « a difference among iheir members and m (be fail one 
these u&one 
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to fi- Vrty imprf.b;ibl<'. The m<-mbcrs of the privileged dasjcs, 
v.!ics con-tiuitet! i};<* A'vnihly, urre very jealous of their status 
itud exif.u fiofi, and v-oiih! hardly have tolerated an Upper 
lloutr. 'Uip r!(lrr% on wliotc advice the Ambashihan decided 
to niale p^acr \-.i{h Alexander, %vrre not the mrtnbcrs ofa House 
of rJii'T% hut the r.--nior fi-jtow ofiheir ov.-n order. 

•S-v.-rreij^tity was vested in these large Central Arscmblics, 
tvliidt were very jealous of their rights and powers. They elect- 
ed not only the member? of the cxcauiv^^ but also the military’ 
le.ylrrs. Wlmn re{v>rts rradmd alwtit the impending invasion 
of Alr-xandrr the Great, the Arnbas_hjhns| elected three generals 
renowned for thdr br.avrry .and military .skill to lead their ar- 
^■•riiir -%,1 It .S'-ernt that like the Roman Senate, the .Assemblies 
of these reptiblics rlceted their own generals for the different 
t.amp.tign',* Tlie election in the beginning at any rate wa.s 
i )?’ .n jpecific enmpaign ; thh v.-;»s a precaution against a gcncial 
.‘.d.'ijjg .all the {xv.vrrs of-tbe rt.ate,^3jbaUvai,lruci)fjbc.^nil^h- 
(hfti.£4~..tiie .*th century B. C. v.as tnic also of-thc Yaudhcya,s 
of the .*th crntiiry A. D., for .an inscription of the Gupta period 
re-ferr. to n general elected, f'trrjjlrila, by tire Yaudheya 
/jew.* Gradu.ally there tended to become hereditary'. The 
MTiUva general, who regained the independence for his state 
in c, 025 A.I)., belonged to .a family \s-hidi was entrusted with the 
military leadership for three generations.^ Its leaders, how- 
ever, were no! permitted to h.avc any regal title like raja or 
rr.ahMrojs. 

The evidence of the Buddhis t lite rature shows tliat the 
Central Assemblies of the republics controlled foreffh a flaii^ ’ 
entertained amb.issadors and foreign princes, considered their 
propos.als and derided the momentous issues of peace a^>war.* 
On grave occasions the latter power was entrusted to 'a smaller 


I. In anciVat Athens al.'o generals s^erc elected by ifce people. Dunning, 
PiUlkal Tf.faritJ, I. p. 15 


a. Fleet, C./. III. p. 152 

I JJ. 15 -jg. Xindw inscription, 

i-. XXVII. p. 252 

4 , j&cKc., IV. p. 145 (No. 465 ) ; Rcckhill, IJJt of the Pi-Ma, pp. 1 iB-ff 
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bod7>lic 150 -ambassadors’ depntod by tha Kstodrato to 
Alt&dcr the Great, were obvtottdy the leading roenifam of 
thett Central Assembly . they M been entrestea with Ml 
powers to coodtide the treaty Q^owSiS “P" 

mon that it is in the interest rjam genes themselves that they 
should not discuss delicate quesuons like peace and war in the 
General Assembly, but should leave them to the dcciaon of the 
Executive; It is quite possible that this pokey might have 
TSSldiovied m some states m order to ensure secrecy, so ne- 
cessary for the success in foreign poUtg/^ot them number 
was not large, for one of the weaVncssca of ibc Gana State fre- 
quently emphasised by consutu^al writers is its iflcapaaty 
to preserve political secrets 

Generally speaking ExecuUve under the complete 
J^ontrol of the Genttal Asse^ly m the tcpubhcan^tatcuZ 7 
Ijsrt Krishna, who was the PrcSmenl of the Andhaka-Vrislyu state, 
/jbiUerly complains to Narada that he » not the master but the 
fjslave of the Central Assembly, as be has to listen patiently to the 
^ bitter criticisms of the different parties * j The ArtAa/a itra 
(l^Bk XI) shows that if the President of (^ai pgftflTnii% fl) 

I or the members of the Executive Covmul were guilty oFthf? ny-c. 

I management of the pub lic fund er violating the or dinary laws 
of the land, they could be dismissed and punished by the state 
tribunals The Executive was thus undcr^the complete constitu- 
tional control of the Central Assembly Though there is no 
specific evidence on the pomt, it is almost certain that the apoomt. 
merits to the state -■* ^ 

must have been m 

been one of the re uititcst'^jr power that was 

often going on in that body 

The Assembly Hall ate served the purpose of social duh 
where soaal and rehgious topio were also discussed'Jtlm^ 

1 MCrmdIe Invasion 0/ AUxandtr iii Cmrl p ui 
s T TO t ad-sil try tilgii|fiir tnyir i 

■f-i^ w "TOfer fw I TOj vn , 
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The Mallas of Kosinagar discussed the problems about the 
funeral of the Buddha and the disposal of his ashes in their Assem- 
bly Hall. They, as well as the Lichchhavis, arc known to have 
requested the Blessed One to perform the opening ceremonies 
of their new Assembly Halls by first using them for delivering 
a sermon to a congregation assembled therein. 

The meetings of the Assembly held for such religious or 
.social functions may have been peaceful ; but such was not 
very often the ease when political matters of moment had to 
be discussed and decided. Many of the Assemblies of these' 
republics, like the Parliaments and municipalities of the moderf 
age, were torn by p^}^Jh{itTqn^; in fact the Buddhist literature 
the Arihaulslra and tlic Afahdbharala point out that family quar- 
rels, party factions, lure of corruption, internal dissensions and 
mutual rocritii^tions among the, members of the Assembly 
constitute iTTc main wcakrtcsscs oPtHe Garia states. Bhishma em- 
phasiscs again and again that tKe danger from foreign invasion 
is not at all so great as the danger from the internal quarrels.^ 
The latter were often carried to such an extent that leaders and 
members of difierent parties would not even speak tvith one 
another. The language used by Bhishma to describe the strained 
relations among the republican parties is almost a parap hrase 
of the words in Buddhist literature used to describe the conditions 
of tiio Lichclihavis after the seeds of dissentions were successfully 
sown among them by spies and agents of their enemy, king 
Ajatasatru. The Buddh a and Narada, who viewed the republics 
\vith a sympathetic eye, warn them against these dissensions and 
give helpful suggestions as to how thgy^vere to*Ve^oided.2 
Kautilya^ ..who was unsympathetic to them, suggests several 

TTcyrfJi ii xii. 107. 28 

g’?5Fr 1 

fr^fipTwr; 11 ms / i , 107.27-32 

See also Dialogues of the Buddha, II. p. 8o. 
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crooked methods by which the mtcrnal feuds could be further 
mtcnsificd (Bk XI) 

Personal rivalry and greed for power were usually at the 
root of party factions As m modern tunes, so in ancient days, 
members used to form groups of their own m order to get power 
for thcmse|vej.,-«'’l'ho5e, who wer e^cnereetic in habits and skilful 
in organisation and noted for successful oratory, usually succeeded 
in gaining power m their h^n^r*^ When two parties were more 
or less evenly balanced, small groups of members made or unmade 
the governments as in moflcm da^s^Some members bad a 
nuisance value , they were equall) a source of trouble whether 
they were included or excluded from the parly Ahuka an rf 
Akrui aJiad ’’ ^ to this class 

intheAndha V ** . . .t m anaent 

days, It was usually lounu to uc a uiuiculi lasic to oust the party 
tn power > When the Assembly was torn by factions, the task 
of Its President was very difncuIi^Oftcn he was funously a tracked 
by both the parties, ncith^rljfwhom was usually entirely m the 
right Under such circumstances, like the mother of two sons 
who .ire gambling with each oihcrT the impariial President, 
anxious for the welfare of the state, could wish sucress to neither 
part) Keeping himself unruffled, he would irj torestorea 
calm atmosphere to ensure a proper consideration of the points 
at issue 

In the ideal Gana state, there were n o parUe^if3 *matterswere 
not pressed to a ^ote ‘^Meetings were charaaerised by concord 
and harmony and the opinions of the elders and not the vote of 
the maionty decided the iss^.^^'Tliis wxs the usual practice 

I To el"” Itf) I 
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among the Lichchhavis during the golden period of their repub- 
lican constitution \f*The Assembly of the Ambashtha repub- 
lic first appointed generals to oppose Alexander the Great, 
but later accepted the advice of their elders and decided to make 

peace proposals. 

Chap. 107 of the ^Santiparvai? gives us a good picture of the 
internal condition of an ideal republic. The rising generation 
was properly educated and the youths were taught proper manners 
and made to realise that thcy'lnust follow .the path of 
and the lead of the elders.. Experienced statesmen noted for their 
valour, intelligence and prompt dispatch were entrusted with the 
responsible posts in the administration and they usually enabled 
the republic to tide over serious cris^s^^licate questions of 
policy, internal or external, were left to be tackled by them ; 
they were not publicly discussed in the parliament. -Members 
of the government worked in harmony and concord to^achieve” 
the interests of the state. Spies and ambassadors were selected 
with great care and particular attention was paid to the develop- 
ment of a sound economic polic/^ to ensure the prosperity of 
the state and the people. . i 

Normally the republican government was a government 
by parties- Wie have already'Scplained above how they came into 
existence. The party system was so common among 'the repu-, 
blics, that it is referred to even by the gx-ammarians. - The term 
dvar^va was used to denote the rival pities and the term vynt- 
kiamOm to their rivalry.* As in modern parliaments, members 
ofthe parties sat in separate groups.8 Vargya^ gf}h 3 and/CitrAj^a 
were the technical terms used to denote party member Parties 
were usually named after their leaders; Vasudeva-vargya -wzs the 
name to denote a member of the party of Vasudeva or Krishna, 
Akrurapakshya, a member of Akrura party, and so on. 

At /^but r^Kiral that some ruies of procedure should have 
'bee^volved as far as the debates and working of the Assembly 

I. Oa'ogm of the Buddha, U- 80 2. Panini, VIII. i. 15 

^ " KaPka on Pacini, VIII, i - 15 
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were concerned But unfortunately they are not anywhere 
desenbed by our p^itical waters We can get, however, some 
idea in the matter if we assume, as is very probable, that the 
rules of tlie procedure and the debates in the meetings of the 
Buddhist samfui were modelled on those of the Assembhes of 
the (Jana ^w Samghas states A Buddhist chapter required a 
quorum oF^JXv. it is very likely that a similar rule may have 
prevailed in~tnc meetings of the political Satn^ha, especially 
when we remember that usually thcrj^itferc parties keen in 
getting power in th ir own haiid<* 7r^ini3 el'ers Ig/aea tiiha 
as the persoo^whose attendance completed the quorum m a 
Cana and to Samgha Itlha as one who comple ted th e quorum of 
the samgha The person who acted as a/*w hipjt o secure the 
quorum is desenbed & ghnapuraka by (HI 3 6) 

There was an officer who was in^chargc m the allotment of s^^ats, 
p obably the ex ^utive ha d theseats on a dais and other members 
were grouped partywise in their from Qhejamghamukhya or the 
President of the State presided over the Assembly' and regulated 
Its debate He was to observe strict impartiality , otherwise he 
was furiously cnucised ^he resolution was formally moved 
by Its mover and then tne debate ioUowed in the Buddhist 
SatHgha the practice was that thq^e in favour of the proposal 
kept silent, while those who were against it expressed tlieir 
dissent It is, however, very likely that m thepolibcal Samgha 
where passions often ran high, both sides must have voiaforously 
expressed their votes In the Buddhist Samgha, as in some mod^ 
legislatures, a motion was thnee p-oposed and passed One 
may doubt whether this procedure was followed m ‘he mcetmgs 
-^of the political Assemblies In the case of difiercnce of ppuuon 
\ votes were tk^en and the majority new prevz^e^ 
the ultimatum was received by the Sakyas" from the Kerala kiw, 
who was besicg ng their capital, their Assembly assembled to deli- 
berate >vhc thcr they should op‘*n the gates or not Som^ 

\he proposal, others opposed it Eventually, therefo'e^ v /x wire 
taken to ascertain the majority view, which it was ■^jsv/v'cred 
favoured ^ capitulation ' Accordmgly action war *“■ 

I Rockh II Lij! of tSt DudtU-a pp itS-^ 
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procedure, being the obvious and natural one, must have'becn 
followed everywhere. 

In the Buddhist Sariigha the voting was sometimes done by 
! the secret method , sometimes by the whispering method 

{s(^r^ajapakam) and sometimes by the open method {vivatakam) } 
Voting tickets were in the form of sticks of different colours and 
a person called saldka-grdhaka collected them; later they were 
counted by the President. The technical term for vote wa's chhanda 
which meant free, choice.Wc may well presume that the above 
procedure in the Buddhist Sariigha was followed in the Republi- 
can Assemblies, since thelattcrscrvcd as the model for/*theJorm'c]^ 
It is almost certain that there must have been clerks of the 


House, who must have kept records of its proceedings. Matters 
when once properly and finally decided, were not^allowed to 
-be" reopened. {Diggha-nikdya, II. p. 220). 

/ Let us now consider the Central .Executive of the Gana stati*. 
Its membership varied with the size and traditions of each state.*** 
The Malla state, which was small, had an executive of four' 
members only, all of whom arc known to have taken a promihent 
part at the funeral of the Bu^ha.*^ Thfc Lichc hhavis, whose state 
.was a bigger one, had a council of nine,)though the membership 
of their” 7 ^sciribly^numbcrcd 7,707. The confederation of the 
Lichchhavis and the Videhas had^ an executive o^ 18,^. We have 
no information of the strength of the executive of the larger states 
like the Yaudheyas, the Malavas a'nd the Kshudrakas, but their- 
number could not have been ^uch'bigger. 

The evidence of the grammarians also points to the same 
conclusion. When Patanjah refers to a Sathgha as panchakah 
or dosahah or vimsakah,^ he probably has the strength of its exe- 
cutive in mind, which consisted usually of five or ten or trventy 
persons^ When the Anatagadadasao^ refers to ten principal**^ 
Dasarahas headed by Samudravijaya and to Baladeva and his 
four deputies, it obvio^ly has the number of the executives of the 
republics in view.lj^ The Mahdvagga also speaks of five different 


1. ChuUavagf’a, IV. 14. 24 2. V. i. 58-.09 

3. p. 4. (P.L.Vaidyas’ edition). 
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kinds of Ssriighas, namely those who had a vagga (executive)* 
of four, five, ten, twenty or more. 

We may therefore well conclude that normally speaking 
the executive of a republic consisted of 4 to ao members. The 



executive; an executive council 
promptly and efficiently. 



The C entral /^s.s«rm hly-must have elected the members of 
the Executive Coui^.^^hether the election could be made 
from among the members of a few leading families, or whether 
anybody could offer himself as a tandidatc, we do not know. 


Gradually iti the coUrse of time, the posts of the councillors 


became more or less hereditary, though a formal election wks 
probably necessary before the son could succeed the father. 
The family of $fIsoma, who succeeded in recovering the inde- 
pendence of the MSIavas,,was at the head of ita.e^fcutive and 
military affairs at least for three generations.* Artis Udstra 
shows that the sons of councillors, if not permitted to succcctJ 
to the posts of their fatheis, would oHen create commotion 
in the body politic by joining theenemy.-^ Amongsomerepubhes, 
like those of the L ichchhavTs j ind the Yaudheyas, the councillors 
were given regal title. The Malavas htjwcver, did not permit 
this proccdui^J^even the great leader, who re-established their 
independence in c. 225 A. D. is seen not to take any royal titles 
in the document of the official proclamation of his victory. 


The Gana states were famous for their ^military tra ditions. 
We may, ihetcfoie, take for gtatvted. that, the membem of their 


Executive must have been normally capable captains and dauntless 
leaders, competent to guide the state on occasions of emergency. 


In addition they were to be men of tact and experience, energetic 
in action, firm in rcsolntion anS^v'cir founded in the" laws, 


I. 1X4 

9. Cf J line 4, E I. XXril 95a 
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customs and traditions of the country.^ 

The President of the Executive Council was probably the 
President of the Assembly also. Besides supervising the general 
admhiistration, one of the chief concerns of the President was 
to ensure interaaniaraiony by promoting concord and prevent- 
irig quarrels.®'' For inter'nal dissension ,was the main weakness 


of a Gana state, which often contributed to its,downfall.^JFofgi| 
affairs constituted -the portfolio ofrggeji^^ber ; he usecTto 
receive the reports of spies and members of the secret service. 

‘ Treasi^ yas in charge of a second member ; he was also autho- 
rhed to^ invest the state funds and to realise the state debts.® 
justice was the portfolio of a third member ; he was to decide 
civil and criminal cases, probably as an applellate court, according 
to the laws of the land.* The Arthasastra describes how hostile 

• ' V' 

kings would try to bring him into disrepute by sending young 
widows to him, ostensibly for the pu^osc of pleading for their 
rights to propertyfbut rcally-fqtieading them astray into the path 
of vice. The p^^^\nd ^ewnu e mus^haysbeen the portfolios 
of t\vo members, as also t^e)and [indusj^ ; we should not 
forget that many of the repuracr^v/cre* as much noted for their 
mUitary^faditions as for their commercial pre-eminei^/^ 

It is not unlikely that the status and privileges of all-^ the 




members of the Executive Council were not exactly 
same is the case in some modern cabinets. 


The 


irmW: ^ 11 

^ 1 Mbh., XII. 107. ao-i 

а. Mbk. XII. 81 gives a graphic account of the efforts of Sri Krishija, the 
president of the Vlish^i icpublic, in this connection. 

11 Mbh. XII. 107.1 9 

See Arlhaiaslra Bk. XII for investment powers. 

5rT^; t 

qtjfRTffT: II Jhld.l^ 

5 -Gf. Arthasastra. Bk. XI 

б. This often afforded opportunif. he enemy to foment internal qua. rels. 
Arthai^tra, Bk. XI 
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The diffc-ent departments had their own officers of diverse 
grades, who must have worked under the orders of their minis- 
ters In small states like those of the ^akyas and the Koliyas, 
they could direcily report unusual incfdcnts to the supreme 
authorities in b gger statM*-^hey must have reported through 
the proper channels^^^ 

The big republics like those oftheYaudheyasand thcK^hu 
drakas had a number of /buies 'lwhich had full internal autonom) 
How were their councils**" usually elected, we do not know 
It IS not unlikely that not only the priv ileged Ksha tfiya jlass 
but also trades ir^stnes and‘prof*ssion$ were represented 
on these bodies y^his was the practice in the monarchical 
states,* and thwe is no reason to think why U should not have 
been followed m the republics Only future discoveries can show 
how the aty councils were controUed by the central executive, 
and whether they had any representation in the CentrjWTssembly 

The villages in the OarfiTstates must ha\ e had their own 
Panchayats and there is no reason to bcheve that their powers 
were less than those of (he Panchaiats under ironarchtes It 
IS ha di> i kely that the memb*rsh ip*\f the village Panchayats 
was fonfined to the members of the pri vileged aris»ocracv , 
most of the latter must have been staying m caies and the capital 
As in other stites all the % illagc interests like a griculture, trade, 
industry, etc must hate been represented on the village council 
This IS of course a;conjecturc, but a very likely one 

Want of adequate reliable dati handicaps the historian 
perhaps in no other sphere so much as m the case of the 
republics We get only a dim and blurred picture of their 
co nstitutions and th'u' working But what little wc know 
showis that the states-ivere latrly efficient and prosperous They 
offered much more stubborn resistance to Alexander the Great 
than |hat put forth by the conlemponr) monarchies I’afrio- 
tism hnd appreciatio n of nbertv w ere much nfore genuine arnon? 
them tlian among the monarchical states Tradc^nnd indistrv 

t Compare ll eri denceortheDamoddrpur pN r»for ttwCupu empire ^ 

£ f *vV yp tag IT 
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also prospered under their regime ; the Punjab and Sindh 
republics were studded with numerous and prosperous cities. 
They encouraged freedom of thought, which in its turn resulted 
in philosophical progress. '{This is particularly noteworthy about 
the Uastern Republics, whose citizens have made rich contribu- 
tions to the philosophy as developed in the Upanishads, Buddhism 
and Jainism. In the Indus valley also there were many philoso- 
phers who impressed the Greeks by their theories and views. 

Most of the republics had a clan origin and the members 
of the privileged aristocracy believed themselves to be members 
of one stock or descended from one eponymous hero, y Member- 
ship of the Central Assembly seems to have been confined to 
them. In the city councils and village assemblies, however, 
all tlic leading classes and interests bad their proper representa- 
lion and voice. There is no sufficient evidence to suggest that 
there was any serious clash of interests between the members 
of the privileged order and the rest.4 We should not here forget 
that inter-marriages were fairly common down to the 5 th century 
A. D. and so the Kshatriyas could not have formed a water-tight 
privileged order. Members of the Vai^ya and the Sudra classes, 
who entered into the army and rose to high positions in it, could 
hardly have been denied the privileges of the Kshatriya status. 
A su/ra of Panini suggests that the status of the Brahmanas was 
the same as that of the Kshatriyas.^ 

The consciousness of a clan origin seems to have played 
a great part in the formation of republics. Where it did not 
exist, such a state did not usually come into existence. It fur- 
ther appears that the political horizon and influence of these 
states could not usually extend to territories where their own clan 
was not in ascendancy. It is no doubt true that these states 
often formed federations to present a stronger front to a common 
enemy, but they could not expand into a strong and big state like 
the Mauryan or the Gupta Empire, Their horizon was limited 
to their homelands. If its freedom was threatened, they would 

\ Panini, V.3. 114 

Here Brahmaijas and the ICshatriyas ate grouped together. 
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die fighting for it, but jt did not occur to them that they mighr 
found a big north western federauo« embracing the Punjab, 
Rajputana and Sindh, which could stand as a bullworh against 
the foreign invader The presence of the clan spirit in each state, 
the internal dissensions that often disfigured its politics and the 
love of freedom that characterised us inhabitants naturally did 
not favour the development of a siiorg central goserrment, uhich 
must have necessitated the transfer of con'idcrable power to 


Its Central Execute e 

y^et us now examine the caus*s for the disappearance of 
I^Hcse republics b> c 400 A I>£ 2 ^^jayflswal has attributed 
their eclipse and destruction to the impci tah*m of the Guptas 
'Samudragupta, hkc Alexander, killed the free spirit of the 
counTfv^'"He~ destroyed ''the Malavas and t he Yaudheyas, who 
were the nursery of freedom and many others of their class ’ 
This does not seem to be tnic The republics of the MSlavsts 
and the Arjunayanas, the Yaudheyas and the Madras had only 
accepted m a general way the imperial position of Samudragupta 
Tlicy olTercd him tribute, but retained their autonomy Their 
terntones were never directly administered by the Guptas, and 
so thoir republican insmotions could not have been much 
aiTfcied It should he remembered that tl etr independence 
had been completely eclipsed under the Ma tirvas and the 
Kushanas, but they once mote emerged as republics when the 
above imperialism declined The Gupta iirpcnahsm had not 
interfered with their autonomy and il is, therefore, difficult to 
understand how j^could have been fatal to tbor democratic 
mstitution^^^^ 


The Nand sa inscriptioa^how that early i” th- 
(he leadenhip of th^ y alav ^ had already berua 10 pan ir*9 
he yditary fa milies, which were claiming to I*- resp-eitliV 
as the Ikshvalu^C?^ The leaders of tb- Y 4 1* and in'- 
Sanakanikas had assumed the titles of 3 ^ *Xxi 

5 enapatismthc 4 thcentury Tbctam''p~Juajn c£i'-\ru- 
thc Li chchhan rep ublic, for K**m2rad-"’j vK ar- trecr 

dominion Varalumihira of tb- 7‘L •'’-thtti 
of the Yaudheyas 3 ^ 
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of republics thus passed into the hands of hereditary presidents, 
who were military leaders and claimed royal titles, they could 
no longer be distinguished from monarchics,--' Why the democra- 
tic traditions were allowed to be weaken^, and why the republics 
permitted the new developments to take place is still an unsolved 
problem. The growing tendency to regard monarchy as Sivihe] 
may have induced the republics to accept the leadership of here- 
ditary presidents, styled as M-aharajas.-'' Probably it was felt 
that the unitary leadership facilitated by the kingship was 
a better protection against invasions than that offered by the 
group leadership possible in a reptiblic. 



CHAPTER VII 


CENTRAL ASSEMBLY 

In the modern state, the Central Government consists of 
the Head of the Executive, — ^King or President — , his Council or 
Cabinet, and a Legislature or Central Assembly, largely if not 
entirely popular in composition, to control the executive and 
enact the laws of the state The problems connected with the 
Chief Executive Head have been already discussed m the course 
of the last two chapters We shall now consider those connected 
with the Central Assembly Did a Central Assembly, more 
or less similar to a modem democratic Parliament, function m 
the different states of Anacnt India ’ Was it existmg in all the 
periods of her history or was it confined to particular ages or 
to particular types of states’ How were the members of the 
Assembly elected ’ Could they control the Executive’ If so, 
to what extent ’ Were they the custodians of the legislative 
powers of the state or could the Executive pass laws indepen- 
dently of their sanction ’ These are the questions that will 
be engaging our attention m this chapter 

We have shown already in the last chapter that Central 
Assemblies, more or less similar to modern Parliament, did exist 
in republics The nature of the interests they represented 
and the control they exercised over the Executive have also 
been discussed In this chapter we have now to see whether 
similar bodies existed in monarchical states 

A perusal of the Vedic literature makes it quite evident 
that Popular Assemblies controlling the kings of the numerous 
small states with which Afghanistan and the Punjab were then 
studded, were a prominent feature of the Vcdic polity The 
average state of the Rigvedic p-riod consisted of only a few 
square miles like the city state of ancient Greece. It had 
a capital, not much larger than the few dozen villages com 
prised m it Villages had their own popular asembhes known 
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as sabhas and the capital had the Central Assembly for the whole 
state, which was called a samili. 

Sabhas and samitis enjoyed a high prestige in the Vedic age. 
I'hcy arc in one place' described as the twin daughters of Praja- 
pati, the Creator. This suggests that the people regarded both 
the assemblies almost as divine institutions of hoary antiquity, 
and almost coeval with the political life of the community, if 
not with the community it.self. The India of the Vedic age 
was studded with scores of such assemblies and the hope of the 
rising scholar and politician was to distinguish himself in their 
meetings.* Nay, the hope was also expressed on behalf of every 
bride at the time of her xnarriage that she would in due course 
be able to command the attention of the Assembly by her powers 
of speech and persuasion, ^ 

The Vedic literature refers to the popular assemblies of the 
age by three different terms, vidalha, sabha and samiti. The 
precise meaning of these terms is difficult to determine and it 
seems not improbable that it may have differed from age to 
age and locality to locality. Modern scholars also have not 
been able to agree on the point. Ludwig, for instance, holds 
that the sabka was something like the Upper House, where the 
priests and rich men were represented, while the samiti was some- 
thing like the Lower House, where ordinar)'^ commoners had their 
proper place. Zimmer on the other hand thought that sabha 
was the \allagc assembly and samiti the Central Assembly of the 
whole tribe. Hillcbrandt thought that sabha and samili were 
much the same, samili being the assembly and sabha its meeting 
place. Jayaswal’s view was that samiti was probably the national 
assembly and sabha was its standing body ; he however candidly 
admits that the exact relation betv/cen these two bodies cannot 
be deduced from the available evidence. 

It is not possible to discuss here the various argiunents 
in favour of the above divergent views. It is quite possible 

, =£r TT I A.V. Vlf. 12. i 

i ?f?rnTT: II A. V., xn. I. 56 

^ crf^TTl' ^ I R. V., X. 85. c 26 
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that these terms were used in different senses in the different 
parts of Vcdic India or m different decades or centuries. Council, 
Assembly and Chamber have been used to denote different 
types of bodies during the last fifty years in modem India. 

Vtdalka^ seems to be dcri\rcd from the root tnd to know 
and probably indicated a religious or sacrificial gathering, 
rituals at which required the highest knowledge. Apparently 
It was a big assembly, probably representing the entire tnbe, 
because there are references to people being arranged there by 
groups, and singing and dancing. Women took an active part 
in the Vedic sacrifices in early time and they are seen to be 
prominent in the vidalka. Though in some rare passages kings 
are represented as attending the vidatka, the latter body is 
rarely seen taking any active part in the administration. We 
need not therefore further discuss its nature. 

The view of Hillebrandt that sabhS did not denote a different 
body, but only the place of meeting of the tamxtt Is also un- 
acceptable : a passage in the Arlkaro<a:eda (VII. t 2 . i), ahead) 
quoted, clearly states that the sabhS and the semtti were two 
different bodies and compares them to tw3 daughters of the 
Creator. Another passage states how vrSijra was followed by 
the members of the sabhS , and the army.*. 

It is, therefore, dear that sabhS was not the meeting phcc 
of the samilt, but was a separate body. An early Vedic passage 
^ describes how the talk in the sabha often veered round the cows 
and the wonderful nourishment which they supplied to humanity,® 
and another describes how the gamblers assembled at the 
hall of the sabhS, challenged one another and played to the 
last penny, often staking the freedom of themsieves and then- 
wives.* The connection ot sabka with gambling is referred to 

*• J H B S 1952 pp 429 IT Tor a Uaracd article on the nalu e « *’ 
the ViaalAi, by Dr R S SbArma Hu view that I'laJalAa also iransjet”! 
military business is howetcr untenable, nor did it do every dutnbu 
work. 

a tT ^ ^ ^ JT^TT 1 a V XV. 9 

3 ^ • 

4 ywcsqn; tfcqiHlrd cp^i 
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also in the Brahmana literature.^ It would thus appear that the 
sabhd was primarily the village social club, but the few items of 
the simple village government of the age were also transacted 
there by its members, when it was necessary to dispose of them. 
These probably included steps for the communal safety and 
decisions in the matters ofthe village disputes. For, the member 
of a sabha is associated with the sacred law in the Purusfiamedha 
sacrifice. 

It is, however, likely that in some localities or states, sabha 
was associated wth the king and was more a political than a 
social gathering. A passage in the Atharvaveda describes how 
the sabhasaias (members of the sabha ) of god Yama were royal 
in status and entitled to share the i6th part of the merit accruing 
to that deity. 2 It is possible to argue that the status of the mem- 
bers of the terrestrial sabhd, 'like that of the celestial one, was 
also almost as high as that of. the king and that they too were 
entitled to receive a small share of the tithes and tributes that were 
paid to the ruler. It is, however, not impossible that t\ie sabha 
referred to may be the cabinet or ministry of the earthly king 
also ; and the description of a member of the sabhd as a person 
possessing considerable wealth (consisting of kine of course) 
and going to fhe sabhd in his full paraphernalia, riding on a charger 
or seated in a carriage, would confirm that hypothesis.® The 
balance of available, evidence, however, tends to show that the 
sabhd was usually the village assembly, meeting for social as well 
as political purposes. 

In the concluding hymn of the J^i^oeda, samiti no doubt 
seems to be referring to a social or learned gathering,'* but an 
earlier hymn of the same book refers to the plans of an aspirant 
for political power, which include the domination of the 

I. T. Br., I. I. lo. 6 ; S. Br., V. 3. i. 10 

2 qTTFTTfft' ?PTK.' II 

’ A. V., III. 19. 1 

^ Efr ttiRt I 
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samtti ' The ^igveda refers to a ‘true* king paying visit to his 
samiti and the most important significant hope expressed in the 
Alkarvaveda on behalf of an exiled king, who has succeeded in his 
restoration, is that his Sdmtlt may ibr ever be in agreement with 
him * Conversely the bitterest curse pronounced upon a king 
guilty of misappropriating a Brahmana’s property is tliat his 
lamiti should never be in agreement with him * 

The above passages make it dear that wJiiJe samtli some- 
times denoted a social gathering, usually it referred to a political 
assembly at the central government It was a powerful body 
wielding what may be conveniently described as sovereign 
powers, for very often the fate of a king depended upon his 
ability to carry his jamn along iwtb him Ifthesamsii assumed 
an obstructive attitude, the life of the king became miserayc , 
the partisans of a restored king felt that their work was likely 
to be enduring only if his samtU was prepared to coKipcrate with 
him It u quite clear that the samttt exercised considerable con- 
trol otver the military and executive affairs of the Central Govern- 
ment , but how exactly it was exerased and how the jsmdi'r 
powers were co-ordmatcd with that of the king we do not know 

We are also completely in the dark as to the constitution 
of this- important body The modern reader may well ask, 
was the samtlt an official ot a popular body^ If the latter, 
was it elective? If so, who enjoyed the privilege ofclectmg 
its members, the whole population or a select class ? How 
long did the members, once elected, function m therafliiti,— - 
for a certain number of years or for life ^ Were their rules of 
procedure similar to those in (he republican Assembltei of later 
times ’ Was quorum insisted upon ’ Pid the majority carry the 
day’ We have at present no data to answer these and similar 
qucstionsman authoritative manncr.Sincc, hdwever, the Central 
Assemblies of the republican states were aristocratic bodies, it 
may be permissible to suggest that the same was probably the case 
wth thewmitirfunctionmgunderthemonarchies The Vedicstate 
I ST ar TO- ai *^5 gfirfir 11 x ,p; < 

3 ^ I ^ I , VI S 3 . 3 
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v.-a5 a sniaii one like the dty state of aader.t Gretet ; endth: 
sc-Uis probabiy consisted cf the heads of the fw a:i!rtaij ad 
aristocratic families v.-hich occupied a prominent podtiDn b i: 
the political and social life of the community. Priests in the. 
days played an impormnt part even on the batile-Sc'd ard 
therefore, it is not unlikelv that thev also may have b-aen l'rp:^ 
sented in the sc—i:: at leas: by the king’s chaplain, ifretbroita 
as v/eii. 

hlcmbcrs of the v.'erc nf’n of substance andextnid 

considerable influence over the administration, incir 

mu^t have b^*”*"* u*r-y * te^vmu*: Have. like tneneiahea 

os the zeihS. cone to the meetinci- in their full grandeur ndnj 
their horses or carriaces. 

Debates and discussions naturally loomed large in the p-^- 
ccedings of the Assemblies. 'The am'Dition ot a nr.v cartni.'t 
was to shine as a debater in these bodies^ One could sicccfd 
in the scrr.iii only if one could capture the mind and the 
feelings of its members. "When thege were parties in the szrrJi, W 
proceedings became enlivened and often bitter. Hotvordsvcrt 
exchanged often leading to \*ioIcnt party quarrels. 
well understand the sincerity of the prayer oliercd in tin 
that the deliberations of a szrr.i^i should be cordial, 
well disposed towards one another, and their mines in 
harmony.- . . , 

It is rutlmr sad and surprisirg 
exercised so much influence over the king and a 
in me da\s of the Ri^ida and the Afherrs-id^ -hiou 
pletely d’lsappear from \'icw in the period of the hat^ “ 
and the Brdhmanas. Sabhd, however, figures in this 
but in a new sense. It is no longer a popular vdllag^ ^ 
but comes to stand for the king's court or Privy Conn ,• 
in which the word was destined to be used for set era 


The sabhd met frequently and had its ovsn president , 


the staw’ 


1. ^ ^ I •<. r., XII- 

2. AkU, p. 142. Xoie 4 

3. r. 5 '.. XVI. 24 
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of jts members was as high as that of the high pnest or chamcr- 
lain * Dependent kings arc often mentioned as attending the 
sabha,* making it quite clear that it was bemg transformed from a 
popular body into king s court The word also began to be used 
to denote the highest judicial court The historian of the Central 
Assembly o- the Parliament need no longer fol’ow its history 
The samili once more makes its appearance in the Upanishadic 
age , wc find Svetaketu visiting ther^zmiti of the Panchalas after 
his educational course The king is present in this assembly on 
the occasion and puts him some questions to test his scholarship 
The passage thus shows that samtii m the Upanishadic penod 
denoted a learned body rather Than a popular asscmbl) , 

It was sometimes presided over by the kmg, espcaally when it 
was going to test the knowlalgc of new graduates The king 
was perhaps only th'* ceremonial head of the gathering, as the 
Governors ate of the modem commcaiions There can be no <V 
doubt that samtlis Andsabhis boUi ceased to function as political 
bodies much eirher than the days of the Dharmasutras (e 500 
B C ) , for the latter never mention them while descnbing the 
duties the king or the machinery of the admmistrauon The 
term saffitft is altogether unknown to them , the word seifasade 
IS used, but it denotes a member either of the Privy CouccD or 
of judicial assembly, but never of a Popular Assembly 

Central Popular Assemblies, however, continued to hncuon 
in the republican states, as shown already m Chap \T 
they disappeared from the monarchical states :t j d.*ScuIt to 


Slate Republics as a rule continued to be small ttz.^ r^^cn m 
later times , monarchies, on the oUier hand, d*— mto big 
itAtesintheBiabmanapMiod sjoo-toooB C.). cc:erg-rc^ 
of extensive states with large rural areas and 
rendered the meeting and functioning of 2 ct=:sr2l 2s- 

semb’y difficult Represcntativcsystemwar 5rxrr’5»r,«n.dfio xz. 
assembly could meet only when it was ztzsZLh'y-Tyrzr 
living not far from the capital Ttu vt* zt pcczSue 


r A Bt VlII 91 
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in a large state. 'While members found it difficult to meet and 
^vo^k in the new circumstances, the kings of the ever-growing 
kingdoms were always eager and anxious to grab all power in 
their own hands. It was but natural that under such circum- 
stances sabhas and samiiis should have gradually died down. 

THE PAURA-JANAPADA THEORY 

K. P. Jayaswal has, however, argued at great length^ that 
the sabha and samiiis of the Vedic age did not disappear without 
leaving their successors in the body politic of the later period. 
They were known as Paura-Janapadas and figure frequently 
in literature and sometimes in inscriptions. The true significance 
of this expression was, however, altogether missed by modern 
writers. '\Affiile it is true that Paura-Janapadas often denote 
the inhabitants of towns and villages that comprised a kingdom, 
it should be remembered that the expression, when\ especially 
used in the neuter singular as Paura-Janapadaih, denotes a cons- 
titutional body consisting of the representatives of the capital 
and the country. Such a body is known to the Ramayana and 
functioned under the administration of king Kharvela of Orissa 
in the and century B. G. It is presupposed by the laws oijampadas 
referred to by Manu and other Smriti-'^riters, who also refer 
to their presidents. The prestige of this popular body was so 
great that the state would often refuse to grant any relief to a 
person who was working against its interest.® 

The above theory of the -Paura-Janapada body has been 
put forth brilliantly, but a careful analysis of the evidence ad- 
vanced by Jayaswal and an impartial consideration of other 
data available on the point, make it fairly clear that there were 
iio popular twin-assemblies known as Paura-Janapadas in an- 
cient India. It is worth noting that the expression Paura- 
Janapada is generally used in the plural, sometimes in the 
•singular, but never jn the dual. If Paura and Janapada really 
constituted two houses of Parliament, one fails to understand 
why the dual number should never have been used in referring 


I, Part II, Chaps. XXVII-XXVIII. ( 1st. Ed.) 

a. Ibid, Part II, pp. 66 if 
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to them The grammatical argument relied upon to show that 
the term Paura Janapada should really have been m the singular 
in the /lama^jna H 14 54 and would then denote a representative 
body of the citizens is weak and untenable * The epic generally 
uses the term paura janopadah tn the phiral and it denotes the ati- 
zens in general and not any constitutional or representative body 
of theirs Thus the Bama^ana 11 14 40 refers to the notables 
among the paura jinapadas,* and the paura janapada people to 
whom Bharata refers ir 11 iii 19 arc obviously the ordinary 
citizens who accompanied Bharata to see whether Rama could 
be persuaded to return to Ayodhya • Even if we assume that 
paura janapadaj here denote a constitutional body of citizens, 
It IS clear that u wielded no cflccuvc powers , it could neither 
veto Daiaratha’s plan to banish Rama nor induce the latter to 
return home as desired by them It is significant to note that 
when makmg the final appeal to Rama to return to Ayodhya, 
Bharata refers to the prayer of himself and his ministers and not to 
that of any Paura Janapada body * Rama also, bidding adieu 
(o hts brother, urges hint to carry on the administration in consul- 
tation with fnends, officers and ministers , here again the 
Paura Janapadas are conspicuous b) their absence* This 
omission is difficult to explain if we assume that the Paura- 


I The vene in question »s 
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Janapadas constituted a regular constitutional popular assembly, 
wielding considerable power over the administration. 

The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela also does not 
refer to any Central Popular Assembly. Line 7 of the record 
states that the king conferred many favours (amtgraha) amounting 
to or numbering hundreds of thousands on the Paura and Jana- 
pada.^ Jayaswal contends that anugrakas .here are constitu- 
tional privileges conferred upon the City-Corporation and the 
Realm-Corporation," Constitutional privileges conferred upon 
a legislature by the king can never be described as amounting 
to hundreds and thousands. It is clear that the sentence rather 
refers to numerous favours conferred upon the city and country 
population, the monetary value of which amounted to hundreds 
and thousands of rupees or contemporary coins. If a king orders 
several v/ells, roads, hospitals, and rest-houses to be constructed 
out of the central revenues, or abolishes a number of taxes payable 
by the villagers and citizens to the exchequer, he can well be 
described as conferring several favours, amounting in value to 
hundreds of thousands. An analysis of the Hathigumpha 
inscription further makes it quite clear that Kharavela’s adminis- 
tration and policy were not in the least controlled by any City 
or Realm Corporation. The record refers to bis organising several 
military expeditions to the distant parts of India, and not in a 
single case is it stated that the City and Realm Corporations were 
consulted by the king on any occasion. The king could decalare 
war and make peace without the consent of the Paura- Janapadas, 
supposing such a body did exist. 

Nor do the Janapada-dharmas referred to by the Smritis prove 
the existence of a Janapada as a central law-making popular 
parliament. The janapadadharmas referred to by Manu in VIII. 

14 are the customs of the country and not the enactments of 
its legislature. A comparison of this verse with Manu. I. 118® 
would show that janapadadharmas are identical with dtsa- 


1. 'fl'l I E.I.XX. 79 

2. HinduPolity, II. p. 64. 

3. Both verses refer to the sources of Dharma and the comparison shows 
\ha.tjdmpadadharma of VIII. 41 is cquaJ .to dedadharma of'I-ii8. cf. Il.T.O. 
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ahoTxivi Katyayana defines the latter as those custom^ of a 
country which arc generally accepted and which do not go 
counter to the rules of Sruti and Smriti * It is such provinaal 
customs that are referred to as deiadharma m th'* Artkaiastra or 
Kautilya also ^ The laws of mVeniance, mamage, food and 
professions differed in different parts of the country , widows 
wcrchcirsmsomcplaceshutnotmothcrs , mamage withmater- 
nal uncle’s daughter was approved m the south, but not in the 
north , wine dnnking <vas tolerated m the north but condemned 
in the south While deciding cases in the court, Manu and other 
Smfiti writers point out that deladkarnuu or jinpadadhatmas t e 
the customs of the province concerned should be taken into consi- 
deration by the court They were, however, mere customs and 
not any laws passed by the legislature like a Janapada body 

Nor can we accept the contention ofjavaswal that the breakers 
of the samayas of grama and dwa, referred to by Manu, wer* 
persons who violated the laws or resolutions of the orparxi- 
asstinbhes of the villages or the country Manu 1% 

quoted be'ow, exoressly shows that ramayor or ssrratds do at tSr 
to resolutions or laws, but to agreements amv ed at 12 pyir 
With the village or country authoriOcs * If tnr a£ 


(C«JVi. froirUa'.stxie. 

trsfhrtr jwuMhv trfh’Tnro^n mu- 
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selfishness, a person resiles from such agreements Manu says 
that he should be fined. The Arthaiastra, Book. Ill chap. lo, 
which deals with the violations of the samayas or agreements made 
with the village, country, caste, or family, makes the point still 
clearer ; for the agreements are actually illustrated by Kautilya. 
If a farm labourer does not carry out the work undertaken for 
the village, or if a person refuses to pay subscription for a show 
and still sees it stealthily, if a villager declines to carry out the 
instructions of a leader who is acting on behalf of the village and 
in its interest, there is a violation gTama-samayas i.e. agreements, 
explicit or implicit, made wth a village, and the person guilty 
becomes liable for punishment. The Arlhasdstra adds at the end 
that the violation oi deiasamayas is also to be similarly understood.^ 
It is thus clear that the violations'of desasamayas were not non- 
compliance with the resolutions of a Central Parliament, but 
non-fulfilment of agreements made with the chief executive 
of the province or the country, who v/as called Deiadhyaksha. 
Deiadhyaksha or Deiddhipa did not dfenote the President of the 
Parliament of the country, as Jayaswal contends (p. 67) ; the 
passages from the Vishm-mriti and Sukra-nlti quoted below make 
it quite clear that they denoted the executive heads of districts.* 
There is nothing whatsoever in the Smriti literature to 
show, as contended by Jayaswal (p. 68), that a suitor who was 
hostile to Paura or the City Assembly could get no relief in a 
law-court. The passage quoted in the footnote below, upon 
which Jayaswal relied, simply states that if the claim in a suit 
ran counter to a custom or convention regarded as universally 
valid in a town or a country, it cannot be decreed by the local 

trPT trin" tionrqq fTtr 1 

Book HI. Chap. 10 

FirAnii, III. 7-10 
I Mra, 1.3^7 
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coarts* The passage enwnciates a sound legal principle, and 
has no reference whatsoever to the denial of any relief to a 
person who was hostile to the City-Assembly. 

The theory that an ex member of the Paura-Asscmbly> 
though belonging to the 5udra caste, was entitled to respect 
even from a Brahmana, is based upon a misundcr«tanding of 
the original texts, which simply refer to the courtesy to be shown 
to one another by the different citizens of the same city Gautama 
says that one must gel up as a mark of respect when one 
meets a priest or roatcrtial uncle, though junior in age The 
same courtesy is to be shown to an aged Sudra atizcn above 8o 
by a junior person * Paura denotes the resident of a city and 
not the member of any City-Assembly * 

Let us now examine Jayaswal’s views about the consti- 
tutional powers of the so^catlcd Paura-JSnapada Assembly 
His contention that it had the power to nominate* the heuv 
apparent is based upon the casual reference to the citizens m 
the RamSyana m connection with Rama’s selection •hi heir- 
apparent But the epic expressly states that the selecticn was 
made by the king *in consultation onfy with his ministers * 
The view that Pauras w ere consulted is based upon the wrong 
transhnon of the word amarira, which m-ans *to bid farewell' 
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and not ‘to offer advice’. The verse in question, quoted below, i 
states that the citizens went home after bidding farewell to the 
king, not after offering him advice. Any body acquainted with 
the jRamdjvna episode knows full well that it was the palace intrigue, 
and not the wishes of the citizens, which determined the fate of 
Rama. 

The view that the Paura-Janapadas could depose the king 
is also based upon a queer misunderstanding of the loth Act 
of the Mrichhchakaiika. The wicked king Palaka is killed by 
Sarvalika, who offers the crown to Aryaka, a friend of his. 
Paura-Janapadas have nothing to do with the transaction. 
SarvaTika carries the news of this revolution not to the Corporate 
Association of the Janapadas hut to the concourse of the people, who 
had assembled to witness the public execution of Charudatta. 
For a time he wonders where possibly this place can be. 
After thinking a while, he concludes that it should be ar a certain 
street, because there was a concourse of people there, which .he 
presumes must have assembled to witness the execution.® The 
Mrkhchhakatika docs not at all refer to any Realm or Citizen 
Assembly in any of its Acts, 

Another important function of the Paura-Janapada As- 
sembly, according to Jayaswal, was to sanction extra-taxes at the 
time of a state crisis. He quotes a passage from the Mahabharata, 
which he contends is an address from the throne begging extra 
taxes from the Paura-Janapada Assembly. The last verse of the 
passage however states, “A king who knows how to act properly, 
should send his messengers among the people with a sweet, attrac- 
tive but cunning message of the above type”.'^ The passage is 
not at all a speech from the throne, but contains the argument 
with which king’s messengers were to try to convince the people 
in general of the dire necessity which was compelling the state to 
demand extra taxation. 


2 . 


3 T^ ^ I Art. X (after v. 47) 

II Md/t., xtl. 87. 24 
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The view that the Paura Janapada Assembly had the power 
to present bills to the king for the losses sustained in the kingdom 
by theft and dacoitics is also incorrect * In ancient Indian 
polity, the state was held responsible for such losses if the stolen 
propertv could not be recovered, and Yajnavalkya cal's upon the 
authorities to rccompensatc the aggrieved citizen {janapada) • 
That JSnapada here does not refe* to the Realm Assembly 
would become quite clear if we compare the verse in Yajnavalkya 
to the corresponding verse in M«nu, where it is expressly stated 
tint the compensation was to be given to members of all 
the castes * It is thus clear that Janapada in Manu denotes the 
citizen m general, irrespective of his caste, and not to any Jana* 
pana Assembly 

It will be shown m Chap X how the towns and cities had 
their own non offiual councils exercising considerable powers 
But Jayaswal is wrong when he suggests that capitals as such 
had their own Paura Assemblies, which were distinct from those 
of the Realm Assemblies (Janapada -bodies) As far as the hilcr 
are concerned, there is no evidence whatsoever to show that they 
existed ind functioned in the post Buddlust period AH the 
evidence of jayaswal about their existence is literary in nature 
and V e have show n above how it docs not at all prove the existence 
of a twin torganiSation, the Paura Janapada Assembly, which 
could depose the king, nominate his successor, give or withhold 
sanction for new taxes and demand and obtain industrial, com- 
mcrcnl and financial privileges fb' the country {Hindu Pohtyt II, 
p jo8) It is contended that this organisation flourished fromGoo 
B G to 600 the A D , but it is very strange indeed that it should 
be referred to nowchcre in the contcmjiorary inscriptions We 
enn get a fairly detailed picture of theMauryan administration 
from the account of Megasthenes and the inscriptions ofAioka, 
but n“ithcr source refers to any Central Parliament like the 
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Paura-Janapada Assembly of Jayaswal.^ Nor is such a body 
known to the ArlfiafaJlra of iCautilya,® It is strange that ft 
should not have been included among- the sapta-angas of the 
state by a single work on polity. Cupta inscriptions and seals 
refer to scores of officers, but the Paura-Janapada body is cons- 
picuous by its absence. Janapada seals have Been discovered in 
large numbers at Nalanda, but they arc the seals of the Panchayats 
of the respective villages whose names they bear, and not of any. 
Central Popular Assembly.^ We have discovered hundreds 
of copper plate grants belonging to the different dynasties ruling 
in northern and southern India from c. 500 to 1300 A, D. While 
assuring a peaceful possession of the villages granted in them, 
kings refer to all possible officers and authorities from the crown- 
prince to the village headman, who were likely to disturb the 
peaceful possession of the donees and charge them to refrain from 
doing so. But the Paura-Janapada Assembly of Jayaswal 
does not figure even in one single record. If such an assembly 


1. The P.i'.irai of Tak'h.'iiila, referred to in the DUyavadann, pp. 407-8, 
are the citizens of the city and not tlic members of its Assenibly. The work 
describes them as decorating the roads and_ beautifying the houses of the city ; 
this is what ordinary citizens do at the visit of a prince, and not tlic members 

of their Representative Assembly, Cf. ^ RTTT 

iTlafdifn 1 

2. Jay.aswal’s view (Part II. p. 84) that the ArthasSstra refers to the Sec- 
tional Sub-asicinblics of the Paura in charge of the sacred places and public 
buildings and of trades and manufactures, is also untenable. What the 
Aithaiditra states is this : the spies should visit the concourse of people [jana- 
samivdyj) at tUthas or holy places, public halls [iabha-sdlds) and markets 
(pugas ) and cunningly start a discussion there with a view to ascertain the views 
of the people in general about the king and the administration. Could it ever 
have been possible for spies to start discussions in the Sub-committees of the 
City-Assembly, of which they could hardly have been members ? The state 
also could have learnt of their views from their general debates ; there was no 
necessity of spies being sent to induce them to start discussion. The original 
passage of the Arthasdstra is given below : — 
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existed dunng all these centuncs, and h'td effective control over 
taxation and expenditure, as contended by Jayaswal, is it not 
reasonable to expect that the kings who made the land grants 
sliould have formally stated in the preambles of their charters 
that they had secured the aeces'^ary sanction of the Paura-Janapada 
Assembly ^ If all the officers of the realm were charged not to 
interfere with the future enjoyment of the revenues granted , should 
not this request have been made to the Paura Janapada Assembly 
also, since it controlled the finances qf the state’ The fact 
that the Paura-Janapada Assembly figures not e%cn m one 
out of the thousands of copper plate grants, where all possible 
authorities, who could have disturbed the pos cssion of the donees 
are exhaustively mentioned wth a meticulous care, is in our opi- 
nion the most convincing proof that no such Assemblies existed 
during the first millennium of the Christian en The HajaUirangim, 
which gives a detailed picture of the life and administra- 
tion of Kashmir, is also unaware of the existence of any Popular 
Assembly in that province It may further lie noted tbH not a 
single inscription or work on polity refers to or describes any 
rules of election to the Pauri Janapadi as cnibhes 

As will he shown m Chaps X and XI, village Pan'-hayats, 
and town and city councils flourished down to the end of the i8th 
century and possessed considerable administrative powers bul 
there is no evidence whatsoever to shoi/ that a Central Assembly 
flourished in the post-Buddhist period in monarchical states and 
exercised powers attributed to it by Jayaswal The reasons foi 
the disappearance of this body are already explained before 

(PP *456) Popular will sought to influence the administration 
through other devices, which arc indicated already m Chap V 

state and the legislative power 
It will be convenient to discuss the legislative powers of 
the stale m ancient India in the present chapter In modern 
times, the Central Assembly of the State usually wields these 
powers , Jet us sec whether such was the case in ancient Indn, 
when jatftai and jdmituwcrc flourishing m the coitnlry 

The modern reader will be surprised to learn that neither 
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the king nor the samitis claimed and exercized legislative powers 
in the Vedic period. In the modern age, laws as enactments 
of the sovereign legislature, are becoming all powerful, gradually 
displacing the customary, the ' traditional and the case law. 
Such, however, was not the case in the ancient times. Laws 
were either sacred or secular ; if the former, they were based 
upon the sacred texts, if the latter upon the customs and traditions. 
Neither the king nor the samii: nor the Central Assembly, it was 
felt, had any jurisdiction in the matter. If the state had ever 
proceeded to bring about a forcible change in the customary 
law, it would have been overthrown in a very short time. Tra- 
ditional law was as sacred as the divine law. Of course it also 
did change in the course of time ; but the change was gradually 
and inperceptibly brought about by the silent operation of custom 
and not by the noisy process of legislation. A deliberate change 
in the customary law at the dictation of a legislature, it was 
apprehended, would spell disaster for the community. 

Neither the king nor the samiti, therefore, claimed or exer- 
cised any legislative functions in the Vedic period ; and the same 
continued to be the case down to the age of the Smritis. This 
need not surprise us. For in the West also early philosophers like 
Pl^to did not regard legislation as a function of the ideal govern- 
ment. It was held that no actual man or group of men could 
ever possess so’ much of the spirit of true political science as is 
embodied in written laws and national customs of the people, 
which therefore must be obeyed unquestionably.^ 

The Dharmasastra literature is particularly emphatic in 
pointing out that it is the king’s duty to enforce the dharma, 
as determined by the sacred texts and accepted customs,® 
and not to enunciate it on. the authority of himself or any state 


1. Dunning, Political Theories, I, pp. 3r,-6 
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organisation The Dharmaiastra as well as the Nltii^tra 
arc promulgated by the Creator » »t is the king’s duty to enforce 
the rules laid down in them, and not to introduce any changes 
on his own authority ' 

In the course of time, however, as the administration 
became more and more developed and life more and more 
complex, It began to be feH that the state should have powers 
to make its otsm rules and regulations The rules in the old 
Dharmaiastra and Nitdastra works it was realised, had not 
provided for all possible contingenacs, and changes were ne- 
cessary both m the interest of the state and the subjects The 
ManumrUi invests the king with the power to pass admimstra 
live orders which were to be obeyed oy the subjects * These 
orders uere, however, to be in consonance with the Sastra and 
tradition • Yajnavalkya also maintains* that king’s orders 
were to be enforced by the law courts ^ukrantU (I 593 311^ 
shows that these orders mostly related to well established lav^-s 
and customs and exhorted the subjects to respect the elders, 
to cultivate concord in family, not to cause interfcrercc in boun- 
daries, not to use false weights or make false accusations, not to 
commit misappropriation of property, not to give asylum 
to theivcs, not to fabricate false evidence- or documents, etc 
SomeUmes they referred to the proper discharge of duty by 
government servants and often warned the subjects against talking 
about the king's vices or divulging his line of policy 
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Anoka’s edicts also contain not merely moral exhortations 
hut create new ofTcnccs like the killing of animals on forbidden 
day’s. They .sanction a respite of three days to persons 
condemned to death and exhort the emperor’s successors not to 
follow a policy of aggres.sion. 

Tile works on polity, however, declare that the orders of 
the .suite were to be regarded as more authoritative and bi nding 
than even the nilcs of the Dharma^astra,^ The same is the view 
ofBfihaspati (II. 27). Narada dccalrcs that a person, who docs 
not obey tlie rules enjoined by the king, should be immediately 
puni.shcd for the o/Tcncc of .showing contempt to thcroyal decrees." 
Sukra states that the king should publish his ordinances at import- 
tant places by pasting them on the wall for the information of the 
public.^ 

It is tlius clear tliat though the slate was usually expected 
to enforce the customs and laws mentioned in Dharma.^aslra, 
it began to be invested with some powers to make its own regu- 
lations from about the 3rd century B. C, At the time when these 
powers were granted, samiUs or Popular Assemblies had already 
disappeared from the scene, and so they came to be exercised by 
the king in con.sultation with his ministers. 

The power of issuing rajaiasatuis or royal decrees was however 
not as extensive as the modem power of legislation. Personal, 
civil and criminal laws were usually determined by custom and 
the Srariti rules and were hardly affected appreciably by the royal 
power to issue ordinances. But in the realm of administration 
and taxation, kings could introduce several changes and reforms 
by the new powers conceded to them. They could create 
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new offices and departments, promulgate (like A§oka) their 
new policies and tap fresh sources of taxation. This resulted in 
the considerable enlargement of the royal powers and the cur- 
tailment of the rights of the people, since they were not effec- 
tively represented at the Central Government by a Popular 
Assembly, when kings came to be invested with these new 
semi-legislative powers. 



CHAPTER VIII 
IVflNISTRY 


In modern times, the machinery of the Central Government 
consists of the King or the President, the Central Legislature, 
Ministers usually selected from the latter, Heads of the Depart- 
ments, and the Central Secretariat. In chapters V-VII we have 
already discussed the position and functions of the king, the 
Executive of the Republican States and the Central Assembly. 
In this and the next chapter we shall proceed to consider 
the Ministry, the Departmental Heads and the Secretariat ; 
this will complete the survey of the central government. 

MmiSTRY 

Ministry or a Council of Advisers has bccxi regarded by 
ancient Indian political thirrkers as a very vital organ of the 
body politic. The Mahabharata observes in one place- that the 
king is as vitally dependent upon ministers as animals are upon 
clouds, Brahmanas on the Vedas and women upon their husbands 
(V. 37. 38), The Arthasastra reminds the king that he can 
succeed only if assisted by competent councillors ; one wheel 
alone does not move the carriage.^ Manu points out that even 
a simple thing appears as difficult if one is to do it sii^le-handed ; 
why then attetnpt to run the complex machinery of the adminis- 
tration without the assistance of ministers’^ ? Sukra observes 
that even an allround king cannot know everything ; different 
persons have different aptitudes. The king therefore should enlist 
the help of competent ministers. Otherwise he will ensure 
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tdcsc senant is the cpmmandcr-in-chici'. Suta was probably 
the commander of the chariot corps of the royal army, who 
might have also acted as the honorary charioteer .to the hing. 
Gramani in a small state may have been the most prominent 
among the village headmen of the kingdom, who might have 
been selected to serve on the council of the ratnws. One text ex- 
pressly calls him Vaiiya ; he seems to have usually belonged 
to that class. BhSgadhuk was obviously the tax-collector or the 
finance member and sangrahita the treasurer, 

Kshatta, akshavapa and palagala, included among the rainins, 
seem to have belonged to the class of courtiers, Kshatld was 
probably the Royal Chamberlain.^ Akshavapa was the king’s 
companion at the game table and Paldgala was probably the king’s 
bosoni companicn, corresponding to the vidushaka of the later 
pcjiod. It has alSo been suggested that he might have been the 
ambassador of the neighbouring state,® but this seems improb- 
able. Some texts® add govikorlcm or govyachha, teksha and 
raihakara to the list of the ratnins. Wealth in the Vcdic age 
consisted mostly of cows, and govikarlam might have been some 
high officer connected with the royal herd of cattle. Tahshd 
means the carpenter and rathbkafa the chariot-maker. Chariots 
played as important part in the Vedic warfare as the aeroplanes 
do in the modern one. It is theiefore not unlikely that tlie chief of 
the guild of the carpenters or the chariot-makers might also 
have been represented on the council of the ratnins. 

The council of the ratnins of the Vedic age thus appears 
to have consisted of (a).king’s relaboBS like the queens and perhaps 
the crown-prince {rajanya), (b) king’s courtiers like the chamber- 
lain, his bosom companion and his playmate at the game table 
and (c) important officers of the state like the commander-in- 
chief, the commander of the chariot corps, the chief tax-gatherer, 
the treasurer, the principal officer in charge of the royal stable. 


1. This is the seme of the word in later literature. Dr. Ghoshal, however, 
suggests that kshatta may have been food-distributor ; History of the Hindu 
Public Life, I, p. 109. Whether there was such an office in the Vedic period 
may well doubted. 
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titutional thinkers and the available evidence shows that it 
fimctioned in historic times in most of our states. In the earliest 
historical dynasty of Magadha, VaSsakara figures as the premier 
of Ajata^atru;^ his contemporary in Kossala, king Prasenajit, 
relied upon the advice of-his ministers Mrigadhara and Srivridha 
in carrying out important schemes.® The Jatakas frequently 
refer to ministers.^ The Mauryas and the Suhgas had a regular 
council of ministers known as Mantri-parishad, which figures bodi 
in inscriptions and literature.* The ;Saka rulers of Western 
India ruled with the assistance of a council of mati-sachims (coun- 
cillors) axvikarma-sathwas (administrative heads of departments)®. 
Manirins (ministers) figure frequently in the Gupta inscriptions. 
The ministers under the Maukharis wielded great power, for it was 
their council which oflTered the Maukhari -crown to Harsba, 
when the last Maukhari king died suddenly without leaving an 
^’sstte.® Ministry was a regular feature of. the medieval Hindu 
dynasties as well. Mahapradhana (prime - minister) Purusheit* 
tamadeva figures in one record of the Paramara king Yaio- 
varman.’ Mahamatyas (chief ministers) figure in almost all 
land grants of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, and manirins (ministers) 
in those of the Gahadawalas of U. P. Mahamatya (chief 
minister) usually heads the list of the officers mentioned in the 
grants of the Chahamanas of Nadol®. Several ministerial families 
are mentioned in the records of the ( 'handellas of Mahoba.’ 
The Rajataranginl shows how ministers played a very important 
part in the administration of Kashmir. The same was the case 
with the Rashtrakuta, the Chalukya and the Silahara admins- 
trations of the Deccan, as shown by a number of their records. 
One Yadava grant states how it was made by the king after 


1. Dialogues of tlie Buddha, II, p. 78 

2 . Voasagadasao, 1 1, Appendix p. 56 
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It is clear that this difFerehce of opinion on the question 
is due to the differing needs of the different states which our 
writers had in their mind. Manu^ and Kautilya^ agree with 
each other in stating that the actual number of ministers should 
depend upon the needs of the situation in the state concerned. 
If the state was a small one or if its activities were limited in their 
scope, a small ministry of 4 or 5 would suffice. Such, for instance, 
was the case under the Silaharas, whose kingdom was a small 
one.® In the age of the Jatakas, •when the activities of the state' 
were limited, we find that the ministry usually consisted of 5 mem- 
bers only.* But in big empires the number of ministers was large. 
The foreign office itself had several ministers in charge of its 
different sections. Thus in the Silahara administration, there 
was one chief foreign minister along with another minister in 
charge of the foreign affairs of Karnatak only, having also the full 
ministerial status.® If a small kingdom like that of the Silaharas 
had two foreign ministers, larger states like the Maurya, Gupta, 
and Rashtrakuto empires must have had several. The traditional 
numberofministers, however, seems to nave been eight; if more 
persons were necessary to discharge the duties properly, they 
must have l^een usually appointed as secretaries to the ministers 
concerned, as recommended by iSukra®. 

To ensure despatch and secrecy, there often used to be a 
oinaller cabinet of important ministers consisting of three or four 
members only. When Rama exhorts Bharata to decide his policy 
after consulting three or four ministers (II. 100. 7 1 ) or Kautilya 
or Bhishma lay down that the king should hold consultation with 
three or four ministers,’ it is clear that the smaller cabinet 
of the ministry is being referred to. 

It appears that in addition to the ministry of eight or ten, 
the members of which were usually called manlrins, there was 
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Though earlier authorities do not mention the names of 
llic dificrent portfolios, we may tahe it that ministers usually 
dividcil the departments on the lines suggested by Sukra ; 
for many of the ministers mentioned by him figure in inscrip- 
tions, cither with tlic s,amc or equivalent titles. "We shall now 
briefly survey the duties and functions of the difTcrent ministers. 

or thc'Ro)‘al Chaplain figured prominently in the 
council -of rctr.tns of tiie \*cdic period, and he continued to bca 
nicml?cr of the rhinistrj- for several centuries. He steed in the 
relation of a spiritual preceptor (gem) to the king. He ■v\-as to 
protect the nation by oountcracling the magical charms of the 
enemy and ensuring its prosperity by performing the requisite 
rituals {f-v 7 chit’J:crr:cs) recommended in the Atherzer^d::.^ 
He consecrated the tstir elephants and horses of tlic state army 
in order to enhance their military efficiency,* and even accom- 
panied the king to the battlefield in the Vcdic timps in order 
to cnstirc his \-ictor>‘ by his prayers, sacrifices, charms hnd incan- 
tations.* He teas c-xpected to be well-versed both in szsirc 
(militars' art) and sdstre (religious rituals), as also in the poli- 
tical scJencc. WTicn the king, consecrated fora long sacrificial 
session, could net direct the administration, it tsas the pwcHts 
.vho deputised for him.* The Rcrr.c^-cr.a sho^vs that when the 
monarchy was in abejance o^\•i^.g to tJic absence of a suitable heir 
to ascend tlie throne, it -vvas the pvrehUe \ asishriia, who carried 
on the administration. Among the mim'sters, pvrchiia alone 
tnioN-s the distinction orha\ing a ritual prescribed for his installa- 
tion ; it >ras kno^^-^as BTihcspctbczc, and \s-as in \-ogueinthe 


A'cdic age' 

P’jT^hltz: must have \vicldcd -considerabre influence during 
Xhe period of the ascendancy- of the \'cdic sacrifices. Whtn the 
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in .who is called sarva^a cnushthdtd, the performer of everything, 
a 6th century record of the Kadamba dynasty/ Krishnambhatta, 
who was a mahdmdlya under king Dantivarman (<r. 880 A. D.) 
of the Gujarat Rashtrakuta branch/ Babhiyaka, who is styled 
ns mahdpradhdna in an iith century Yadava record/ mantnndra 
VatsarajaoftheChandellakingKrishnavarman, {c. 1090 A. D.)/ 
Sallakshapala, who figures as a majidmantrin of the Chahamana 
ruler Visaladeva (c. 1160 A. D..), the who figure in 

several Paramara and almost all the Chaulukya grants, — these 
were all discharging the duties of the prime-minister. This 
office existed under Shivaji and its holder was known as 
Mahapradhana. The status of the premier was naturally very 
high; our epigraphs often state how the nails of their toes 
were brightened by the rays in the crowns of the feudatories. 
As in modern times so in ancient India, premiers used to take 
a particular portfolio as well ; the premier of the Silahara king 
Anantadeva was also the Lord High Tresurer in 1085.® 

The War-minister was the next important member of the 
ministry. The title sachiva, given to him in the SuktranUi, was, 
however, not the usual designation by which he was known. 
He was known as sendpati under the Mauryas and the Marathas. 
'Mdhdbalddhikrita under the Guptas,® Kampana in Kahmir,’ and 
'NLahdprachciidadandandyaka under the Yadavas. The Pfitivd- 
kydmrita is opposed to the inclusion of the commander-in-chief 
in the ministry,® but it seems that the normal practice was to 
include him in that body. The war minister was to be an expert 
in the theory and practice of war and well versed in the art of 
organisation. It was his duty to see that all forts were properly 
garrisoned and all the branches of the army were properly 
equipped and were kept at their highest efficiency.® 


1. £•./., VI. p. 287 

2. E. I. II. p- 225 
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I hc next minister pradvivaka was in charge of the judical 
■department ; he was also the chief-justice.^ He was to be well- 
veirsed in the traditional and Smriti law, and an expert in evaluat- 
ing evidence. He presided over the highest court of appeal 
in the absence of the king. He figures rather rarely in inscrip- 
tions.^ 

The next minister paniita %vas in charge of religion and 
morality. He was to be well-versed in Dharraaiastra and 
to find out which religious views and practices were actually 
current and popular, which were prescribed in Sastras but 
had become obsolete and which were opposed -both to the 
dictates of the Sastras and the practice of the people. It was 
his duty to take a wide and comprehensive view in the matter 
and advise the government upon its socio-religious policy. "We 
have shown already how the state wai to be the gaurdian of 
dharma. This, however, did not mean that it was to blindly 
enforce whatever was prescribed in antiquated texts. It was 
the duty of one of its ministers, viz- the part4ita, to find out 
which practices had become antiquated and to discourage 
and not enforce them. He was also to advise the government 
about suitable changes that could be introduced in consonance 
with thiLSpirit of dharma and culture.® One of Shivaji’s ministers, 
bearing almost the same name, Panditrao, discharged similar 
functions. The dharmamakamdlras of Aioka, the sramar^amahama- 
iras under the Satavahanas,* the vinayasthilislhapakas under 
the Guptas,® the dharmShkusas under the Rashtrakutas® and 
the dharmapradhanas under the Chedis, all seem to be the officers 
working under this department. Grants to. temples and monas- 


1. In t&e ..dbinet ot Sbivaji he was known as NyA>idhi/a. 

2. He is me itioned in the Sanjan PJates of Amoghavarsha I as the drafter 
of the record. E. L, XVIII. 235 
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hita and Senapati were to receive 48,000 Panasra year, Revenue 
and Treasury ministers were to receive 24,000 Panas, and the 
rest 12,000 Panas. It is quite possible that the salaries varied 
with the size and revenvfes of the state, but the data in the' 
Arthasdstra may perhaps indicate the relative importance of the 
different portfolios. 

It is unfortunate that we should possess no detailed evidence 
about the actual working of the ministry either from our cons- 
titutional writers or from inscriptions. Under normal conditions 
the king presided over the council and is advised not to lose hiS 
temper, if a different view is taken by his advisers.^ The Arthasas- 
tra however refers to the President of the Council as a separate 
officer (I. 12 ) . The Rock Edict VI of As'oka records his order 
that a difference of opinion among the ministers should be at once 
reported to him. It is therefore clear that on some occasions not 
the king but one of his ministers presided over the cabinet 
meeting. Manu recommends (VII. 57) that the king should 
consult "Ihe ministers both jointly and separately. A minister may 
not choose to divulge his realviews in the presence of others j hence 
individual consultation was also recommended, Sukra appre- 
hended that the presence of the king in -the council may often 
induce ministers not to express their real views, that may be 
unpalatable to the king ; he therefore recommends that 
ministers oa such occasions should be asked to send their views 
in separate memoranda, explaining fully the grounds for their 
advice.® Kautilya was in favour of joint consultation with three 
or four ministers, whose portfolios may have been connected 
with the matter.® The Rdjataranglni shows that all these alter- 
natives were followed by the Kashmirian kings as required by 
the particular situation.* 

I. ^ w ^ I BSrhaspalya-Aiihasoitra, II. 53 
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of their Crown-prince ; its decisions were later communicated 
to him for final acceptanceA- 

The ministerial council existed also under the Sakas of 
the Western India, The Junagad inscription of Rudradaraan 
shows how important financial, projects like the rebuilding of 
the Girinagar dam were first referred to it for consideration. 
It is a pity that we should have no information about its func- 
tioning in northern India in the Gupta and post-Gupta ad- 
Ininistrations. We have, however, already shown how ministers 
wefe integral parts of all these administrations. It is but 
natural to presume that they usually worked in a corporate 
capacity as a council and continued to exercise the same great 
influence upon the administration as under the Mauryas, 
the Suligas and the Sakas. This inference is str engthened 
by what we know of the~Ghola administration of the nth 
century. The records of this dynasty show that tire ministry 
functioned under the Cholas in southern India exactly in the same 
way as it did under Asoka 1300 years earlier in northern India. 
The oral orders of the Ghola king were subject to review by his 
council, as was the case with the oral orders of ASoka. It was 
only when they were thus scrutinised that they were entered 
into official registers." 

Details of the routine working of the ministry can be gathered 
only from the ^ukranili. Though this is a late work, wc rray 
well presume that its account held good of the earlier periods 
as well. $ukra recommends that each minister should normally 
have two secretaries, but their number may be increased if the 
work of the department demands this step. Conversely if a 
department was very ^all, the' secretary was often dispensed 
with.“ A secretary was often promoted to the position of tl-.e 

1. Malat’tka^iumtlra, Act. V 

2. S. 1 . I., III. No. 21 ; E. C., X. Kolar No. in 
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According to him an ideal minister should be a native of the coun- 
try, born of high family, influential, well-trained in arts, possessed 
of foresight, wise, strong in memory, • bold, eloquent, skilful, 
intelligent, possessed of enthusiasm, dingnity and endurance, 
pure in character, .affable, affectionate, firm in loyal devotion, 
endowed wtih excellent strength, health and bravery, free 
from procrastination and fickle-mindedness and such defects 
as excite hatred and enmity.* The picture of the ideal minister, 
according to other writers also, is almost the same.* In actual 
practice, all these qualities could not be ensured in every minister ; 
it was, therefore, recommended that an effort should be made to 
make the selection in the light of the ideal. Manu and Kautilya 
(I. lo) lay down that before being appointed to the ministry, 
the king himself should test him to find out whether he was above 
the temptation of wealth, wine and women and possessed the 
minimum qualifications. 

Let us now see how far ministers conformed to this high 
standard iri actual practice. When weak, vicious and fickle- 
minded kings were on the throne, ministers selected by them 
were often worthless sycophants. Thus in Kashmir king Un- 
mattavanti is known to have selected his ministers from among 
musicians, and king Chakravarman from among the dotnbas, 
who were the relations of his newest love. Probably the same 
was the case under the rulers like Brihaspatimitra Maurya, 
Devabhumi Auriga, Clovinda IV Rashtrakuta, and other rulers 
of their type who were weak, vicibus and wicked. Such cases, 
however, were occasional and did nut ■frequently -disfigure 
the administration. A perusal of the epigraphical and literary 
evidence shows that effort was usually made to select capable 
persons, well-versed in the political science. Saba, a minister 
of Ghandragupta II, is. expressly described as well grounded in 
the science- of politics and reasoning.® Narayana, a minister of 
of Rashtrakuta king Krishna III, is known to have been a past- 

1. Bk. I, Chap. 5 x - • tt 

2. Mbh., XII. Chaps. 82-5 ; Kamandakaniiisarai IV. 25-31 j SukranUt, II. 

52-64; Rural, Chaps. 51-2 

3. I c. j. ill. 35 
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it is expressly laid down that he should not be appointed to the 
ministerial post ; he may be offered some inferior post.^ 

Sometimes ministers were selected also from the members 
of the royal family. Thus king Harsha of Kashmir had appoint- 
ed two sons of a former ruler as his ministeis^ and the premier 
of the Chahamana ruler Visaladeva was his own son Sallaksha- 
napaJa.^ Selection of ministers from the distant scions of the 
royal family could not, however, have been very common ; 
for there was also the danger in such cases that the minister may 
try to usurp the throne for himself. 

Curiously enough Smriti and Niti writers do not empha* 
sise military leadership and ability in the minister.* A perusal 
of the cpigraphical evidence, however, fhows that they were 
usually military leaders as well. Harisher a, the Foreign Minister 
of Samudragupta, was also a general {mahdbaladhikrita). 
Provincial governors under the Ikshvakus and the Vakatakas 
were military commanders, and the same was the case probably 
with many of their ministers. Chamundaraya, the minister of the 
Gahga king Marasirhha, had won the battle of Gonur for his 
king.® In 1024 A. D. the Minister of Records of the Later 
Chalukyas was a mahaprachaniadaniandyaka ; clearly he vyas^ a 
high military officer as well AH the, ministers of the 
Kalachuri king Bijjaladeva were dandamyakas or generals;.® 
One is surprised to find that even the ministe*- Hemadri, 
who had spent so much of his time in writing about vrucas 
and rituals, should also have been a general ; he was not 
only well aquainted with the theory and practice of training 
war-elephants, but had led a successful expedition against a 
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rebel chief m Jhandi distnd*. Nagarasa, the premier of Ysdava 
king Krishna, was as great a scholar as a soldier * 

Smritis prefer that mmisicnal appointments should normally 
go to Brahmanas How far such was actually the case, we do 
not know. Epigraphs do not refer to the castes of the ministers 
mentioned in them It is, however, likely that most of the castes 
and interests were represented on the ministry According to 
the Afa/io6Aarflfa, the Privy Council of the king was to consist of 
only four Brahmanas, but eight Kshattriyas, twenty one Vadyas 
and three Sudras * Sukra states that it is only on the occasion 
of dinner and marriage that one should enquire about 
the caste, not when making appointments to the ministry. 
Somadeva recommends that the ministers should be selected Crom 
all the three regenerate castes* and Sukra has no objection to the 
nulttaryportfoliobemgunderaSudra, ifheis capablcand loyal^ 
Majority of kings in ancient India were non'Brahmanas, and it 
H very likely that the same was the case with the majority of Ihrir 
ministers, cxspccially because they were also expected to be milb 
tary leaders 

Ministerial appointments were made by the king Vfe have 
shown already how there existed no popular Central Assembly 
m historic times to which mmisiers could have become res- 
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ponsible. They were, therefore, directly responsible to the king 
and only indirectly to the public opinion. Influence of minis- 
ters, therefore, largely depended upon personal factors and not 
upon the constitutional backing of a popular assembly. When 
there, was a powerful and self-willed ruler upon the throne, 
like Bimbisara, he would dismiss some ministers for giving 
bad advice, degrade some for inefficiency and promote others 
for their good service.’^ The position of ministers under such 
rulers was difficult. They, like Ravana, expected their ministers 
to concur with them ; if they offered unwelcome advice, they were 
often in the danger of being dismissed.® Sometimes they were 
even banished and their property confiscated for their daring 
to displease the king by their unwelcome advice.^ The other 
side of the picture comes before us when kmgs were weak and 
ministers ambitious to usurp the throne. Then also their mutual 
relations were strained ; the ministers would conspire to multiply 
the diflficulties and calamities for their rulers.’* The father of 
Satyavan, the husband of Savitri, had lost his kingdom owing 
to the machinations of his ministers ; the same was the case with 
the last ruler of the Suhga and the Later Chalukya dynasties 
in historic times. 

Gases above referred to were, however, unusual. Normal- 
ly kings had a high regard for their ministers and the latter 
were loyal to them ; they also regarded themselves as trustees 
of the interest of the people. Ministers were the pillars of the 
state® and normally the kings used to accept their advice. 
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though tho uUunale responsibility rested with the crown 
It was the first and foremost duty of the minister to control 
the king and to see that he did not follow the wrong path** 
They arc the real friends of the king, says Kamandaka, who 
prevent him from following a dangerous path * Ministers, 
worth their name, must inspire the king with awe , they must 
devote themselves wholeheartedly to the proper performance 
of public duties and never think of pandering to the whims of 
the ruler ■* As ministers occupied so important a place m the 
body politic, it was but natural that some thinkers should have 
held that the ministerial debacle was the greatest calamity 
that could fall upon a kingdom ‘ 

Personal fa'^tors counted for a good deal m dertcrmming 
the position and powers of ministers Our constitutibnal 
writers point out that when kings were strong and powerful, 
they Avere the centres of |Jower ana the administration was 
known as ‘king centred’ {rijdjtatto Imiro) , when they were 
weak and incapable, ministers were the virtual rulers and then 
the administration was known as ministry controlled 
{suhwajialla tantra) In normal times, however, power was 
shared by both and the administration was known as ubhyaj/atta* 
dependent equally both on the king and the ministry 

There IS sufiiaent evidence to show that normally ministcn 
were held in high regard b) kings, and that their advice was 
followed by them Nara\ana, the foreign minister of the 
Rash^raku^a emperor, Kfishna HI, (r 950 A D ) is described 
as his nght hand ,* kinr Parabala of Pathan (e 850 AD) 
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used, to regard his minister as worthy of salutation by his own 
hcadJ A record of the Yadava king Krishna compares his 
prime-minister to his own tongue and right hand.® Another 
document of the same dynasty states that wealth- of the country, 
the contentment and prosperity of its inhabitants and the increase 
in virtue and piety among the population all depend upou how 
the ministers discharge their duties.® 

We had pointed out earlier how sometimes ministers were 
reduced to mere figure heads when kings were strong, able 
or self-willed, that is to say, when the state was king-centred 
{rajayalta). The reverse used to be ihe case when kings were 
weak and ministers strong and capable, and able to work in 
a team-spirit. Tradition asserts that Chandragupta. Maurya 
was completely in the hands of his prime-minister Kautilya. 
Aioka's extravagant charity was curbed by his ministers, 
and eventually he could present only half an amalaka fruit to 
the Church;* a stupa was built over this valued gift which 
was seen by Yuan Chwang. This pilgrim further informs 
us how kings Vikramaditya of Sravasti had proposed to sperd 
five lakhs daily in charity, and how he was opposed by his 
ministers ; they pointed out how fresh taxes would have to be 
imposed upon people, when the treasury was emptied out 
by this procedure, and said, ‘Your Majesty wifi indeed get 
credit for charity, but your mirtisters will lose respect of all’.® 

In Padanjali Jataka (No. 247) we find that ministers could 
successfully veto the accession of the heir-apparent Padan- 
jali because he was lacking in intelligence and commonsense. 
These are more or less traditional accounts, but the Rdjata- 
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rengm gives historical instances showing the great powers wielded 
by ministers The deposition of Ajayapida was due to the decree 
of his ministers Mamma and others (IV 707) Sura could be- 
come king because the crown was decided to be offered to him bj 
the ministry, which had concluded that he was most qualified 
for It (IV 715) When on his death bed, king Kala^a wanted 
to inaugurate his son Harsha as Yuvaraja, he cculd rot do so 
owing to the determined opposition of his ministry (VII 702) 
There is ample evidence to show that when a king died without 
leaving a competent heir, it waS the ministry which settled the 
question of succession When king Vijaya of Ceylon died, 
ministers, took over the administration in their own hands till 
the return of his nephew from India after one year, when they 
duly invested him with the ruling powers * It was the Maukhari 
ministers who offered the crown of Kanauj to Harsha 

Generally speaking, however, in normal times and under 
normal administrations the ultimate responsibility of deanon 
lay with the king,* but he was usually guided by the advice 
of the council of his ministers The relations between tht 
king and his ministers were also cordial Kings had high 
regard for their ministers and confided in them as implicitly 
as in their own heart * They regarded them to be as indis- 
pensable as their right hands and paid as much regard to their 
views as to their own ♦ Kalhana describes how king Jayasimha 
kept by the side of his ailmg minister till the last moment of his 
life (VIII 3329), and we need not suppose that this was an 
exceptional case 

Very often even powerful kings like Lalitaditya would leave 
standing instructions with their ministers that they should not 
execute their orders if they were unreasonable or given when 
they were not in their full senses , they would not fail to thank 
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used, to regard his minister as worthy of salutation by his own 
hcad.^ A record of the Yadava king Krishna compares his 
prime-minister to his own tongue and right hand.® Another 
document of the same dynasty states that wealth- of the country, 
the contentment and prosperity of its inhabitants and the increase 
in virtue and piety among the population all depend upon how 
the ministers discharge their duties.^ 

We had pointed out earlier how sometimes ministers were 
reduced to mere figure heads when kings were strong, able 
or self-willed, that is to say, when the state was king-centred 
{rajayalta). The reverse used to be me case when kings were 
weak and ministers strong and capable, and able to work in 
a team-spirit. Tradition asserts that Chandragupta. Maurya 
was completely in the hands of his prime-minister Kautilya. 
Aioka’s extravagant charity was curbed by his ministers, 
and eventually he could present only half an amalaka fruit to 
the Church;* a stupa was built over this valued gift which 
was seen by Yuan Ghwang. This pilgrim further informs 
us how kings Vikramaditya of Sravasti had proposed to sperd 
five lakhs daily in charity, and how he was opposed by his 
ministers ; they pointed out how fresh taxes would have to be 
imposed upon people, when the treasury was emptied out 
bv this procedure, and said, ‘Your Majesty wifi indeed get 
credit for charity, but your mirtisters will lose respect of all’,® 

In Padanjali Jataka (No, 247) we find that ministers could 
successfully veto the accession of the heir-apparent Padan- 
jali because he was lacking in intelligence and commonsense. 
These are more or less traditional accounts, but the Rajata- 
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Toniint gives historical instances showing the great powers wielded 
by ministers The deposition of Ajayapida was due to the decree 
of his ministers Mamma and others {IV 707) Sura could be- 
come king because the crowm was decided to be offered to him bj 
the ministry, which had concluded that he was most qualified 
for It (IV 715) When on his death bed, king Kalaia ivanted 
to inaugurate his son Hatsha as Yuvaraja, he cculd rot do so 
owing to the deterniined opposition of his ministry {VII 702) 
There is ample evidence to show that when a king died without 
leaving a competent heir, it wal the nimistry which settled the 
quesuon of succession When kmg Vijaya of Ceylon died, 
mmistcrsL took over the admmistrauon m their own hands till 
the return of his nephew from India after one year, when they 
duly inicstcd him with the ruling powers ' Itwasthc Maukhan 
ministers who offered the crown of Kanauj to Harsha 

Generally speaking, however, m normal tunes and under 
normal adsunistratioas the ultimate responsibility of deassoti 
lay with the lung,* but he was usually guided by the advice 
of the counal of his ministers The relations bctw'*en the 
kmg and his ministers were also cordial Kings had high 
r^ard for their ministers and confided m them as implicitly 
as m their own heart * They regarded them to be as indis- 
pensable as iheir right hands and paid as much regard to their 
views as to thur owm * Kalhana describes how king Jayasimha 
kept by the side of his ailing minister till the last moment of his 
life (VIII 3329), and we need not suppose that this was an 
exceptional ease 

Very often even powerful kings like Lahtaditya would leave 
«anding inauucljons mrh thar ttumsters that they should not 
execute their orders if they were unreasonable or given when 
they Were not in their full senses , they would not fail to thank 
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them for ffuch disobedience.^ Ministers on their part also were 
usually loyal to the king and also solicitous about the interest 
of the people. When king Jayapida had been imprisoned, 
one of his ministers committed suicide in order to enable the 
imprisoned king to escape by crossing the river over his bloated 
corpse." In the Deccan we get many cases of ministers taking 
the vow to die with their kings and carrying it out when the occa- 
sion arose. Lakshama, a minister of Hoysala king Ballala II, 
had taken this vow and when the king died, both he and his 
wife mounted a stone pillar and committed suicide by jumping 
down. Inscriptions from Karnatak refer to many such 
cases. 

Of cohrsc the combination of an appreciative and wise 
king and a devoted and capable minister between whom thcie 
would never arise any misunderstanding and quarrel was an 
ideal one.® But the ideal was more frequently approached 
in practice than we may be firima facie inclined to believe. 
The- available evidence shows that the ministry usually e.\- 
ereised a wholesome influence upon the administration and 
though not constitutionally responsible to the people, sougJit to 
protect and promote their interests and welfare to the best of its 
ability. 
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CHAPTER IX 

SECRETARIAT AND DEPARTMENTS 


In the precctlmg chapters, we have already seen what 
were the powers and functions of the king and his council of 
ministers, who together constituted the brain centre of the govern- 
ment organism But just as the brain can function through 
the instrumentality and cooperation of a number of senses and 
organs, so also the kmg-in-council requires the assistance of a 
central secretariat and the heads of a number of departments 
We shall describe m the present chapter the organisation of the 
secretariat and of the different departments of the central 
government Here again we have to observe that the data are 
very meagre , we shall have to generalise from a few disconnected 
facts that we can gather from dilTcrent dynasties flourishing in 
widely diiTerent provinces and centuries 

The art of writing was either unknown or was not much 
m use m the Vedic period It is therefore natural that a secre* 
tanac should not have been developed m that age Government 
orders must have been orally issued by the king or the Assembly 
(rami/i) and communicated to the outlying villages by messengers 
through the word of mouth The state' were usually small and 
thu procedure could not have been found inconvenient Of 
course there was no other alternative method as well 

We have no data to draw a picture of the secretanat, 
as It might have gradually evolved in the post-Vedic period 
The art of writing was coming into more extensive use , king- 
doms were developing into empires, functions of government 
were becoming more numerpus , some kind of a Central Secre- 
tariat must, therefore, have existed m the courts of legendary 
kings like Yudhishthira and Jarasandln. nr historical emperors 
like AjataSatru or Mahapadma Naiida We however have no 
data to ascertain its nature * 


I II my pi nted out Ihal Rome developed the C-ntral Serrriar,*! 



secretariat and departments fOH. 

The Arihasdstra^ however, shows that the secretariat had 
developed into a full-ffedged and well-developed organisation 
in the Mauryan period. The senior officers of departments 
were called lekhakas or writers. These lekhekas, however, were 
not mere clerks, as one may perhaps be inclined to think. For, 
Kautilya Jays down that the lekhakas were to be of the status 
of amatyas, whose position and pay were^ to be inferior only to 
those of ministers {mantrins)A The status >of the secretariat 
officials {lekhakas) was equally high under the Satavahans ; 
we often find them .so rich as to construct and donate costly caves 
to Buddhist monks.* 

The efficiency of the administration depended to a great 
extent upon the ability of the secretariat officers and the accuracy 
with which they drafted the orders of the Central Govemifaerit. 
‘Government is writ and writ government’* says Kautilya ; 
‘royalty does not reside in the person of the king but in his sealed 
and signed orders” says Sukra. We have already shown how 
in ancient as in modern times, ministerial appointments often 
went to senior and experienced secretaries of proved capacity. 
Government, therefore, used to take great care in the selection 
of the secretariat officers ; they were required to possess alomost 
as high qualifications as ministers, as far as education, ability 
and reliability were concerned. Above all they were to be experts 
in drafting ; it was their business to listen to the oral orders of the 
king or ministers and to draft them properly andaccurately in as 
short a time as possible. They were to look into the previous 
files, assure themselves that there was no contradiction of 
earlier views or orders and then frame the wording of the new 
communique, which was to be characterised by relevancy, 
completeness, sweetness, dignity and lucidity. Redundancy 
was to be avoided, facts were to be stated either in their chrono- 
logical Sequence or according to their importance ; the descrip- 
tion was to be impressive, and cogent reasons were to be adduced 
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for the action that the gu\tanaicnt vras taking ^ UTicn the com- 
munique Vi'as read) , it vs'ai to be shovin to the miiustcr or head 
of the department concerned and then submitted to the king Tor 
his final approsTil and signature After the rojal signature, the 
oOicc used to seal th“ document and forward it to its destination 
It is very probably ih** higt oEBciaU of the secretariat who 
arc referred to b) G'cek vmtera aS the members of the seventh 
class, consisting of counolUiTS and assessors To them b“lorgcd 
the highest posts of the gotemment and they took prominent 
part in the administration of pubbe aSaus Their class was 
small m number but disunghisHcd foe ns superior wisdom and 
jusuce Greek vmters obsenc that this class enjoyed theprero 
gativcofchoosmggovcmo'T, chiefs of provmccs, deputy gover- 
nors, superintendents of treasury and agncultuit, generals of the 
army and admirals of the navy ft is thus clear that it was 
from out of the senior ofBaals of the secretariat that these posis 
were usually filled 

We have unfortunately ro lofurmauon about the working 
of the secretariat in the 3unga, Satavahana and Gupta adminis 
trauons But we may well infer that it worked on lines more or 
less sunilar to those outlined above , for it was a regular feature 
of government even in Kashmir in medieval times, where the 
standard of administration was by no means high The Raja- 
taraUgirii records several cases of royal orders being reduced to 
writing by the Secretariat ofHccrs The secretariat was known 
as sTikarana under the Chahmams and Chuilukyns 

Tlic Chola records, is usual givr u' nift*t deia'lLd inlormn 
tion about the s-crclarnl anti its wwrkinf, Uh^n (hr J^ing 
used to pass his orders upon a matter, all sccituri^t oITtccrs 
connected with It »ised to be present on the occasion Theordtr 
was wntirn out l)> one secretary and compared and ittrsinj by 
tivo or three others h wis entered into the niccssiry rtjiiiei* 
by the secretaries of the departments whh which its suEucct ititlter 
■ 
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was connected, and then despatched to its destination in the mo- 
/Tusil.' 

Tile secretariat had naturally a big record office. Ordinary 
or routine orders were not naturally' prcscrv'cd for a long time, 
but those which granted lands or assigned revenues were kept 
with great care for future reference. Sometimes donees wanted 
to cxch.angc villages ; original grants had to be consulted and 
amended on such occasions." In all eases of land grants, there- 
fore, the entry of the transaction was made at the secretariat 
as soon ns possible ; the delay in this connection was regarded 
as irregular and officers responsible for it were censured.® Or- 
dinary individuals had to pay a fee registering transfers of property 
in the secretariat registers ; king Yasaskara of Kashmir could 
detect a fraudulent transaction on account of the unusually 
high fee paid when it was registered at the secretariat.* 

Very often kings used to pass verbal orders. These were 
taken down by a personal secretary, who is described as Tiru- 
vayakkkclvi in some south Indian records {S. 1 . /., II. pp. 125, 
276). Literally the designation of this officer means one who hears 
what comes from the sacred mouth of the king. The officer, who 
took down the orders of the king-in-council, was known as 
Tirumundir Olai in South India. What his designation was in 
the North is not known. 

Inspector-General of Records, who was in charge of the Record 
Office, was called akkshapatalika or mokdkshapatalaka in the Gahada- 
wala and Chaulukya® administration. It is but natural that he 
should l3C sometimes found composing the copperplate charters.® 

One of the most important duties of the Central Govern- 
ment and secretariat is the supervision and control of the 
provincial, district and local administrations. Let us now see. 
liow this work was done in ancient India'. 

1. S.J.E.B., No. 185 of 1915 

2. For such a case under the ParamSras, see E. L, II. p* 182 

3. RHjatcranginl, V. 397-8. In the ca.se of one Chola grant, thcie uas 
a delay of 12 years, probably due to disturbed conditions created by foreign 
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Tours of jnspccuon have been recommended lo the king and 
fusofficers by several wnters Manu observes that royal officers 
have a natural tendency to be come corrupt, oppressue and 
partial the king should, therefore, go on tours every now and then 
to find out whether people arc pleased or displeased with them * 
Sukra recommends annual tours for this purpose, during which 
the kingor the higher ofiicenshouldviSit all villages and towns 
to ascertain first hand their real condition and the feelings of their 
residents * These recommendations were followed in practice , 
wc find many of the charters issued when the kings were on tours 
in the diHcrent sections of their dominions 

The C3entral Government used to have its own reporters 
and informers to keep it m touch with the developments in the 
provinces These appear to ha\- acted independently of the 
officers of the local government Local ofliccn. were often summon- 
ed to the capital for explanation, when icports about them 
were not satisfactory 

Kauplya (I tt-ia) gives us a very detiiled desnption of 
the spy system Some spies moved in the guise of students, some 
m that of ascetics and some m that of merchants Kecruitment 
was also made from the classes of nuns, prostitutes and astrolo- 
gers Spies were to report on the conduct of both officials and 
non-officials Care was taken to see that one spy did not know 
the others Spies were punished if their reports were found 
to be false or inaccurate The Government usually look iciion 
in the matter, when the report of one Spy was confirmed by 
that of another. 

Many governments used to appoint special inspection othcers 
Thus under the Kalachuns of Karnatak there used to be five 
imperial censors, known as Aarrtemr, who arc described as five 
»cnses of the Supreme Government It was their duty to sec 
that public funds were not misappropriated, justice was properly 
.'idministered and sedition prompt!) punished * 
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The Ghola government used to send every year its special 
inspectors and auditors from the central scretariat to cneck 
the accounts of temples and local bodies. It is quite likely that 
what the Kajachuri and Chola governments did was usually 
done by other governments as vvoll. A Pratihara record, for 
instance, incidentally refers to the visit to Ujjayani of a touring 
officer, who is seen investigating into certain affairs as desired by 
the king.* 

The decisions of the central government were communi- 
cated to the local authorities by the secretariat through its special 
messengers. The 'vork being responsible, was usually entrusted 
to high oflicei-s. They are described in the Deccan Vakatal.a 
records as kvlapulras (youths of noble birth), who carry' the 
commands of the Centra! Government.- Tlie Palfava records 
of south India call them premier’s messengers.® An Assam 
officer of this service proudly describes himself as one who had 
conveyed hundreds of royal commands.* 

The reader, it is hoped, will get a fair idea from the forego- 
ing account of the manner in which the Central Governnment 
and secretariat tried to supervise and control the provincial and 
local administration. 

We now proceed to consider the .different departments, 
their officers and their functions. The departments were pre- 
sided over by heads, who were called adhyakshas in the Mauryan 
age and karmasachivas in the Saka administration. Curiousl) 
cnouch Smrids refer to them in a very general and vague wy;^ 
il is the Arthasasira, which supplies detailed intbrmation, which 
is very largely confirmed by inscriptions. 

Modern governments usually differentiate between the head 
of the partment and the minister in charge of it. This dis- 
tinction is primarily due to the ministers being drawii from 
among the eminent persons in public life, returned by the 
electorate to the council or parliament. In ancient times 
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however it did not exist in most countries In ancient India 
we jomelimes find a minister rising to the position of a com- 
mander-in*chief , thus Pfithvishena, who was first only a minis- 
ter, later became the commander in-chicf under Kumaragupta 
I * It IS very likely that the chief justice and the minister for 
law, the commandcr-m»chief and the minister for war, were 
not always different 

The number of departments must have been naturally few in 
early times or in small states The Vuhnujmnlt refers to hnly four 
of them, — mines, customs, ferry and elephants * In prc-historic 
Kashmir the number of departments was only seven , one of the 
reforms introduced byjalauka, (heson ofAioka , was to increase 
their number to i8 This number was raised to 35 by king 
Lalitadiiya about ten centuries later * The epics usually refer 
to eighteen departments only, which are called ththas * Their 
names, however, have not been given , they have to be gathere 
from the commentators who flourished several centuries later, 
and whose explanations therefore may not be quite reliable 
The Arlhaiiutfa also refers tolhis traditional number of depart- 
menlsV but it does not hesitate to increase ihcir number by five 
or sue The number of departments contemplated by Sukra 
seems to be twenty • 

Fpigraphs disclose some further deparimcrts not mentioned 
by the Smnti or nitt ivriters It would be inconvenient and 
tedious to enumerate these departments, as they are given 
m our source books We shall, therefore, group them together 
under the heads of administration well known to the modem 
reader 

I E /,\ p 7» 
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Monarchy being the normal form of government, the dc> 
parlmcnt of the Royal Household may well engage our attention 
first. The palace and its precincts were in charge of a trusted 
and experienced officer called dvasathiha in BengaP and saudha- 
gchadhipa by Sukra.® The ingress into and the egress from the 
palace and royal camp were naturally controlled very strictly 
by an officer known as dvarapala ; passports were usually necessary 
for this purpose which were issued by an officer known as mudrd- 
dhtpa. Visitors and ambassadors were ushered into the royal 
presence by an officer known as prai'ihara or mahcpralthard. The 
king had a bodyguard of his own, the English term being almost 
the same as the Sanskrit word augaraPs/iafca;^ sometimes its varia* 
tion sirorahlmka^ was also in vogue. This officer was" called 
nngamgiihaha in the Chaulukya administration.^ There was a 
comptroller of Royal Household known as sambharapn; the officers 
in charge of tlie royal treasury, kitchen (pakadliipa), museum 
and tnenagerifc'’ must have worked under him. The management 
of the kitchen was a very responsible duty ; the officers had 
to take particular precautions to scc that no attempt ^vas made 
to poison the king. 

There used to be a royal pliysician at the king’s court cor- 
responding to the royal surgeon of modern times. He figures 
in the Gahadawala records,® and is probably referred to as 
dramddhipa by Sukra."- When astrology became popular 
after c. 600 A. D., the court used to maintain a royal astrologer 
also, whose advice was often taken when starting on a mili- 
tary expedition. This officer figures in the records of the Gahada- 
walas, the Yadavas, the Ghahamanas and the Chaulukyas.® 
Poet-laureates' used to be maintained at the royal courts since 
very early times. Many .of the famous Sanskrit poets were con- 

1. Majumdar, History oj Btngal, p. 284 
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ncctcd with one court or another A large nun'bcr of learned 
men also got some kind of preferment or other at the royal court 
or in the king’s administration 

TTie management of the harem stas entrusted to a special 
ofTicer known as karlchuJrtn He was usually old in age and cn* 
joyed great confidence of the king 

Military department was undoubtedly the most important 
department, the eiqicnditure on the fighting forces often being 
as high as 50% of the central revenues * The department had 
an elaborate organisation, the infantry, the cavalry, the elephant 
corps, the chariots, the transport, the labour corps, boats, spies 
and instructors being looked after by a diflerent branch * 
'I he head of the department was variously known asjencpatf, 
mahasendpali, mahabalddhikrita* or m<ihaprai,/ian(iadanifanq}ako* in 
different times and administrations Mahdt^^hapatt, correspond* 
ing to the modern chief of the suff, worked under him * The 
army consisted of four arms, infantry, cavalry, elephant 
corps’ and chariot corps,* they vere under the immediate charge 
of four officers knounaspef^ni/A^alMa, (ticvpalt (also bkoiSivepati 
and mahSteapMi), hastycdhjaksha (also known as mcthSpilupaU 
und‘*r the Guptas) and ratkadhpatP. AMpotts and rethapaUs 
had masters of stables under them, who were known as iihamjns 
in Rajputana under the Chahamanas’ DandanSjakej, who 
figure frequently in Gupta inscriptions,* seem to have been 
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officers of the status of colonels, stationed in different districts 
in charge of the local units. The army had its own quarter- 
master-general as in modern times to look after the commissariat ; 
department ; his office was known as ranabhandagaradhikarana 
under the Guptas.^ Ayudhagdradhyaksha, who was in charge 
of the weapons of the forces, must have worked under him. 
The same must have been the case with the Officer in charge of 
elephant-forces, who had to supply elephants to the army. 
The Commissariat department also supplied boats and labour 
necessary for the army. It received the cooperation also of 
merchants, who accompanied the camp to get lucrative business 
{Sisupdlalvadha, XII, 26). Forts constituted an important 
link in the scheme of national defence. Each of them was in 
charge of an officer variously known as' durgadhyaksha or kottapala; 
probably there was an inspector general of forts at the capital. 
Dvarapalas or wardens of the marches kept watch over the frontier 
and the reads and passes leading to the kingdom. They worked 
in close cooperation with the superintendents of forts in their 
vicinity. Very often the same officer wrorked in both capacities, 
as was the case VJider the Pratiharas at the fort of Gwalior whose 
commandant was also maryddadhurya, or the officer in charge of 
boundary.* 

In the 19th century the Indian army used to be organised and 
located territorially ; there was the Bombay Army, the Madras 
Army and the Northern Army. Such an organisation was almost 
inevitable in the pre-railway period. In ancient times also the 
big empires like those of the Pratiharas used to have a 
southern army to watch the Rashtrakutas, an eastern army to 
check the Palas and a western army to oppose the Muslims. 
The same principle is known to have been followed by the Ra- 
shtraku^.* The Mauryas and Guptas must have followed the 
the same principle, although we have no definite evidence on the 
point at present. 

One Rashtrakuta record refers to an officer who is described 

1. A. S. /., A. R., 1903-4., pp. 107 ff 
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as a marvel in training horses * It is clear that the traimng of 
the fighting forces was the speaa! duty of a section of the army 
officers Not much training must have been required m the 
case of maula or hereditary forces, which formed the crack divi- 
sions of the ancient Indian army In their case fighting was the 
hereditary profession and soldiers were paid by assignment of 
villages Other soldiers however received payment sometimes 
daily sometimes, monthly, sometimes after three months, and 
sometimes after SIX months (A/andioZ/tUd, II 6 5689) 

The army had naturally its own complement of doctors, 
nurses and ambulance staff, fully equipped with instruments, 
bandages, medianes and ointments The ambulance corpse 
rarely figures in inscriptions but IS referred toby the Arthaliitra 
and the Afakabharata * Itisknownto have formed part of the 
Kashmir army * Veterinary doctors for the army arc mentioned 
m the Vtshnudkamollara PurSna (V 26 278) 

*lhe corpse' of sappers, miners and labourers was as indis- 
pensable as the ambulance organisation It is referred to by 
Kautilya (Ok X Chap 4) as a service whose duty it was to 
examine camps, roads, bridges wells and nvers It must 
have had its own superintendents and officers The army was 
naturally accompanied hv a contingent of spies and secret 
ser\ice men to gather all possible information about the 
strength of the enemy forces and their plans, Cavalry units were 
also used for this purpose 

We may refer briefly to the weapons used by soldiers 
They were Ixiws and arrows, spean, battle axes, knives 
tridents, maces, etc Somcfiara refers to weapons impelled 
by machines (janlramuktdjmdka), but their nature is not known 
The firearms arc mentioned only m the .^ulranUi m some later 
passages The earliest reference to their use in India perhaps 
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occura in Vijayanagar inscriptions of the J4th century A. D. 
.(£. G., VIII, p, 8i, 1.282). 

The enemies whom Indian states had to face usually operated 
with land forces ; many kingdoms had no coast line at all. 
Navy, therefore, rarely figures in Smritis and inscriptions. The 
Mauryas had a naval force administered by a board of its ov/n. 
The Vangas ofBengal were knwon as a naval power to Kalidasa,^ 
and the Palas also used to maintain a strong naval force;® 
Tamil states since early days had their own navies, powerful 
cnougli to protect their extensive trade with the West and the 
East. In the nth centrury the Gholas had a powerful navy, 
which enabled them to conquer a number of islands. The 
bilSharas of Western India had also naval forces of their own. 
We, however, possess very little information about the organi- 
sation of the navy and its administration. 

The department of foreign affairs was in charge of a minister 
known as mahasandhivigrahika in inscriptions and diita in Smritis. 
Usually it had to deal with a large number of feudatories and 
foreign powers, and so its work was divided among several officers 
who worked under the Foreign Minis ter. As usual, the Foreign 
Minister had a large staff of the intelligence department under 
various guises in different countries, members of which used to 
send their reports to their chief. Mahamudradhyaksha and his 
•subordinates, who granted passports to foreigners for entering the 
country, must naturally have woiked under the supervision 
of this department. The same must have been the case with the 
officers in cities like Pateliputra, whose duty it was to watch the 
movements of the foreigners residing in the“ country. 

The Revenue Department, which was under a cabinet 
minister, had a large number of superintendents working under 
it. One was in charge of the crown-lands. He was called 
sitadhyaksha and his- duty was to cultivate them either directly 
through labourers or indirectly through tenants by leasing them 
out.® A second superintendent was in charge of forests and is 

t. Raghu., IV. 36 
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styled as aranySikArta^ in Pallava records and 
in Srpr>tis It was his duty to develop the forest resources of tlic 
state Superintendents of the state herds {g'tdhynkthaY 
consisting of cows, bufTalocs and elephants, for >^hose grazing 
a portion of the sutc forests was assigned, must have worked 
in close cooperation wnth the supLiintcndcnt of forests 
In prc-historic times herds constituted a verv important 
item of the wealth of the state , m historic times also it did not 
neglect this source of income These offirers figure as gckutikss 
down to the tsth century in some Paramara and Gahadawaki 
records* Tiicre wasalso a supenutendent ofwaste lands (nntf- 
dhyaksha),* whose duty it was to develop and sell th»m, and also 
to prevent them from being used by undersirable persons for 
their nefarious ends The superintendent of land records, 
usually called mahakskapafaltka, vtho kept an accurate 
record of the different fields and their boundaries, must have 
worked under the supervision of the revenue department Officers 
workicg under this superintendent are known as Jtn'dkcremakarai* 
m Bihar, PraniJlrU* m Bengal and utripredilru in Assam ’ The 
principal tax tollecied b> the Revenue Depirimcnl was the 
land tax ; its officers, vsho collected it, were sometimes knoum 
as ihashihadhikutas* and sometimes as audran^tkas • The land 
tax being usually collected ifi kind as a certain share of the actual 
produce, the revenue department had to employ a large army of 
officers to supervue its collection , they were knownas dhruscs 
in Gujarat ” Some taxes were also collected in cash , the officers 
entrusted with this work were known as hra^atamuddytkas in 
Bengal ** 
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occurs in Vijayanagar inscriptions of the' r4th century A. D. 

C., Vin, p, 8i, r.282). 

Ihe enemies whom Indian states had to face usually operated 
with land forces ; many kingdoms had no coast line at all. 
Navy, therefore, rarely figures in Smritis and inscriptions. The 
Mauryas had a naval force administered by a board of its own. 
The Vangas of Bengal were knwon as a naval power to Kalidasa,^ 
and the Palas also used to maintain a strong naval force. ^ 
Tamil states since early days had their own navies, powerful 
enough to protect their extensive trade with the West and the 
East. In the r i th oentrury the Cholas had a powerful navy, 
•which enabled them to conquer a number of islands. The 
l^lSbaras of Western India had also naval forces of their own. 
We, however, possess very little information about the organi- 
sation of the navy and its administration. 

The department of foreign affairs was in charge of a minister 
known as mahasandhivigrahika in inscriptions and duia in Smritis. 
Usually it had to deal with a large number of feudatories and 
foreign powers, and so its work was divided among several officers 
who worked under the Foreign Minis ter. As usual, the Foreign 
Minister had a large staff of the intelligence department under 
various guises in different countries, members of which used to 
send their reports to their chief. Mahamudradhyaksha and his 
•subordinates, who granted passports to foreigners for entering the 
country, must naturally have woiked under the supervision 
of this department. The same must have been the case with the 
officers in cities like Pataliputra, whose duty it was to watch the 
movements of the foreigners residing in the"" country. 

The Revenue Department, which was under a cabinet 
minister, had a large number of superintendents working under 
it. One was in charge of the crown-lands. He was called 
sitadhyaksha and his- duty was to cultivate them either directly 
through labourers or indirectly through tenants by leasing them 
out.® A second superintendent was in charge of forests and is 
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styled as aranySdhxktta^ in PaDava records and ttra^^idhyakiha 
m Sirr>tis It Was his duty to develop the forest resources of tlie 
state Supenntendents of the state herds {gidhyaksha)* 
consisting of cows, buffaloes and elephants, for uhosc grazing 
a portion of the state forests was assigned, must have vs^orked 
in dose cooperation vnth the superintendent of forests 
In prc-histonc times herds constituted a vrrv important 
Item of the wealth of th*^ state , in histone times also it did not 
neglect this source of income These ofRrtrS figure aJ gokuiiktt 
down to the tath century m some Pararsara and GlhadaHaki 
records’ Tncre wasalso a superintendent ofivaste lands (nnia* 
dhyaksha),^ whose duty it was to develop and sell th»m, and also 
to prevent them from being used bv und‘rsirablc persons for 
their nefarious ends The superintendent of land records, 
usually called mthdkihapafaitka, who kept an accurate 
record of the different fields and tlieir boundancs, must hawe 
worked under the supervision of the revenue department Ofiicers 
workmg underthis superintendent are knownas iiTrikormakaTAS* 
m Bihar, Prnmalrh* in Bengal and surSpraditm m Assam ’ The 
principal tax vollcctcd b) the Revenue Depinmcnt was the 
land tax , its oiTicets, who collected it were sometimes known 
as shash hadhUiUtas* and *omeumes as eudrongikas* The land 
tax b^ing usually collected in kind as a certain share of the actual 
produce, the revenue departrnent had to employ a large army of 
officers to superyue its collection , they were knownas dAruecs 
in Gujarat*® Some taxes were also collected in cash , the oflicen 
entrusted with this work were known as in 

Bengal ** 
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When the work of the Reyenue Department terminated, 
that of the Treasury Department commenced. It was much 
more arduous in ancient times, for it was not merely the question 
of striking a bank balance and keeping the bullion in safe custody. 
A good deal of the sate revenue was collected in kind, — com, 
fuel, oil, etc., -and careful steps had to be taken to keep the stocks 
properly and renew it periodically, so that old articles may be 
replaced by new ones. The head of the Treasury Department 
was known as Koshadhyaksha) and a numberof superintendents 
worked under him. Among them the officer in charge of the 
granary, known as koshthagaradhyaksha,^ was most important. 

It was the uniform policy of the ancient Indian state to have 
a full and flowing treasury by insisting upon the allocation of a 
laqgc percentage of the annual revenues to the Special Reserve 
Fund which was never to be touched c.xcepton occasions of grave 
calamities. The treasury superintendent, therefore, had large 
quantity of bullion, diamonds and jewels under his custody. 

Officers of the finance department in charge of the allotment 
of revenues rarely figure in Smtitis or inscriptions. They arc 
referred to as vyayddhikdrins or krtjdkrityeshu arthaniyojakas by 
Nilakantha, the commentator of ihc. Mahdbhdrata.^ It appears 
that the king, the premier and the ddnddhipati (minister for 
charity) jointly performed the duty of the finance departnient. In 
the Ghaulukya administration, however, there wss a separate 
officer in charge of disbursements known asvyayakaranamahdmdlya.* 

The activity of the ancient Indian state in the realm of in- 
dustry and commerce was considerable and the department 
in their charge engaged large staff to supervise and cany 
on its activities. Cloth industry was the most flourishing in- 
dustry of the country and the state used to have its own weaving 
department, partly as a means of poor relief and partly as a 
source of revenue. The employees of this department used to 
send cotton to the homes of weak and destitute persons, and get 

1. ^ukra (II. ii8) calls him vitlddhipa. 

2. Art'xjidHra, Bk. II. Chap. 3^. He is called dhdnyddhyaksha by 
Sukra (II. 117-122} and bhdfddgdrddhikritain inscriptions (E. L, XI. p. to?)’ 
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the yam spun through them at agreed rates * Of coarse the 
department must have had its own compliment of able bodied 
workers as well The ofTiccrs of this department are designated 
asjfi/rJi/Aj'aA:rAdbyKautilvaandB<uff<fi/A>flirAabySukra (II 119) 
The state used to have its own distilleries, which were under 
the charge of suradfijiaksha • Private persons were also allowed 
to manufacture wines under licenses on the payment of prescribed 
fees It was the duty of the officers of this department to super* 
vise the drinking houses and to sec that no cheating was prac- 
tised in their premises The state also tried to control prostitu* 
tion through another department, whose officers were known as 
gantkddhjraksha • Prostitutes were required to give full infor- 
mation about the persons who vmted them , it often helped the 
police department to detect crimes They were also used as 
spies and offen sent to other tutes m that capacity , very offen 
feudatories were compelled to entertain some dancing girls of the 
imperial court at their capitals * In big towns there used to be 
state slaoghter houses, where animals could be slaughtered, 
of course after the payment of a fee There was a prohibition 
against the slaughter of calves, bulls'«nd cows Superintendents 
of slaughter houses used to be appointed to supervise the ar- 
rangement in thu connection They were also to sec that ani- 
mals m the game forests were not killed by outsiden ^ 

The state claimed proprietary rights m all the mines It 
had a special department, which engaged geologists and metallur- 
gisu to examine the prospective, sues The state would itself 
work out such mmes as appeared promising and give the rest 
to privatcTndustrialisis, who were required to surrender a certain 
portion of the mineral yields to the state as its royalty • The 
offices of this department figure as late as in the GShadawala 
records • 

A survey of the Arthaldstra shows that Kau|ilya was m favour 
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of State control of important and lucrative trades and industries. 
Mines, pearl fishery and the production of gold were under 
state control and management ; private individuals^ could come 
in only as lessees. Cotton industry, forest development and salt 
and wine production were controlled by the state. In the indus- 
tries in private sector the state was keen to ensure that the labour 
was not exploited and the public was not cheated. 

Sometimes state used to license goldsmiths for the manufac- 
ture of silver and golden wares and ornaments. Coinage also 
was often entrusted to them when the state cared to issue it. 
This department was under a superintendent known as 
iuvarnadhyaksha.^ 

Department of commerce also required a large number 
of superintendents. In the first place markets themselves 
were in charge of government officers, called panyadhyakshas in 
the Arthasdstra, Haltapatis in Bengal and drangikas in Kathiawar.* 
It was their duty to put the government products in the market 
.under favourable conditions, to organise the import of goods 
required in the locality and to supervise their sales at reasonable 
rates and to export merchandise when this could be done at a 
profit. Rates were also controlled by them and cornering of 
articles was prevented. 

This department also engaged a number of toll superinten- 
dents Thieir offices were naturally located at 

the town gates, where all merchandise had to be shown for the , 
assessment of toll dues before it was imported into the town 
for sale. Sometimes the sales were effected at the toll office 
itself. Superintendents'had the power to punish different kinds 
of frauds usally practised by cunning merchants to escape the 
customs duties. There were also superintendents of- weights 
and measures, who tested and stamped the weights used in the 
market.'* It is quite likely that the duties of the superintendents 
of the market, the tolls and the weights and measures might have 

1. Arthatastra, Bk. Chap. 13 ; History oj Bengal, p. 282 ;£. XTII. p. 239 

2. ArlhasSstra, Bk. II. Chap. 16 ^ 

3. Ibid., Bk. II. Chap. 21 ; Tney arc called Saulkikasin Pala and Parani.ara 
rccoids. E. XIX, p. 71 

4. /Wrf., Bk.II, Chap.g 
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been combined in one officer m small places In villages, th 4 
headman alone might have probably discharged these duties 
Let us now pass onto considertbe organisation of the Judicial 
Department King was the fountain source of justice and was 
expected to decide all cases brought before him cither at the first 
instance or in appeals He often discharged this duty himself, 
but when he was too busy to attend to i', the Chief Justice 
{praivtvSha) deputised for him The state policy, however, 
was to encourage decentralisation tn the department , the village 
paUchajaU and town councils were not only encouraged but 
required to try and decide alf local civil cases Complainants 
were not permitted to file their suits at the first instance m the 
ofTcial courts This naturally reduced th^ volume of the work 
of government courts It is therefore but natural that the loyal 
courts should figure rather rarely m mscripiions Government 
courts also exuted m important towns and citites and are referred 
to both by NSrada and Bnhaspati.^ Thev were known as 
ihamisenSdk^tanas* in the Gupta administration and were 
situated in big towns only Presiding judges were cilled 
dkarnidhyakshas or nydyakaramkas * Whether the dhamalekktts, 
who figure m some Chandella records,* weic judges or pleaders 
who wrote the complaints, ursdifTicult to say 

Ihc Chief Justice had to be well grounded in Smpti litera- 
ture , it is therefore no wonder that sometimes the royal 
chaplains, who were often well grounded m it, were appointed 
to the post. Such was the case under the Chandella king Dhanga 
in 1003 A D* Petty Criminal cases w ere tried by local bodies, 
but senous ones were decided in ro>al courts Judges of the 
criminal courts were probably known as dandddyoKjhas It is 
rather strange that jail officers should figure so very rarelv 
both in Sropus and inscriptions This ma) be probably due to 
imprisonments being not quite common It appears that fines 
I I 3 &- 3 I 

a A S I , A R i!)03 4 pp 107 CT 

3 In Aut-n rihceniufy E /,Xt p it»7 

4 I \ .WI p a^ 8 ,£r / , 1 V p i 6 o*ni X pp 47 4 ** 

3 A / , I pp 140 IT 
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were more usually imposed ; officers in charge of their collec- 
tion arc designated as dasdparakdhtkas^ in some Pala records.® 
The officers of the police- department are usually referred 
to in inscriptions as chofoddharanikas ‘the exterminators of thieves’ 
or dan'dapdsikas ‘the carriers of nooses to catch (thieves)’. 
The latter designation occurs in Pala, Paramara and Pratihara 
records.® Hig^her officers of this department do not figure in 
epigraphs. It is not unlikely that their duties might have been 
entrusted to the officers of the milittary department, who were 
stationed at different centres of the kingdom to preserve law and 
Older. We should not forget that ordinary thefts were very 
unusual ; only desperadoes attemped to commit dacoities and 
carrry away cattle and property. They could be effectively 
dealt with oVily with the help of the militia or military forces. 
The village headman was the chief police officer of the village 
and had the village militia under his control. When, however, 
dacoits could not be effectively dealt with by the local force, 
police and military soldiers were sent by higher authorities 
to apprehend them. When they came for this work, the townsmen 
and villagers had to meet their boarding and lodging expenses. 
Donees of agrahdra villages were usually exempted from this 
liability. The state was ultimately responsible for making up all 
losses due to thefts. It fastened this liability upon the village 
community, if it could not prove that the thieves had escaped 
out of the village. If they could be proved to have taken 
shelter in another village^ the responsibility was shifted to it. 
If it appeared that the thieves had taken shelter in forests or waste 
'lands, their superintendents were called upon either to appre- 
hend them or to make up the loss. If the responsibility could 
not thus be shifted, the state had to compensate itself. ■ 

What may be conveniently designated as the eclesiastical 
department must now engage our attention. The royal chaplain 
{purohita) and the minister known as pandita were both concerned 

1. History of Bengal, p. 285 

2. For further details ofjudicial Administration, see Chap. XII. 

3. HisWo’ 0/ Bengal, p. 285; £./., XIX. p. 73; IX. p. 6. Sometimes 

they were called dandoddharanikas also ; E. /., IX. p. 6 
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in directing and supervising its different activities The state 
in ancient India was the preserver of religion and morality 
and the different steps that were to be adopted in this connection 
were taken under the guidance and advice of these officers 
If certain 8octo*religious customs became obsolete, they were 
discouraged , if new changes were necessary and deemed desir 
able by public opinion, learned Brahmanas were requested to 
compose new Smritis, commentaries or digests, advocating the 
needed changes, which were encouraged and gradually enforced 

The officers of this department were known as dhamamahS 
rndtras under the Mauryas, iramanamahamStras under the Sata* 
vahanas mnayaslhituthapakas under the Guptas and dharmankuias 
under he Rashtrakutas Their duty was to encourage all reli* 
gions impartially , no distinction was usually made between the 
followers ofHinduism, Buddhism and Jainism when distributing 
state patronage The officer directly in the charge of slate 
grants for religious purposes is called danepeU by Sukra (11 119} 
Learned Brahttianas, Buddhist monasteries and Hindu temples 
and mathoi, which usually received these grants, used to organise 
schools, colleges, hospitals and poor houses The donations 
given by the state to them maytoacertainextentwellbe regarded 
as grants m aid of hospitals, education and poor relief as well 
The villages assigned to temples, monasteries and learned Brah 
manasbecame fairly numerous fromr 400A D , a special off err 
came to be appointed to look after their administration He 
is called agrahSrtka in the Gupta and Pala records * It was 
his duty to see that there were no difliculties created in 
the enjoyment of grants given to the donees If intervening 
anardiy had interfered with their enjoyment,* the possession 
was to be restored Very oAcn conditions were imposed when 
grants were given , in some cases they were tenable only as long 
as the recipients or their descendants continued to be learned 

l C f J Ul p 4^ if •/ p *84 'n\e nww 

ktrtla can be ihe donee of the afrahir* village ii untmkble , in B hir tlose 
inter piionfC / / HI P 4)) tbetermappeinlnapasuge tthichenummic* 
d frrrcnl otbeefs , it ihould ihercrore denote a government officer 

3 For tnch a case under the Pratlbirai iee£ 7 XIV pp tg 17 
asim larcaseundertbeChibamlaas,tee£ 7 , XI p 308 
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and pious scholars. 'Thxr agrahdrika's duty was to -see. that these 
conditions were duly fulFilIcd. Sometimes counterfeit grants 
were produccd-by fraudulent Brahmanas;^ it was the duty 
of this officer to detect and punish the fraud. In south India, 
the Chola administration used to send special auditors to sec 
that temple funds and properties were duly utilised. 

We have now finished the survey of the different depart- 
ments and their activities. It will not be correct to maintain 
that all these departments existed erv'cn among the tiny feudatory' 
states that existed by the dozen in ancient India. But the evi- 
dence adduced will make it clear that most of them existed in the 
administrations of moderate-sized states of the ancient period. 
The evidence of the Arlhnsdstra is strikingly confirmed by the data 
of inscriptions in sev’cral respects. 

The ArtkaJdstra gives us detailed information about the pays’ 
of different dignitaries and officers. The queens, the crosvn- 
prince and the important ministers like the commander-in-chief 
received .j8,ooo Panas a year ; the chamberlain, the treasurer 
and revenue minister received 24,000 ; ordinary members of 
the ministry and wardens of the marcRcs, 12,000; superinten- 
dents of horse.s, chariots and elephants, 8,000 Panas; army doctors: 
and horse trainers 2,000, etc. It is difficult to state whether the 
Panas were silver or copper coins* The salaries must have 
varied with the size and resources of the state also, as is clear 
from a scheme given in the SukranUi, under which in a state of 
the income of a lakh a year all ministers put together received 
only 300 a month. Probably 300 here refei-s to silver coins 
worth equal to modern six annas (IV. 7. 24). Even’ then the pay 
of the minister would be rather small. 

In conclusion, we shall say a few words about the recruitment 
of officers to these different departments. Many of them, e..g, 
those who worked in the commerce or mining departments, 
required high technical qualifications and Smritis emphasise 
tliat only those who were specially qualified for them should be 


I. For *uch a 'case under the Gdhada^vdlas, see T- VI- 547*4®- 
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nppointfd after a thorough lest * Sukra goes a step further 
and suggests that the state should give scholarships for training 
voung men for the different tcchinical posts ’ Birth and high 
connection must have counted then, as the) count now, in the 
selection to posts where no special training was necessary , the 
subsequent career must have depended largely on the merit 
of the new entrant 

W.iethcr there were grades of service like the Central, 
Brovinctal and Subordinate services of the modem tunes, 
we do not know It however appears very probable that the 
mahSmStjras of the Mauryan age or the kunSrSmStjfoj of the Gupta 
period formed a class of officers, similar to the modem I C S or 
IAS, the members of this class used to serve sometimes as 
district and divisional officers, sometimes as secretariat officials 
and sometimes as cabinet ministers Persons u ho belonged to this 
ser\ice were usua'ly of high birth, often recruited from the mem- 
bers of ex royal families, which had been superseded by the 
empire Their posts often used to become hereditary, as thoscof 
the ministers 

Officers of the status of provincial and subordinate grades 
of the modem time were probably recruited from local areas, 
means of transport being slow and unsatisfaclory, their transfers 
could not have been common The system of paying these 
officers by the assignment of lands or of gcvxmment revenues 
must have made many of these posts hereditary 


(T tr li i 3,, 



CHAPTER X 

PROVINCIAL, DIVISIONAL, DISTRICT AND TOWN 
ADMINISTRATION 

Before we consider the provincial, divisional , and district 
administration, it would be necessary to understand the scheme 
of territorial divisions in Vogue in ancient India. It has to be 
observed at the outset that there was no uniformity in this 
respect. As in modern so in ancient days, some districts and 
divisions were small, while others were large. This was partly 
due to difference in population and* fertility and partly to 
political causes. If a feudatory had a small fief, which was 
later annexed to an empire, it would normally constitute a 
separate and, therefore, a small district. On the other hand, 
a frontier district may become large owing to gradual en- 
chroachment and expansion. The growing importance of a 
place would also lead to the incorporation of larger number of 
villages in it ; thus Karhataka district (^vishaya) in Mah^ashStra 
had 4000 villages in it in 768 A.D. but 10,000 in 1054 A.D. 

Small kingdoms like those of the Pallavas, the Vakatakas 
and Gahadawalas had naturally fewer varieties of territorial 
divisions than big empires. In the case of the former we usually 
find reference to only one territorial division, the district, variously 
called vishaya or rdshtray. The administrative divisions of a 
big empire like the Mauryan one were almost similar to those 
of the Union Government to-day. It was divided into provinces 
often as big as any in modern. India. These provinces were 
divided into Divisions, whose heads, like the modern Commis- 
sioners, ruled over large tracts of landl The Divisions were 
divided into districts or vishayas and the latter into subdivisions 
variously 'termed as pathakas, pethas or bhukits. These latter 
were divided into smaller groups of villages, each one contain- 
ing from 10 to 50 villages. 

1. E.g.,E.r.,XKiy, p. 260 XV, p. 297; £. /., IX. p.304 
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Ancient Indian history extends over several centuries, ^d 
we need not be surprised if we do not find a uniformity in the 
nomenclatures of the difierent territorial and administrative 
divisions in the various kingdoms flourishing in different cen* 
tunes and provinces. Thus hhJiti denoted administrative 
division even smaller than a modern Tchsil or Taluka in the 
Deccan and M. P , hut in northern India under the Guptas 
and Pratiharas it denoted a unit as large as the Commissioner’s 
Division in modem times Thus PratishthanabhukU consisted 
of only 12 and Kopparakabhukti of 50 villages in the Deccan 
under the RSsh^raku^as,* whereas under the Guptas the Pun* 
dravardhanabhukti comprised of the districts of Dinapur, Bogra 
and Rajshahi, and Magadhabhukti included the districts of 
Gaya and Pataliputra.* Sravastiohukti under the Pratiharas 
included several districts in northern U. P. Rashlra was used in 
literature to denote a kingdom, but it was the name of a Commis- 
sioner's Divisions under the Kash|raku^as.^ In south India, 
however, under the Pallava, Kadamba and S&Ianka>'ana ad- 
ministrations, it denoted only a district, if not a Tehsil.* Some- 
times, these terms were used with a certain amount of looseness; 
thus one Rashlraku^ document describes Kasik as a 
and another, issued only 29 years later, calls it a dtia} It would, 
therefore, be dangerous to draw a precise and prxma facie conclu- 
sion about the extent of an administrative division merelv 
from its name. 

PROVINCIAL government 

Provincial administrations in the modem sense of the term 
existed only in big kingdoms. The Mauryan enlpirc 
was divided into several provinces. Five of them are known 
at' present, Uttarapatha, Avantlrashlra, Dakshinapatha, 

I. p. I37:iee alto £/, XXV, p *69 

3. XV. pp 135. ff. WTien the AfUiiiWi on I. 315 itstrt 

ihatonlya kmscan mikethe gruiloriand ^nd not a ittt ot^touily 

reremog to the head of thu temtonal diviuon. 

3. RSAfrakittt, p. 136 

4. £./,Xv. p. 397: £. /n XVI,a7i; / << , V. p ‘179 

3. 
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Kaliriga and Prachya with Taxila, Ujjaini, Survarnagiri, Tosali 
and Pataliputra as their respective capitals. It is not unlikely 
that Uttarapatha and Dakshinapatha may have had several 
provinces under them. Under the Suhgas, in the beginning 
at any rate, the administration of Malwa had the status and 
powers of a Provincial Government. The Kanv^a kingdom 
was probably too small to have any viceroys. The Satavahana 
empire extended over the whole Deccan, but we know very 
little about its provincial administration. The status of 
mahakshairapas ruling at Banaras, Mathura and Ujjayini 
in the empire of Kanishka was undoubtedly similar to that of 
provincial governors. In the Gupta empire, Kathiawar, Malwa 
and Gujarat had provincial administrations. In the home 
territories of the Rashtrakuta empire, there do not seem to have 
been any officers with the viceregal.status, but Gujarat, Banavasi 
and GangavadI, ^vhich were new additions to the empire,- had 
viceroys to govern them. The Bhtdh'^ under the Pratihara 
empire appear to have been rather Commissioner?’ Divisions than 
provinces. The Palas, the Paramaras, the Chaulukyas, the 
Ghandellas, the Gahadawalas and the Cholas ruled over relatively 
smaller kingdoms ; the bigger ones amongst them like the 
Cholas had two grades of administrative divisions, mandala 
which was roughly equal to about two or three modern districts, 
and nadu, which usually covered twoTehsils. Smaller kingdoms 
were divided only into districts and their sub-divisions. 

Heads of the provincial administrations were officers 
of very high status. Very often princes of the blood royal were 
appointed to them. Thus under the Mauryas, Bindusara, 
ASoka and Kunala had all served as viceroys in the different 
provinces of the empire^; under the Suhgas, the crown -prince 
Agnimitra was serving as viceroy in Malwa.^ Ghatotkacha- 
gupta, the Gupta viceroy of the same province in c. 435, was 
a prince of the royal family. The Gujarat viceroys under the 
Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas wefe scions of the royal family, 


1. DivySvadana, p. 

2. Mdlavikagnimilra, Act. V. 
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^^ho eventually managed to establish practically independent 
houses The provTnee of Gangawidi in the RashtrakOja empu^t 
had the emperor’s eldest son as viceroy m c 790 A D Of 
course princes of the blood royal uerc not aluays available for 
appointment to the viceregal posts , then they Went to the most 
senior and trusted ofTiccrs of the empire, who were usually 
mihtarv generals as well Thus Nahapana and Chash|apa, 
the Deccan \ iceroys of the Kushanas, were capable generals, 
as also Danke^a, the Banavasi viceroy of the Rashtraku^a cm* 
peror Amoglivarsha I Military leadership was regarded as 
an essential qualification not only for ministerial but also for 
viceregal posts Viceroys enjoyed high and wide powers , they 
had to maintain internal order and protect toe empire 
against the external enemies contiguous to the territories under 
their charge So military leadership was essential to them 

Provincial vicerojs, being often rc>al princes, had their 
Own courts and mimstcra It is against the oppressive ministers 
that the people of Taxila had their grudge when they rose m 
rebellionine aSoCC. Agnimiira, the viceroy over Malwa, had 
Ills own ministry , the same was the case with the southern 
viceroys of the Rashjrakujas and the Yadavas, who usually had 
the status of mahasamunlas or feudatory rulers * Viceroys were 
required to follow the policy of the Central Government as com- 
municated to them either by imperial wTits or through special 
messengers Communications being difficult, thev naturally 
enjoyed considerable autonon> I ike the provincial governors 
of the East India Company before tlicP»egulatmg Act of J773, 
we som'limcs find thcmdeclanng their own wars and dictating 
their own peace, as did Agmmitra with reference to the kingdom 
ofBcrar* This was to some rxlcrt inevitable because there was 
the tacit understanding that thc> would try to extend the extent 
of the empire Thc) Ind (heir own military forces, and the Cen- 
tral Government would oficn summon some of their battalion* 
to put down rebellions m other parts of thc empire Thus 
the Kusirma emperor summoned his Deccan viceroy RudradAni^m 
I 5 / / ,1\ Noi 367 >nd 387 
i Aff/i t'fj'iim Ira Act I 
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to put down the revolt of the Yaudheyas in northern Raj- 
putana ; Bankeya, the viceroy of Banavasi, had to repair to 
Gujarat to put down the revolt there, when the Rashprakuta 
emperor Amoghavarsha I could not cope with the situation. 

We have no definite evidence about the part which the 
viceroys played in the civil and revenue administration of the 
province. They must obviously have been in charge of its 
supervision and guidance in the light of the orders received 
from the capital. Divisional Commissioners must have worked 
under their instructions. In the Gupta administration, how- 
ever, the latter appear to have been directly responsible to the 
emperor, Thus the Divisional Commissioner of Pundravardha- 
na was appointed by Kumaragupta I and appears to have worked 
under his direct instructions.* It is, however, doubtful whether 
there was a viceroy between him and the emperor. 

Besides maintaining law and order and supciVising revenue 
collection, the viceroys had to take steps for developing the re- 
sources of their provinces b> constructing and repairing 
works of public utility like irrigation tanks and canals and to 
strengthen the foundation of the empire by ensuring good 
government and promoting public confidence. Almost all the 
departments mentioned in the last chapter, that existed 
at the imperial capital, must have had their replicas in the pro- 
vincial headquarters. 

The government taxes and revenues must have been first 
collected at the provincial headquarters. The balance that 
remained after meeting the charges of the provincial adminis- 
tration must have been sent to the imperial capital. 

DIVISIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

The next administrative unit roughly corresponded to 
the size of a Commissioner’s Division consisting of three or four 
districts. It was called a bhukti under the Guptas and Pra- 
tiharas, rashtra under the.Rashtrakutas and man4ala under the 
Cholas and Ghaulukyas. Sometimes the terrh desa~ also was 

I., K 7 ..XV.’pp. 1301 133 etc 
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loosely used to denote it RajpAas, who ruled over several 
hundred thousands of persons m the Mauryan administration, 
might have corresponded to the modem Divisional Commissioners, 
but there is some evidence to show that they might have been 
known ziPrSdtStkas 

Aioka had followed a pohey of decentralisation and granted 
large powers to the rajjuknt Subject to the general impenal 
policy, they had full administrative powers m avil 
revenue and criminal affairs They could confer favours or 
impose punishments as demanded by the situation * Under 
the Rash^raku^as, on the other hand, their powers appear to 
have been restricted , even Bankeya, the favounte Banavasi 
viceroy of Amoghavarsha had to take the imperial sanction 
for alienating a village m favour of a Jain temple * Hardly 
any data are available to determine the powers of the ofHcers 
over under the Pratlniras 

Divisiunal Commissioners had extensive powers over their 
subordinate offieen If the latter became disloyal or dis* 
sffected, they were arrested by them and sent #ip for further 
action District officers had small forces under them , so very 
oBen departmental action against them meant a small military 
expedition as well The Divisional Commissioners, therefore, 
had sufficiently strong military forces under their command, 
which were used for controlling sulx>rdinate ofUcers and ^ocal 
feudatories * When a big campaign was planned by the king, 
a greater part of these forces were naturally sent to the capital 
Divisional Commissioners were also at the head of the 
revenue administration They are usually mentioned among 
the officers who are requested not to interfere with the peaceful 
enjoyment of the lands or revenues anigned to donees The 
term rajjaka used to denote them (or the distnet officers) implies 
an tnUmate connection with the measurement and assessment 
of binds Revenue settlement of villages or their reassessment 

I P lUr EJkI No IV 
s RiiMnUfu p 175 
3 Xi»Ur«U/«x, >p 174-9 
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necessitated by causes like the drying up of canals must have 
been carried under their supervision. 

Anoka’s exhortation to his rajjukas to follow a uniform 
policy in punishments^ implies that they had judicial powers 
as well ; the same must have been the case with the Commission- 
ers of the Divisions. Probably they constituted the highest 
court of appeal of the division. 

The patronage which the Divisional Commissioners exer- 
cised must have varied with different administrations. It must 
have been considerable under the Mauryas. Under the Guptas 
they had sometimes the power of appointing district officers, ^ 
but sometimes the emperor also exercised it. Under the Rash- 
trakutas not only the district .officers, but even the Tehsildars 
were often appointed by the emperor himself.® 

We have shown already how in historic times, there used 
to be iio Central Assembly at the capital of the kingdom. It 
will be shown in chapter XI how popular village councils 
functioned almost all through the ancient Indian period and 
exercised considerable powers. It is very difficult to say 
whether popular councils existed at the Divisional head-quarters. 
The term mahaltara denoted the members of the village councils, 
as will be shown in chapter XI. , Among the officers requested 
not to disturb the peaceful enjoyment of land grants we sometimes 
come across Rdshtramakattaras sometimes their adhikarins or 
executive officers are also mentioned.® 

It is, however, difficult to say whether there was a regular 
popular council of rdshtramahattaras to guide and advise the 
Divisional Commissioners. They are mentioned only in two 
records, and it is therefore not safe to generalise from them. 
It is not unlikely that the Rdshtramahattaras mentioned in the 
above records may have been simply the notable citizens of 
the Division, who may not have been members of a consti- 

I, Pillar Edict IV 

a. XV. p. 1.30 

3. Rashtrakutas,p, 17G 

4. E. I., VIII. p. 186 (under the R^shtrakutas in KhSndesli )■ 

5* /?./., XII. p. 130 (undertheKalachUiisiii Malwa). 
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tutional popular council The point, however, cannot be 
settled, until more evidence becomes available 

District Administration 

The tisha^a of our ancient iccords usually corresponded 
with the district of the modem administration, consisting of 
about a thousand to two thousand villages This admints* 
trttivc unit was known as ahatant in Kathiawar and rashlra 
in M P , AndhradeSa and Tamil country in the early centuries 
of the Christian era* The head ol tne vtshaja vas naturallv 
called vishajjpali or ci:ha^adt^il t! t tn the hfamyan adminis 
tration s nee he is mentioned m Asokan inscriptions immcdii- 
tely -ifter the rajjika and i> also icqiiired to go on tour like 
him Sahasradhpa oi i\\t Smptis * who wns in charged a 
thousand vilhges is probably to be identified with him The 
niiu was a smaller division in Tamil countrv, but the powers 
of head were probably similar to those of a ttshetpapait 

The district oflicers like the modem collectors were 
responsililc for maintiinmi, hw ind order in their distneis , 
they had tlso fo supervise the collection of government ta.\c8 
and revenues I hey vierc mluinllv assisted by a large 
subordinate staff, the i iklas, €itiktas fijutas and rwpniajwho 
are cjihorled m numerous records* not lo disturb the peaceful 
enjoyment of alienated villages were most probably the 
members of the subordinate revenue siafT Some of them were 
known as />opaj in the htauryn’ "'Ce* and as dhitims in Gujarat 
in llic post Gupta period * 

In order to maintain bw and order, the cishttjnpalts used 
to have a small military force under them Tho dan /andrakas 
who figure so frequently in inscriptions and seals, were pro- 
bably the captains of the military units quartered m the 
different places to vs-ork under the orders of the district ofllccn 
The officers of the police depanment, known as dandapdiikes 

I r / \\ I p ifl f / \M\ p 361 / M \ p 153 

n Sftid Ml 1,^ |„« , in -off 

3 r f f / ; 111 p ,05 t t Mil p 13 

4 M*!*! Rk 11 CUp 36 
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or choroddharanikas, probably worked under the directions of 
the district ofTicers. There is no definite information as to 
whether the different officers of the commerce, industry and 
forest departments were subject to the immediate general 
supervision of the vishnyapali^ though working under the direct 
Orders of the heads of their respective department at the capital. 
Whether the vhhayapalis exercised any judicial powers is also not 
known at present. It is, however, not unlikely that they may 
have presided over the district court. 

The popular element had a large voice in the district 
administration at least in the Gupta period. The chief banker, 
the chief merchant, the chief artisan and the chief Kayastha 
(writer) figured prominently in the council, which helped the 
viihayapali of Kotivarsha in Bengal in the 5th century A. D. 
It should not be, however, supposed that only the big business 
dominated the district administration ; the persons mentioned 
above were only the prominent members of the district council, 
which onsisicd of a large number of other members as well. 
The Faridpur Plate IIP shows that there were about 20 mem- 
bers in this body, some of whom like Kulasvamin and 
Subhadeva were Br^manas and some like Ghoshachandra 
and Gunachandra probably non-Brahmanas. Whether the 
council looked after the administration of the headquarter 
of the district alone or of all the territories included in the dis- 
trict is not known. Probably the latter was the case. 

Unfortunately we have no information as to how the 
members of the district council were elected or selected. As 
far as the bankers and merchants were concerned, they were 
obviously represented on the council by the president of their 
guilds, as their designation prathama-sreskthin and pralhama- 
sdrlhavaha would show. The same was the case with the writers’ 
class. As far as the remaining members of the council were 
concerned, we shall not be wrong in assuming that persons 
of different classes, who had by their age, experience and 
character, acquired a preeminent status, were coopted to the 
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council by a general consensus ol opinion. Most prt*h\l»lv 
the district council was dominated by the urbsn intrrrtis, |)ii( 
probably a few members might have hailed frojn the rtu.tl atfas 
We get no detailed picture of the district rovtncll ficnn 
pre-or post^Gupia records. Bui v'tsha^amahaUarat »tr meinlifti 
of the district council figure in a Gdi century Vlshi.>uVuiuJlu 
record from Andhradcia* and a 9th centtjry KRshiritV(ll« 
document from Gujarat.* Wc may not be, therfft>rr, f.tr wfoiui 
in assuming that they existed and functioned in ilirpoudJiniia 
period 'swell, more or less on the lines ihnilitr In lliotr ohlnluluK 
at Kopvarsha under the Guptas. 

The district administration was well orgHniied In the 
Gupta period. It had its own Records Ofiire In ehMrjie of a 
piuiafiSla (record keeper), who kept acruratr rrmtils of the 
dimensions and erwnership of not only fultlvaled Ind >l»o iIjc 
svaste lands, and also of houi^ site* in towns »n»l vlllrfj/ft I'vftt 
vhen waste lands, the ownership of whifli wns vrsinl In llie 
ttate, were to be sold, the *anct»on nl the {io|iiiUr t/minll 
was ceceaaary. Some of th‘* lanH^fani ilmrieurven itfitf 
the seals of the dicrks J'.'-lirn's »<l ihr lUmut 

Rdimmseratiees cf aryf G ^/4 41 Hildttli, 
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should form one administrative unit, and ten of the latter should 
constitute a bigger one, consisting of loo villages, ivhich would 
roughly correspond to the modern Tehsil or Taluka, The 
district, which according to Manu was to consist of a thou- 
sand villages, would include ten Tehsils, The Mahabharaln 
®i^ggcsts some variation in this decimal syst^^m of administrative 
units and recommends intermediate groups of twenty and thrity 
villages.^ A glance at the epigraphical data shows that if not this 
exact system, its underlying principle was followed in several 
provinces. During the 8th and 9th centuries there were divisions 
of Vavullala and Ruiddha lo villages, Sihariand Sarakachchha 
12 villages and Sebli 30 villages in the districts of Paitiian (in 
Bombay state), Karpatavanijya, Vatapadraka ( in Gujarat ) 
and Purigerifin Karnatak)- respectively. Pravarc^vara was the 
headquarter of an administrative group of 26 villages 
in the Vakataka kingdom in the 5th century ^ Tanukupa, 
Ghadahadika and Khattad^ were the headquarters of a 
group of 12 villages in Rajputana, Gujarat and Bundelkhand 
respectively during the iith and 12th centuries Nyayapatlraka 
groap contained' 17, ^fakkaia 42 and Varakhetaka 63 villages® 
in Malwa during the same period. Divisions containing 
84 and 126 villages are also known.® 7 'hcsc units seem to have 
been known after the name of the important towns situated 
in them. 

A number of these village groups constituted something 
like modern Tehsil or Taluka, whicli was known ;is pathaha, 
peld, sthall or bhukli in the different provinces. Kharvataka 
and dronamukha consisting of 2uo and ^on villages’ respectively 
were also sub-clivisions of vifhayas corresponding to modem 
Tehsils. An official like Tchsildar or Mamlatdnr must have 
been in charge of its administration, appointed by the Central 

I. XII. B7. 3 IT 
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Government He must have wielded powers simiHr to those 
of the tnshayapalt, hut of course on a smaller scale 

The Tchsildars of the Central Government earned on 
the administration of their areas with the help of hereditary 
revenue ofiicers, at least in the Dcccan The> were known 
as nSigaounjas m Karnatak and deiagramaki tns m Maharashtra * 
Deshapandes, Sardeshpandcs and Deshmakhs of the Maratha 
period were their descendants Whether there existed similar 
hereditary Tchsi! ofiicers in northern India is rot known at 
present 

Whether the sub divisional officers in charge ot the 
pSthakas, ptthat and bhuktis were helped and guided m adminis 
tiahon by popular councils is the next point to be considered 
There were such r/'«inrils to help the district administration 
as shown already , they formed a salient feature of the village 
administration, as will b** shown in the next chapter Tlierc 
is therefore nothing improbable in similar councils hating 
functioned for the sub divisions orTalukas also We however, 
get evidence of their existence only in Tamil country ourmg 
the Chola period How they were constituted is not >ct fully 
known , the Leyden grant of Aniinangalam, however, suggestrs 
that they included the representatives of the vil ages mcludrtl 
in the The na/u assembly took active part in the perio- 

dical assessment of the land revenue as well as m the clarifi- 
cation of land , vve find even chieftains rcquevimg the futu e 
nSpus to respect the revenue assignments made by them* It 
also took suitable steps to secure relief in land tax when there 
was a case to justify it ’ 

Like the village counals, the nJ^u counals ga -e ns 

of their own and admtnntercd charitable rpilniiT' 
by others Numerous cases arc on record of Cbe ai^u 
deciding cases ofaccidenislhomtodes so tMpMtfnag 
usually requiring the culprits to tmdom » papetn] 
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local temple, no doubt tor the spiritual benefit of the innocent 
men accidentally killed by them.^ 

The last and most important link in the administration 
was the village. As the problems connected with it are numer- 
ous and important, we shall deal with the topic in a separate 
chapter to follow. We shall conclude this chapter with an 
account of the town administration, which yet remains to be 
surveyed. 


Town Administration 

In 'the modern times, the administrative organisation 
of a metropolitan city like Bombay differs considerably from 
that of an unimportant town in the moffusil. There are no 
doubt certain common principles underlying the constitution 
of the Bombay Corporation and that of a town municipality, 
but the former discharge.*? many mpre functions and requires 
many more sub-committees for that purpose than is the case 
with the latter. The same was the case in ancient India. 

We have very little information about the cities and 
their administration in the Vedic period. The civilisation 
was mostly a rural one, and towns and cities did not form 
its iippOrtant feature. Very little is known about the town 
4ife of the period of the Later Saihhitas and Brahmanas. 

When, however, we reach the historic period proper, 
we find that the Punjab was studded with a large number of 
towns and cities on the eve of the invasion of Alexander the 
Great. Most of them were autonomous to a great extent, 
being governed by their own councils. How these councils 
were constituted is not, however, described ; very probably 
experienced elders were coopted on them by a general con- 
sensus of public opinion . The chief officer of the town was called 
Sarvarthachintaka by this time.® 

We get more detailed information ot the administration 
of ordinary towns from the Gupta period onwards. It was 

.1. S.T.E.R., No. 217 of 1926 ; No. 41 1 of 1912 
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usually presided o/cr by an officer of the central government 
usually called purapdla U the town was the headquarters of 
a distbct, the district officer usually discharged this duty as 
well If the town was also a fort, it used to have another im- 
penal officer called who had under hvm a nutaW 

of commandants * Very often the purapSlas were themselves 
military captains, as ’^as the case with ministers and district 
officers as well , thus Kudrapayya, who vs as the prefect of the 
town of Saravtura m Kama$alc, was a nodvguard of the 
RlUhtrakuta emperor Kfishna III * Mahadeva and Patala 
deva, the joint prefects of Badanu under Jagadckamalla in 
1 140, were both dapjen^rakas or military captains Sometimes, 
however, the purapalas were selected from among scholars as 
well, some of whom were mtcrcstcd m promoting the study of 
‘the everlasting six systems of philosophy * It is quite possible 
that they might have combined the hterary qualifications with 
military ability as well 

The pvrapdla or the governor was assuted by a non-official 
committee, variously called as gosh^hx, panchakula or cAauJta^iia* 
in the different parts of the country All classes and interests 
were represented on the committee Sometimes towns were 
divided mto wards and each ward sent its own members to 
the committee Thus m the town of Ghaplop m Rajputana, 


there were eight wards, known as waias, each of which used 
10 send two representatives^ Hoiv the representatives were 
seUeled, we do not know Very probably elderly persons 
who had earned the rejard of the residents by their experience 
character and ability, must have been sent to the council by a 
general consensus oF public opinion 

Tlie fAMuk usually consnted not necessartly of five 
hut often of a larger number of repraentatives thus sent bv 
the diifetenl watdt It used to have an executive of tts own 
for the speedy and convenient dispatch of bus, ness The 
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executive was called vara in Rajputana and Central India 
during the Pratihara period.^ Prima facie, this appears to be 
a queer name ; but it was probably given to the executive 
Ijccause it used to change by turn (vara). An nth century 
record from Bhinmal refers to a gentleman as the vSrika of the 
current year.^ This suggests that the executive committee 
changed annually at the city. At Siyadoni the same persons 
arc seen to have been varikas both in 967 and in 969 A.D,® 
It appears that the executive was elected at this city for a period 
wiiich was longer than one year. 

The number of members of the executive committee 
must naturally have varied according to the needs of each 
ease. At Siyadoni tlicy were only two but at Gwalior they 
were three, ft was their duty to look after all the executive 
work, the collection of taxes, the investment and recovery of 
public funds, tlic administration of trust funds, etc. 

The vdiiLas were assisted in their work by a permanent 
office and staff. The former was called slhana in Rajputana 
and used to keep carefully all records of important documents^. 
Thus when the horse dealers of Pehoa decided to give a volun- 
tary cess, they passed a formal resolution and deposited its copy 
in the office (slhana )of the municipality, so that it might be enabled 
in the future to collect the dues according *0 the agreed scheme. 
A permanent secretary (karnaikc) was in charge of the records 
and correspondence of the committee. Important documents 
were carefully drafted by him under the instructions of the 
committee. He must have had a sufficient clerical staff under 
him. An officer called kauplika used to be appointed for collect- 
ing the market dues, which probably formed the main stay of 
the local finance. Sometimes the dues of the Central govern- 
ment in customs duties were collected by the torvn committee 
on its behalf ; thus the pilgrim tax at Bahuloda in Gujarat, 

1. E. /., I. p. 154 and pp. 173-79 
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winch a nountcd JOS vcril lakhs, %\ascollcctrd in tlie i2thccnturj 
by the local municjjialit) on lirlnlf of the central government* 
The instances of town councils given so far all hail from 
Gujarat and Rajputana , but it should not be supposed that 
these bodies did not exist elsewhere At \asik in Maharashtra 
there was a town council (n»^am<trdWfl) in the and centurv A D , 
all documents creating or transferring rights m landed propertj 
were registered in its ofTicr * The council of Kotuarsha in 
Bengal has been already described m connection w ith the distnet 
administration At the town of Cunapura in konkan the 
prefect was assisted by a committee consisting of one Brahmain 
one merchant and two bankers* fhe citv of \ihoIa in Kar 
nitak had iis own corporation throughout tlieRashtrakutaand 
C li uilukj a periods The town of Mnl in 1 1 of the same prov ince 
was divided into five wards As the inscnplion rcftning to this 
topic is fra^mentar), no definite conclusion can be drawn , 
Init It IS not tinlikcl) that the division into wards ma) have 
a reference to the representation on the committee, as was the 
ease with the eight wards of Glnlop rifcrir<! to above (p *21 ) 
Ihe town conimiiices, therefore, were a common feaiuie of 
the ancient Indian administration 

^\c shall conclude this chapter witJi a brief description of 
the corporation of I’ltalipuira during the ^ili and 3rd centuries 
n C * Bring imperial capital tl ronged v iili foreigner* 
Its constitution was sninewhai dinercnt, but it follov ed the same 
general principles which governed the consutiition of ordinary 
town committees It consisted of a body of 30 members div ided 
into five Sub committees Out of these sub-commiltces the one 
dealing with for eigncp . watchini, their movements and providirg 
for their needs must have existed only in big capitals or hu^) 
ports where thev rcsidetr ip>^arfc numbers Tlie second 
coinmutce, dealing with vilaTstaumcs and rrgts enng earcfuHv 
the hinl^and deaths, is not referred to in any later insciif lions 
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and watch and ward Life was much more unsettled m ancient 
times, and ow mg to slow co muiiicattons the help of the Central 
Government could not be always expected at the nick of time 
when there were sudden raids of bandits and robb-rs The 
\illagers therefore had to be self rehant m defence * We often 
come across the headman and members of the village militia 
laying down their lives whil e defendinn their vi llage * 

The collection of the ^e mment revenu q was the next 
important duty of the village headman He was the custodian 
of the necessary reco rds and used 10 carry out th^xvork of collec* 
tion in consuttaUon with the village coundl The headman 
was also the ex-olhcm president of this b<w^ and used to guide 
Its deliberations and actmtiesinihc various spheres of the s illage^ 
government and life He was usually remunerated by rent— ^ 
freej^and and could also get 'x number of netty dues i n kind, 
which }he villagers had to pay to the government-*^ 

TIic village headm an was, the most influential person 
m the village The observation that he was like 
the father and the mother to the v illagers is si hnantfally true • 
riiough responsible to the central government, he was generally 
a man of the people and keen to protect thciHptercsts He was 
as much indispensable t^hc pcopift as^F^c' '^v errment 
The village office had to keep refords of rights -nd trans 
fers of the village lands, as also papers connected with the *' 
government dues and ihcir realisation Correspondence had to 
l)r carried on w ith the district authorities and central gov ernmeni 
ind the deasiuns and resolutions of the a illagc council had to be 
<lul> recorded All this work was entnistcd to another village 
officer, known as v illage accountant? ^ f li? /H'sTalso"' w as here 
diiarv m most prov intes tnd he al«) vVas paid rent free land In 
I imi! *iuntr>, however, he was appomtevi h> the village 
ass emh U * _ r / 
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The village headman and the accountant were the two 
usual officers of the village government. The^lrantii refers to 
four more] mhasadhipati or magistrate, bhdgahara or revenue 
collector, s^^grdha or toll collector a.nd'‘J)ran 7 mra or the gate- 
keeper. They are not however referred to in other Smritis or 
mentioned in inscriptions. Possibly they may have e.xisted 
in big villages, their functions being performed by the headman 
and the accountant in smallcf'^^cs. 

Probably all respectable householders were entitled to 
become the members of the Primary Assembly of the village. 
We have rather vague evidence on this point about early times 
and about northern India.-^ There are, however, some indications 
showing that in Maharashfra, the Primary Village Assembly 
consisted of all the h ouseholders. ^ There can be no _doubt 
that such was the case in Karnatak and Tamil country from 
c. 600 A.D. Numerous inscriptions from Kaimatak show that 
the number of the Mahajanas* (Great Men of the village) was ' 
very large, sometimes 200, sometimes 420, sometimes 500, and 
sometimes even 1002.^ '“There is clear levidei^4o show that they 
included all the^ village househo)d«v^'^All villagers yi^ere 
invited by the beat of the drum for the meeting of the Village 
Assemblies in Tamil^ countrj'. 

All respectable householders of the village had thus an 
inherent right to become the members of the Primary Village 
Assembly. It is interesting to note that the different terms 
by which they were kno\vn, jnahattajnas i n U . P., mahattaras in 
Maharashp-a, mahajanas in Karnatak and pmmakkal in Tamil 
country, all mean the same thing. Great Men of the Village.* 

Great Men of the Village, being so large a body, could 
obviously have carried on the administration only through an 
executive committee or council, which was known as Village 
Pahehavat'in later times. Xet us now see what was its con- 


stitution. 
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Jaiakas inform us that neither the villag e headman nor 
the village accountant ruled over the village community accor- 
ding to the their sweet will. They were both of them guided 
in the administration hy the opinion of the villa ge public, which 
made itself felt through the village elders, who formed akind 
of informal very early tinTcs. \Vc have shown 

already how t he sit^hi o^t fie Vcdic period was both a village 
social club fis we ll as a villa ge council | at it$ meetings, the mem- 
b'ers discussed social topics, pTaj'cd indfxir games _and/tilso tran- 
sacted the business of the v ijlage govern merit.v L.j^kaS ' inform 
us that villages transacted their businesS^themsclves.* They do 
not attest to the existence ofany rcgularfouncil or standing com- 
mittee evolved for this purpose. \.Iniiiative was usually left 
with the headman, but if he acted unreasonably or against the 
the established customs of the locality or realm, the village ciders 
could set the matter right by pointing out his mistake to the head- 
man.* In the Maurj'an period villages used to organise works of 
pvtblic-*uHi<y and rccreationr-setlle the disputes between their 
residents and act as tn istees f or the property of minors.* But 
Ih'e^had not yet evoUrd regular councils ; for the Artkalislrn 
refers 10 vill age cide rs acting as fniitces, and not to any village 

council* .or'Its siib*conimiitcc. ) 

. ' 

The vilhigc councils .ap|>ear to luavc evolved into regular 
hovlics ill the ^iupta pctiuiljut Ic.isi In some parts of India. They 
were known .is f’lVlchum/i iflitns in Centml India and 
jilntfriJif in Bihar. .A l.irgc iniiiibcr of the scalings of the diffc- 
rcntvillagc councils have been discovered alNahmd.i, 

which doubtless scaled the letters sent by them to the adminis- 
trators of the N 3 l.vnd.i UmvTrsiiy,* It seems almost certain 
that the village councils in Bihar had developed into formal 
bodies, meeting regularly to transact administrative business 

t. .I^u, Cliap. VII. 

S Kii-iMa jMaka. 

T. PJiiiva JSlika. Merc fhr headman ranrrb hi« enter prohil’itiii^ 
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and communicating their decisions to outsiders in formal and 
sealed communications. 

Village elders known as'maht:tlaras functioned in the Pallava^ 
and Vakataka- kingdoms 250-550 A.D.), but we do not 
know whether they had developed a r egular co .ujocil. Inscrip- 
t’on^^from Gujarat and Deccan,^ however, show that from 
D. the. village cld^.S'^cd to appoint a formal excrutive_ 
committee of their own, variously known hs mahattarSdhikSrin^ or 
(idhikarim^k'sftaras, either- e.vprcssion meaning ‘village elders 
in office or power’,^^’ InStriptions show a similar devcloi^ent 
in contemporaty Rajputana also, where the executive of the 
Village Assembly was known as panchnk-ula ; it worked under 
the guidance of a headman known as mahanla.'- It was undoubt- 
edly a ven' important body, for' donations made cv'en by 
royal personages were announced in its formal meetings.® 
^Gahadawala records often refer to the village elders, described 
as' mahattaras or mahaltamas'’ \ but we do ntU know tvhether 
'' they had developed a regular executive council of their own. 

inscriptions of the Chola ^ dynasty (c. 900-1300 A.D.) 
enable us to present a more detailed jneture of the , constitution 
and functions of the Village Assemblies and their executive 
committees in Tamil country.^xThc Primary Assembly of the 
villages was known as in chc ease of orrlinary villages and 
sabha in the ease of oijra/idra villages, mostly icnantcd by learned 
Brahmanas. Sometimes' both these Assemblies are seen 
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functioning in the same village , this probably happened 
when the new Brahmana colonv was a small one * 

As oliscrved alrcad), the Primary Village Assembly of 
the Tamil country consisted of al th^^vHlagc residents Its 
meeting was usually summoned b> the beating of ilrum * One 
of the most important work of the Assrmbly was to elect the 
village executive it was chosen after obtaining the consent 
^of all the villagers assembled at th^*^,* but how exactly this 
was done we do not knovv Tlic c onsent was probably given 
An an informal manner by the villagersexpressing their approval 
of the propc*als made by (he irfluenual members of the village 
community Th^exccuuve body was known as ^un ^anijn!,^ 
the ruling numcrcial strength is not known 

^ The informafion which we get about the Constitution} 
andf^functions’^of the Village Assemblies {sobhds) and their 
e xecutive is much more detaileJand complete m the ease of the 
«\rehSra^ d^ illages, mostly consisting of Brahig pra re syients 
These constituted the most cultured and educated section of 
the community And the residents of soire of these et^ehiroj hive 
immensely helped the historian of anaent India by describing 
in detail the co nsutution of the execuiivc/of then Assemblies 
The most detailed picture of the working of thc^cg ^cuti v e commit- 
tees of the Village Assemblies {sabhds) is to be obtained from the 
famous inscriptions at JUUAramaur^ a village still flourishing 
in Chinglr put .district with only a slightly changetUrrtmc, Ut 
(aramallur * 

Tlic Government of this village was carried on b^^fivc) 
subcommittees of the sabkd All menibeis worked in^tlc 
honorary capacity and held office for ore yea r They could, 
however, !>c removed earlier, if found guilty of misconduct 
It was felt that all experienced and qualified residents of the 
village should get an opportunity to Xerve on the various solv 
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committers ; one of the rules, therefore, provided that a member 
who had served once on a sub-committee was not to be re- 
appointed to it during the next thjxc^)’'ears. Persons whose 
character was loose, or who had. been found guilty of mis- 
ap[)ropriation of public funds, were debarred from member- 
ship as also their near r^atives. The bar against the latter 
'\as obviously intended for increasing the volume of public 
ojanion against those who were guilty of defalcation of public 
funds. Members were to^>e_ neither too young nor too old ; 
their age was to be abo\'b 35 but below 7^ These negative 
qualifications, however, were not suflicient. Candidates were 
tequired to own a hou.se and at least -1 vdi (about two acres) 
o! tax-payirg land. It was felt that those who deal with public 
lunds should be pcisons above need. But the property quali- 
fications were halved in the ca.se of those who were good scholars 
either of the \^edic learning, or of .Smritis, or of bhashyas (philo- 
sophy). It was but natural that an agrahara community should — 
he ansdoi'S that its representatives on the difTcrent v illage com- . 
mittecs should be, as far as po.s.dblc, well-to-do .scholars, of good 
character and hnown rectitude. It is worth noting that no 
government officers were included in these committ^_s,^i 
A (ahatlardcl/iikaritis, who formed the village council in the Deccari, 

arc also sharply distinguished from regular gqvcrnmeirt. offieers 
in the inscriptions hailing from that province, ' 

It is not to be supposed that these rules about the quali- 
fications of members were of rigid and universal application- 
cv^n in the ease' of the agrahara villagcsr The village sabhds 
had gradually evolved out of populA'^gatherings of the fearlier 
pciiods which discusse d socia l, religious and political matters 
indiscriminately at their meetings, as thert was hardly any dis- 1 
Unction made in such matters at that time. In the light of ex- 
perience gained, rules were gradually framed in the course^ of 
time. Inscriptions begin to refer to them only from about the 
end of th^ 8th century A'. J). Each sab/id had as a rule Its,own ' 
^con.siiunion7 though of course, it did not very widely differ 
from the normal type. Thus, for instance, in some cases 
the minimum age qualification for mcmljcrs was 35, in others 
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40. In some eases members became Tc*eligiblc for clccuon 
after three >cars, »n others after five or even ten years Some 
assembhes held that even the ne ar relaUvcs o f persons once 
elected should not be permitted to seek re-election for the next 
five ^ears * The number and functions oflhc sub-ccmmittces 
also differed accordTngToTT? needs of the situation and the 

Each sabha xsas usually the ai'.hitcct of its ov\n constitution. 
1 he earliest kno\\*n corsiiiution, that of th eTnahSsebhS^ of Manan- 
lamallur, v«as framed by that body itself at a special meeting 
^ of villagers convened by a beat of drunis * When amendements 
became necessary in the constitution, they also vsere usually 
consul^fcd and pa«»cd ly the jefcA^tself Sometimes uc find 
,y*fi^:abhSs amending their rules in^lw than tw o months* t imcV*^ 
At tUuramerur members of the difTerent sub-committees 
Mere selected by drawing lots Several nominations Mere 
made for each of the thirty wards of the village, the name 
of each nominee hting put on a separate ticket All the tickets 
for each Mitd Mere put in a pot and avoiing child. Mho Mas quite 
innocent tif Mint it was called upon to do, mis asked to pick 
up one ticket 'I hat person mss declared elected for each Mard 
Mhose name Mas on the ticket so token out. There mos no room 
forc. anv.assineo r party pciitus 

Thirty persons mIio Merc thus selected Mere later assigned 
to different sub-committees. The first _ 5ul>- committee M-as in 
charge of village gardens and orchards , the second supervised 
the village tank arnTthc^dtstributi^ of its vsater, the third 
diichargcd'Tne^mij ortant function of Settling disputes Tlir 
fourth committer Mas Inown as the gold committer, its 
furctionMOs to a’«a> },old for all people imparinll> This «ub- 
commiltcc natunllv TTT’isttd if cxpeits in ihc ait There 
Mas no standard state coinage aril «<*TTld that v^.^s offered for 
taxes or pnccs had to 1 e certified about it^ finme's A ♦pecial 
procedure Mas laid down for the seleciicii of the expert mem- 

I ^ I t ^.icj 7 , II S0 , Nc jooolijiSj 
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bers of this committee. The fifth sub-committee was known 
as panchavdra committee; its functions are not clear. 

When members, who had once served on a sub-committee, 
became eligible for re-election after the lapse of the prescribed 
number of years, they were usually transferred to a different 
sub-committee. This was intended to ensure a wide adminis- 
trative experience in the different members. 

In addition to these five sub-committecs, there was a 
general committee of supervision known as Annual Committee 
(sarhvatsara-variyam). Only experienced eldef^, whoT hact'^'pi^ 
viously served on other sub-committees,’ were eligible for the 
membership of this body. 

The number and functions of the sub-committes naturally 
varied according to the needs and circumstances of each village. 
A land survey committee is disclosed by one record its func- 
tion must have been to survey and clasify lands and see to 
it that the government asses'smen’r was fair and equitable. 
A temple committee is ref^ed to in another. ^ Some agrahara 
villages had thei^wn colleges-} they probably Had an education 
committee. / / \ 

Xv// 

We have shown already\how' the village assemblies had 
developed a regular council, jin. Bihar, Rajputana, Central 
India, Mahai;^^|ra''an^_Karrtatak at least in th,e Gupta and 
the post-Gupta periods. Neither Smritis nor inscriptions, 
however, enlighten us as to the ^ manner in wiiich it was 
.Constituted. The committee wasy' reconstituted annually in 
Tamil country, as shown above ; in an inscription from 
Bhinmal in Rajputana, (dated I277\A.D.), we find the members 
of the local committee making a religious grant and observing 
that thou'glTth^ have made the dona^on, its merit will belong 
to all those who may happen to become members of the council 
future.'’ This suggests that the members of the village councils 


in 
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used to be penodicaU^ changed in the north as vscU We, 
houever, have no information about the duration of the tenure 
of their office At Uttaramerur, the selection was by lots It 
does not seem tnat election of the modern type giving nse to 
party j ealous ies and rivalries uas prcsailing a^nwhere 
Persons were periodically elevated to the counal by the con 
sensus of public opin ion as expres ed m a general meeting of 
ill the rcspectabk hpurtlioldcTS of the village Caste consi 
deration did not sway mthe selection of the council members 
Many non Brahmanas worked on,^t^ the Gupta age^ on the 
judgments of many village PanchayaU^in the Maratha period 
appear the signatures of not only non Brahmapai but also of 
untouchables 

f The division of the village ctuncil imo sub-committees, 
which prevailed in T amil cou ntn was unknown to Kama 
1 tak Numerous inscriptions from this prt vince show that 
the Great Men of the village inohojetos) used »o n anage schools, 
constm et tan ks, build resthouses, raise £ubsaipuuns for public 
purposes and act as trustees and bankers, ^'jranteemg lor aiP 
time to come^e^OpirTitlhsatlori*of the iru*i funds entrusted 
to their Cflxe One naturally expects that the Great Men 
•hould have appointed sub-eommmees to superv ise these different 
activities, but the inscnpuons never refer to them * It would 
apjear that the village makajonot of Karnaiak used to make 
onl) informal ariai grrrents for the dischatgi ci these vanous 
dutits and responsibilities through their ix» tamv^,,,.couhcil 
which\is Seen to consist sometimes of three ard somciimtrof five 
mrmliets* The membets of the council ma;^ have taken ilic 
help of other influential citizens of the village community accord 
mg to the needs of^TtaNtuf^KfiT" 

Sub-ec.i mittcfs of the Chola t>pc dul not probahl) func 
tion in northern India as well Here the village council con 
sisied of five members onl) , ids cxpressl) called a^uafAcmrc/dh 
in a Gupta inscription* and f^arthakvh, in several med eval rc- 
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I Olds.* Siil>-committccs of n small body of five members' were 
obviously impracticable. 

bet us now briefly survey the functions of the village 
council. Several records from south India make it quite clear 
that the ultimate rc.'^ponsibility for c ollecting the lan d revenue 
was fixe d iijioii the viliagc^coimcjl. It wa.s this bodywJiich 
negotiated with govcuimrnt for conccssion.s in the usual demand 
in the rase of famine and similar calamities. But when the 
.'.rouMt \v.'!S oner .';et(I<{|, the village council had to collect the 
dues fi <■111 the laiifl-owiKis and <\'cn proceed to auction their 
land, il they were in default for a long time. The council had 
even (he power to rxrmpt a piece of land from the taxation of 
(lie central government, if its owner deposited with it the capi- 
talised value of the annual tax. The tax was of course paid by 
the rounril itself out of (he interest of the capitalised fund. 

It is doubtful whether the village coirrtcils in Karnatak, 
Maharasliira and northern India enjoyed such considerable 
po\vcr.s concerning the collection and remission of land revenue, 
as were possessed by the Chola councils.'-''^ At any rate insciip- 
tions arc silent upon the point. 

The ownership of the village waste lands *jvas vested in the 
village couneils. In the Gupta period the Central Govern- 
ment could dispose of them only with the sanction of the local 
bodies.’ Numerous Chqla epitaphs record the sale of land 
by the village councils ; probably in many eases these were 
pieces’ of waste lands brought under cidtiyations.’ 

The settlement of the viflagc .disputes .was one of the most 
important functions of the •vaJlage councils. In the first ins- 
tance, fanriily elders or the guild to tvhich the disputants belong- 
ed tried to settle the case ; but if they failed, the -village cViuncil' 
used to decide the dispute. Serious crimes w’ere naturally ex- 
cluded from the jurisdiction of the village council ; sometimes’ 
capital punishment liad to be imposed upon the criminals and it 

1. '’.fi:. XI. pp. 49-56 ; B.C. I.i.pp. 474 ff 

2. 7 ;'. /., .XV. p. 130 

3 .S'.I./i./J.,Xos.3i2,3i9and329ofi9io 

.c. 't'ln'y ili^ch.-iriTcd this fanclion as early as the Vedic period ; sathdehra 
seen Cfiriiieeie.! with llie .s.TOred Lwv in Hie Vedic literature 
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^vas naturall) felt that the highest court of the state should be 
called upon to decide the iromentous issue Cases of accidental 
honucidcs not amounting to murder were, houever, often settled 
by the Tchsil councils in the Cliola period * 

There was, houexcr, no limit to the jurisdiction of the 
village council as far as ci\il cj^s^werc concerned , disputes 
imoUmg rights to proporiics worth several thousands could lie 
settled by them 

The theory of some early writers that the village councils 
or Panchayats owed the*- judicial powers to the prcvailini^ 
anarchy,* no court of the king being available, is complctel> 
disproved by the evidence of the Smnus, inscriptions and Mam* 
tha records Smfitu, observe that the decisions of the village 
counc-ls, duly arrived at, must be enforced by the state because 
It has duly mvest^tHm with the judicial powers* Several 
d ocuments of the Mar athi penod have been found showing how 
Etngslike Shivaji, Rajaram and Slalm would refuse to enter- 
tain a suit, if directly brought to them , they would invariabl) 
refer it to the village lfait£f)H>at concerned * Even Muslim 
Kings of Bijapur used to do the same A suit lnvoK^ng the 
right to the post of the headman of the village of Masur was 
derided against one Bapaji Musalman b> the Masur Panchajat, 
and the decision was confirmed b> the Tchsil or TaIukaPancha>ai 
ofKarad Bapaji Musalman then appealed direct to the King 
Ibrnhim Add Shah, complaining that he had not recei\»J 
proper justice owing to communal prejudice Tlic emperer 
refused to entertain the suit, in his own court, but ordered ns 
rctrnl by the Hindu Pancha>at of the famous holy place of Pai- 
than.* When this Panchayat also refused to reverse the lower 
decisions, Ibrahim Add Shah declined to take any further 

I Not C4 and 77 of igiv) ,N<» aJ3or»cji>3 ,Not 957 and 353 of 
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action. These case^WjH^ show clearly that it was the consi* 
dered and”"deliberate policy of the state to invest the village 
Panchayats with exteiT^ve judicial powers. Parties to a dis- 
pute-had no alternative but ,to submiffhe case to thejr^decision. 

In the light of this later but overwhelming evidence., 
we may well conclude that the village courts, called Puga by 
Yajf avalkya, were functioning during the first millennium of 
the Christian era in the same way as in later centuries. It is 
really unfortunate that we should get no evidence about their 
funttioning from contemporary literary or epigraphical sources. 
The assignment of minor fines, imposed upon the criminals 
in the village, to the donees of villages in numerous grants, 
however, suggests that these cases were tried locally and by the 
village Panchayats.^ 

In many cases temples had their own separ.rte management 
committees. When, however, such was not the case, the village 
councils or one of its sub-ceimmittees would supervise the temple 
administration with a view to see that worship was duly arianged, 
funds properly utilised and repairs to the templed iligently 
carxied out.^ 

’ So.uth ..Indian inscriptions show that the village councils 
uSed to transact business as bankers as well. They used to re- 
ceive perpetual deposits and guarantee the utilisation of thfeir 
interest according to the desires of the donors.^ They used 
to capitalise the value of the government tax of a particular 
land-'and make it tax-free on rece.iving its capitalised value, 
arranging to pay the tax out of the interest annually accruing. 

It was always understood that the obligations undertaken on 
such occasions were binding on the sabhd- in its corporate capa- 
city, though its membership may ch^ge. We have an interesting 
case of the temple authorities at Uttaramerur demanding in 1215 
<A.D. the fulfilment of certain of obligations, which thesabhahad 


undertaken three centuries earlier. 


but which had not been 


1. For the working of the village iPjinchftyat courts, see Altckar, 
Oimiiiiiiiilies, pp. 42-51 
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calricd out for som'* time The sdbh 3 readil) recognised its res- 
ponsibility and gate fresh tmdenaking to meet its obligation, 
though on a «cmtuaht reduced scale * 

In the cas** of calimities like famines, thc> used to raise 
a public loan by mortgaging the common lands at least in the 
r;h>%l a_pi»nr>d ^ \ve have an instance of one village council mortag- 
»ng 0 33 itlis of common land in order to secure a loan of 101 1 
kafarJjus of gold and 464 patams of silver in order to distnbute 
relief to the famine stricken p^uHtion * Tlic creditor in su^ 
cases was usually the village temple, vvhich used to own ex- 
tcnsujC properties in mest cases 
‘*Ihe village councils used to organise several works of 
public utility Efforts were made to bring forests and wasie- 
I^dsTuider cultivation m order to increase the wealth of the 
village* C o^sttu ction. i namt cnance and repa irs of irrigation 
tanks and canals engaged the senaus attention of the village 
councils of the Ctiola period, and probably ihe_same_wa8 the 
case in other provinces snd centuries as well ^Jatakas^ive us 
a vivid picture of how villagers ii«cd to repair the village roads,* 
and a south Indiin inscription 'liowv how roads imra to be rr 
paired b> village councils, somriimes lhc> would even widen 
them h> purchasing the adjoining lands* ^^ell$ for drinking 
water were also dug and kept under repairs Occasionally 
public halls or rest houses were also built 

We should not, however, suppose that the village councils 
wcrcinterestedinpromotmg only the material comforts and 
wclbbeing of iheir residents We ofiin fmd them taking steps 
to promote cultural and intellectual progress as well The 
sahkS of UttSramerur gavr^^ireei^ndowments on difTerent 
occasions td“ promote the stuiTj of grammar, the Uhai^hya- 
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■were given or procured by numerous village councils of south 
India. ^ 

Let US now see how the village councils used to finance 
these different activities. There is sufficient evidence ‘"that 
the Central Governm ent used to permit the village council 
to Spend a small percent of the^evenues collected in the village 
for financing its own activi^sr^ Evidence of the Maratha period 
shows that the village council was permitted to utilise about 
10 to 1^5 per_cent of the village revenues for works of public 
utility and village defence. ^ Probably the same was ^e case 
in the H indu^pey iod, though we have no direct e\^6nce upon 
the point. ‘^ne^^«imposed by the village court upon the offenders 
were anotheb-source of revenue.® Village'couneils had also the 


right to impose adi lional_ taxes and ces?e s. The Assembly 
of Naluc Jn Tamil country borrowe d 25 kdsus from a local temple 
in 'the loth century A. D., and in return assigned to it the right 
of collecting certain ratesTrom the stall, in the bazars near the 
temple 4 . 3 ^^® resid^ts of Salotgi in Karnatak agreed to pay in 
945 A.D. certain cesses at the time of marriage and other ceremo- 
nies for the maintenance of a local college.® The same was done 
by the villagers of Patan in Khandesh for a similar purpose in 
1069 A. D. Northern India also supplies numerous instances 
of such local cesses levied by the village communities and trade 
guilds for financing works of public, utility.,® 

/Religioi| also considerably helped the village councils by 
enu.nerating digging of _wclls an d tan ks, and founding of poor 
houses and hospitals among the most approved methods of 
gaining religious^' Inerits. The sabha of Uttarmerur had re- 
ceived two permanent' endowments to meet the expenses of 
removing silt^ffom its big tank.^ An endowment was also 
received by this village sabhd_ for digging a well for drinking 
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water * The instances given above arc only t>’pical and not 
exceptional ones 

The C entral would also occasionally, help 

the village councils by direct grant or by givirtg the requisite 
matcnal^ce or at concessjon rates • If a project was clearly 
beyond the means of the local body, it was entirely financed 
from the central revenues ^Such, for instance, was the case 
with the famous dam at Gimar m Kathiawa^j 

A few words are necessary about the procedure yffoUowcd 
at the m ating s of the Primary Village ^\ssembl!tf and their 
ExceuUve-jCounciIs or Panchayats and their su b-committe es 
The meeting place of the Primary Assemblies vaned according 
f tto local conditions , sometimes it was the halUof the Assembly, 
^metunes the pavilion oC4hc local temple, sometimes even a 
tamarind or a Imyan tree All respectable houscholdcrt were 
entitled to att^lia , in Actual practice about aoo or 500 persons 
generally participated in the meetings The Primary As* 
s*mblies used to meet when the Village Council had to be cons- 
ti tuted In the Agrahira villages of Tamil country the executive 
committees \Nere usually constituted by drawing lots, m other 
places probably names were previously discussed informally by 
the leading residents, and when it was felt that they were generally 
acceptable, they were formally proposedin the Primary Assembbo 
and accepted by them It u very unlikely that there was any 
regular voting as in modem times. 

Meetings of the Primary Assemblies were also probably 
convened when matters of unusual importance like the sale 
of public hnd to mitigate the miscncsoffamine were to be 

taken part in the discussion as m ancient Greece Occasionally, 
hov»evcr, pentstent opposition was raised by mischievous persons , 
for V.C have a rule made by one Tamil assembly prescribing 
a fine of five Idnu for persons guilty of this mischief’ 
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were rather exceptional cases, it li not unlikely that kind's 
officers might have been occasionally present because they hap- 
pened to be m the village, and that the king may have accorded 
approval to proposals formally submitted to him by the Primary 
Assembly A pcrsual of the evidence, however, clearly sugests 
that usually the village Pnmajy Assemblies themselves detenmn- 
ed the constitution of their commitijca'^d not the Central 
Government .The same probabl^^as the case in no rth em__ 
India as wclf^^Therc the Village Council consisted of only’oEouT* 
fiw persons, who were raised to that body by the general 
approval of the whole community There was hardly any scope 
for the Central Government to dictate any constitution 

Numerous inscriptions from northern and southern India, 
giving king's orders issued to the xilIigrhrtdmaiTan^ tlic Village 
Council, show that the Centr al Go\ emme pt used to hav c a general 
power of supcrMSion and control over the village gov cmnem 
This control v\as exercised by the occasional summoning of the 
V illage headman to the district headquarters to explain and clarify 
matters, as also by the periodical 3ttpat ch of insp ection cfficen 
to villages to supervise their accounts and general adimnistraiion 
Periodical auditing of the Vilbgc^accounts b) l)ie inscpecting 
staffof the Central Govemmeni«frequcntI> referred tomClioIa 
recofcls, and it must have been done in all other idministration as 
well Mcmlirs of the council were removed for misconduct 
h) the Assemblyiisd^ but sometime* the} were also fined b> 
the Central Government * If there was a dispute between two 
Village AssrrnlilicOhe must have heen normally referred 
ro the CenirnI Government, v»c have, hov%evir, an instance 
on record when such a evse was referred to tlie .irbiiration of 
I third Village .\*wmblj.* 

f It will be thus Seen that the Ceiitnl C/ovcrninent exercised 
inly a genenl supervision xid control over the Village Asscin- 
)hcs and ihiir Councils It left the timuinc to the \ ilLige 
Ikninctls v\hich enjovrd large power# ^^le^ inide tSTcctiYf 
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arrangements for thcidcfencc ,o'f the community, pollected\thc 
taxes of the ^ntral Government and levied their own, settled 
villagcjdisputei,' organised works of public. utility^ and recrea- 
tion, functioned^ as trustees and bankers, raised public loans 
to mitigate the miseries of famines, organised schools, colleges 
and poor houses and arranged for their funds, and supervised 
the manifold religious and cultural activities of the temples. 
There can be no doubt that they exercised greater powers 
than those that are at present enjoyed by the local bodies in 
most countries, both of the cast and of the west. They played 
an important and creditable part in defending the interests of^ 
the villagers and in promoting their matodal, moral and intellec- 
tual progress. 



CHAPTER XU 


JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Administraiion of justice a no doubt one of the most im* 
portant functions of the State according to the modern rlotions 
The average citizen becomes conscious of the existence of the 
Slate and of us cocrcuc power when he tecs the courts func- 
tioning and their decisions enforced both in civil and criminal 
cases The court is no doubt the most majestic symbol of the 
power of the State 

Administration of justice, however, did not form a part 
of the state's duues m early tunes In Europe as well as in 
India the aggrieved party had itself to tahe such steps as it 
could in order to get lU wrongs redressed Distraint of ihe de- 
fendant or (he accused by the plamufT, his sitting before the 
latter's house and not allowing him to move out till his claim 
was satisfied or wrong righted {dJmena) was a well established 
practice as much m ancient England and Ireland as in anaent 
India One of Alfred's laws says, 'Let the man who knows 
hts foe to be home sitting fight not^ before he has demanded 
justice of him If he has power to be<et his foe and besieges him 
in his house, let him keep him there for se^‘en dap, but not attack 
him m Ins house, if he remains indoors If then after seven 
da) s he be willing to surrender and give up his weapons, let him 
be kept for 30 days and I't notice be given to his kinsmen and 
friends But if the painuflf have not the power of his own, let 
him ride to the eldcrman, and if the eldcnnan will not aid him, 
let him ride to the King before he fights' * This will show how 
king’s courts as such hardly exuted in EngUnU m the lOlh cen- 
lur> and how the aggrie\cd party had to rely on the strength 
of himself and his fnends 

In India also wc find that an authority like the ManamnU 
recognising the use of the force, ftralegem and dhara^a by 
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plaintiff as a normal means of redress, even when the law courts 
had been established.^ Even a jurist like Narada disapproves 
of force only when the claim is doubtful and the king’s permis- 
sion is not taken previously.*^ The wergeld which the Dharma- 
sutras (c. 400 B. G. ) prescribe for the murder of the different 
classes of individuals also shows that for a long time even 
Durdors w:;re not regarded as offences against the state but as 
simple torts, where mere compensation had to be given to the 
relations of the party murdered. 

It is therefore no wonder that we do not find references to 
any judicial organisation in the Vedic literati’re, which is at 
least a 1000 years earlier than the age of Manu. Vedic litera- 
ture nowhere refers to the king as a judge either in civil or criminal 
cases. Offences like murder, theft and adultery are mentioned, 
but there is nothing to indicate that they were tried by the king 
or an officer authorised by him. It is only the analogy of later 
times that may perhaps warrant the conjecture that the king 
in the Vedic age functioned as a judge in private disputes. It has 
been suggested that sahhapati of the later Vedic period may have 
been a judge. But the possibility of his being a governor cannot 
be excluded. 3 Such slight indications as exist seem to show that 
normally it was the sabhd or the popular village assembly rather 
than the king who tried to arbitrate when it was feasible 
to do so. This conjecture is based upon the circumstance that 
in the Purushamedha sacrifice, a sabhdchara is dedicated .to 
Dharma or law. If the terms prahin and abkiprasnin really mean 
plaintiff and defendant, they must be referring to those litigants 
who submitted their disputes for settlement to the village sabha 
either voluntarily or because the.y were too weak to help them- 
selves. Madhyimasl was rather an arbitrator than a judge. 
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The Dharmuatras and the ArtAsJistra revea] to U5 a more 
or less full fledged and well developed judiciary The king 
vt'zs at Its head and he was to attend the court daily to dedde 
disputes It was his sacred duty to punish the wrong>doers» 
tfhe flinched from discharging it» he would go to hell The 
thief was to approach the kmg with a pestle m his hand And 
confess to him his oiTcnce tf the king did not take the pestle 
from hts hand and dash hts brains out as a punishment, it would 
amount to a derilection of duty 

The Dharmai^tra ana NltiiSstra literature regard* the 
king as the fj untam source of a*l justice His time table required 
him to spend every day about aouple of hours m adjudication * 
In theory the king could entertain any suit, but in actual practice 
he could have looked into only the important cases from the 
capital He was often too busy to do even this and used todclegatc 
the work to the chicfjusticc or to some other royal officer 

The king was abo the highest appellate court Narada 
points out how an appeal was poisible to the aty court against 
the village court decision and how u litigant could appeal to 
the king against the decree of the city court But whether a 
kmg decides a case properly or othriwisc, there is no appeal 
against hts decision * 

The king however was e xp e c ted to be strictly imnartial m 
deading the cases or appeals that cane before hm He was 
to decide according to law , otherwise he would be guilt) 
Dharma or law in India was ntu a measure passed by a legis 
lature , if religious in nature, it was regarded os based upon 
Srutis and Bmptis, which were revered ai super human m ongm , 
if secular, it was based upon custom of universal \alidity and au 
thorny One sacred text points out hov/ law is the king of the 
king ,* he could not therefore set it aside 
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Pra^vivaka or the Chief Justice, who deputised for the king 
during his absence, was naturally a legal luminary of high 
reputation. He was to be well versed both in substantive law 
as svcll as in the law of procedure. He was to be a master in 
the sacred as well a? in the customary law. 

The most interesting feature of the judicial administration 
was the system of jur>*. Even the king and the chief justice 
could not begin the trial of a ease, if they were not ■ assisted by 
a panel of three, five or seven jurors.^ The number of jurors 
was deliberately kept uneven to provide for the contingency 
of a difference of opinion. The jurors differed from their 
modern counterpart in an important respect ; they were to be 
noi only impartial, but also well grounded in the law.® They 
were to be fearless exponents of what they believed to be the cor- 
rect legal position. A juror ’'ceping prudent silence has been 
condemned. If necessary, thejurors were to express their opinion, 
even if it was in opposition to that of the king ; it was their duty 

to restrain a wilful king going astray ard giving a wrong 
decisions.® 

A number of famous jurists maintain that the king or 
presiding judge is to be guided by the verdict of the jury.* 
We uiay therefore rissume that such was actually the case. 
The only exception was that of a difficult case, where thejurors 
could not come to any definite decision. In such a ease tnc 
king exercised his privilege of deciding the point according 
to his own view.® The ease of Chaxudatta in- the Mrkhihhgkth 
lika would further show that the jurors used to give"thcir opi- 
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mon about the innocence or guilt of the accused , the quantum 
of punishment was often leA to the lung * 

The Smritis are almost unanimous m stating that the jabkjas 
or jurors should be Brahmanas • The study of the Dharma 
iastra was usually cultivated in the Brahmanical circles and 
a deep knowledge of the sacred law was necessary for the proper 
discharge of the duties and functions of the juror This must 
be the reason for th^ usual view of the S'mptts that the sabfy^s 
should b* Brahmanas Where however, the knowledge of the 
sarred law was not necessary, as when the case concerned the 
disputes among the cultivators merchants and foresters, Dharma 
jastra writers themselves recommended that the cases should 
be tried with the help of thejurors selected from the castes or the 
professions of the parties themselves * hfanu goes to the extent 
of declaring that if the jurors did not belong to the caste of the 
parties, a proper decision would be almost impossible* ^^e 
have evidence to show that in the Vijayanagaradmimstration, 
the jurors were Brahmanas where complicated law points had 
to be decided, otherwise they were merchants and agricuhu 
ruts Sukra s statement that the were to be from all 

the castes seems to be more in correspondenre to the 
usual reality* than that of "kaji nvalkya that tl c> were 
to be Brahmanas 

What was the highest coun m the republican state can 
only be inferred It is not improbable that the President himself 
might have been the highest judicial authoni) Oril might have 
b*en vested in one of the members of the Central Cabinet who 
was in charge of law and ju5tice(«ce «ntr,Chap VI) It is quite 
hkclj that the lower courts m a republic S'err 1 milar to those 
in the monarchy wnich would be now described 
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Pradvivaka or the Chief Justice, who deputised for the king 
duiing his absence, was naturally a legal luminary of high 
reputation. He was to be well versed both in substantive law 
ds well as in the law of procedure. He was to be a master in 
the sacred as well ap in the customary law. 

The most interesting feature of the judicial administration 
was the system of jury. Even the king and the chief justice 
could not begin the trial of a case, if they were not - assisted by 
a panel of three, five or seven jurors.^ The number of jurors 
was deliberately kept uneven to provide for the contingency 
of a difference of opinion. The jurors differed from their 
modern counterpart in an important respect ; they were to be 
noi only impartial, but also well grounded in the law.® They 
were to be fearless exponents of what they believed to be the cor- 
rect legal position. A juror ’’eeping prudent silence has been 
condemned. If necessary, thejurors were to express their opinion, 
even if it was in opposition to that of the king ; it was their duty 

to restrain a wilful king going astray ard giving a wrong 
decisions.* 

A number of famous jurists maintain that the king or 
presiding judge is to be guided by the verdict of the jury.* 
We luay therefore assume that such was actually the case. 
The only exception was that of a difficult case, where thejurors 
could not come to any definite decision. In such a case the 
king exercised his privilege of deciding the point according 
to his own view.* The case of Charudatta in- the Mricfuhhgk^r^ 
tika would further show that the jurors used to give'^their opi- 
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how the sabkS of the Vedic age probably functioned as a popular 
court. The Arlhaidstra polity was a highly centra'ised one. but 
It left a number of causes to be decided by unofficial courts 
Disputes about the boundaries were to be settled by the village 
elders * Causes concerning the affairs of the temples. Brahmanas, 
ascetics, women, minors, old and invalid persons were also to be 
decided by the Dharmasthas or unofficial jurors * What preciscl> 
was the nature of these cases, and hov\ and by \shom the 
Dharmasthas wereselected and what %vas th*ir number is not 
known to us 

Popular courts are for the first time mentioned in TJjAe 
valliyj'Smnti They are unanown to the Dhannasutras as well 
as to the Manttmnli Whether they were not evolved before 
the Christian era or whether they were not mentioned as being 
unofficial, it is difficult to say Probablv the latter was the case 
VijfVavalkya mentions three types of popular courts, Puge, 
Srenl and Kula , his commentator VijUneivara expressly des* 
cnbes them as agencies of adjudication other than the offiaal 
ones* These same courts are mentioned m the same order by 
Btihaspati, who points out that an appeal will be to the Sreni 
court from the decision of the Kula court and to the Puga 
court from the decision of the brcnT court * In the Vijayanagir 
administration these courts were called or secondary 

courts to distinguish them from the royal tnbunab 

Let us now ascertain the natire of these courts Kula 
court has been defined by the MitSJtshsrd as consisting of a group 
of relations, near or distant Kulas or joint families were 
often very extensive in ancient India , if there was a quarrel 
between two members, the elders used to attempt to s-tilc it. 
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he Kula court was this infonua] body of family elders.^ Or 
a tcrnauvciy, it may have been a court taking cognisance of 
quarrels arising in family units of ten, twenty or forty villages. 
The Gopa of the ArihaJastra was in charge of such units of villages, 
and they might well have had an informal court of their own, 
consisting of family elders. 

When the effort at family arbitration failed, the matter was 
taken to the Sreni court. The term Sreni was used to denote 


the courts of guilds, which became a prominent feature of the 


commercial life in ancient India from c. 500 B. .G. They arc 
frequently mentioned in the Buddhist literature and the Mah3- 
bkdrita gives a glorious description of the guild chiefs assembled 
at the coronation of king Dharma. Srenis had their own exe- 
cutive committees of four of five members and it is likely that they 
might have functioned as the Sreni courts also for settling the dis- 
putes among their members. Though mentioned for the first 
time by Yaj lavalkya, the Sreni court might well be placed a few 
centuries earlier. There is definite evidence to show that guild 
courts continued to function down the i8th century in Maharash- 
tra ; probably the same was the ease in the rest of the country. 

The Puga court of Yajnavalkya consisted of members be- 
longing to different castes and professions, but staying in the 
same village or town. If the sabha or the village assembly of 
the Vcdic period was occasionally settling the village disputes, 
the sabkd court would be the earlier prototype of the Puga 
court. Gramyavadi of the Tailtirlya-samhita would be probably 
a member of that court. The Gramavriddha court of the 
ArlhaJdstra would also be the forerunner of the Puga court. 
Puga court later became known as Gota court in M^harashpra, 

' as we have already pointed out in Chapter XI. In Karanatak 
it was known as DharmaSasana during the 17th century A. D. , 
the Mahajanas (elders) of the village and the twelve village 
s ervants were represented upon it and it used to decide private 
efisputes, its decisions being enforced by the State as a matter 
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ofcoune.* The populzr \Tllage court thus pU>Td a prominent 
part almost throughout thelong couneof Indian hiitory. 

For a long time there ^s-as a great misconception ahout the 
causes that were responsible for the widespread functiomng- of 
these popular courts. They were well-known to be function- 
ing down to the beginning of the British rule, and they soon 
disappeared when it was well established. It was therefore 
argued by Sir Henry Maine and others that the prevailing 
anarchy in the country,* which did not allow any regular 
rojul courts to function at the village level, was the main cause 
of their existence. As soon as law and order were established 
in the country and regular official courts b«gan to function 
cffidcmly, these Panchiyat courts naturally died dovm. 

This theory, however. Is untenable,. It wos the considered 
and long-established policy of the governments in Andcnt 
India to encourage these popular courts and to enforce their 
dttisiom. Though these courts were essentially non-cffieial 
and pupolar, they had the royal authority behind than. ySj* 
ftavilkya describes than as sanctioned by the king.* The gov- 
ernment has been advised to execute their decre es because 
the Slate had del^ated thac powers to them.* In the mcdio'al 
and Maratiia periods of the history of MabariiCTa we corac 
across soTral cases of kings like Shivaji, Rajaram and Shahu 
refusing to entertain any cases at the first instance though 
pressed to do lo- Mudim rulers also like king Ibrahim Adil 
Shah of Bijapur used to do the same, even when ohe of the panics 
was a Muslim arxl complained that there was a prejudice 
against hhn on. that score.* It will be thus seen that it eas 
the considered policy of the Government that these popular 
viBige courts should flourish ; it refused to entertain any suta 
except in appeals against their decisions; it also gave eSVet 
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to their decrees. When the British rule was established, the new 
government began to entertain suits at first instance in its courts. 
It further declined to execute the decres of the village Panchayats. 

I he latter, therefore, naturally died down. 

Ancient India appreciated and encouraged the vill^c 
Panchayats and guild courts for several reasons. They en- 
couraged the principle of self-government. They reduced 
the burden of the central administration. And above all they 
helped the cause of justice. The members of a guild or a 
village Panchayat have more or less reliable knowledge of the 
facts in dispute as the parties belonged to their guild or locality.^ 
It is difficult for a witness to come to a village court and tell 
a brand lie in the presence of his compeers whose respect he 
will be thereby forfeiting. 

There was no limit to the jurisdiction of the" popular courts 
in civil matters. They could not, however, try criminal cases 
of a serious nature. Minor offences, including even accidental 
homicides, could however, be disposed of by them. 

The parties to a suit had to pay ‘stamp duties’. It was io% 
ifa the case of the successful litigant and 5% in the case of hfs 
opponent. A portion of the income from this source was 
utilised for {he payment.to the bailiff and clerk of the court, 
and a portion was paid as an honorarium to the Panchas, 

The mthjars or the Panchayat judgments in Maharastra 
are seen to be signed by about thirty to forty Panchas belonging 
to different castes and professions, including ‘the village 
grain-sharing functionaries. It is, however, likely that only a 
small number of Panchas, who v/erc senior and well acquainted 
with, the customary law, participated in the actual trial. 
,ln Vijayanagar administration, there was a different set 
of Phnehas for each case. If the case required a knowledge 
of law, Brahmanas predominated ; if land tenures were in- 
volved, the Mahajanas were coopted. Caste disputes were 
settled by the heads of the different castes. The cases vrrr 
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punishable. In the ease of treason, even the desire to rebel 
or capture forts by force was punishable.^ 

An accused could plead duress,® self-defence or minority 
in his defence. Jurists differ as to the age when minority would 
cease to be a defence. Some granted absolute exemption till 
the age of 8, others till the age of 15. Accused was usually entitled 
to the benefit of doubt.® 

Fines, imprisonment, banishment, mutilation and death 
sentence were the punishments in vogue. Fines were most 
common ; their amount differed according to the- crime. 'Those 
sentenced to imprisonment were often made to work on roads 
and in public places, so that there should be a deterrent effect.* 
Mutilation of the hand was often inflicted upon the thief. 
Banishment was sometimes imposed upon the members of the 
privileged classes. Death sentence was imposed upon murder- 
ers, traitors, dacoits and persons guilty of heinous sex offences. 
Punishment was to be ‘imposed upon the criminal only ; 
his relations were not to be victimatised. 

When deciding upon punishment, the judge was to take 
into consideration the nature of the crime, the motive of the 
accused, his age and status in society. In ancient India punish- 
ments often differed with the caste of the accused ; lighter pu-- 
nishments were recommended to Brahmanas and Kshtriyas. 
In early times the wergcld for^thc murder of a Brahmana was 
a thousand cows, for that of a Kshamya 500 cows, for that of 
a Vaiiya 100 cows and for that ©f a Sudra o^y ten cows. In 
later times fines often varied with the caste of the offenders. 
This is no doubt a regrettable feature of our jurisprudence. 
Our jurists recognised that the sin of a Brahmana would be a 
hundredfold that of a Sudra for the same offence. His punish- 
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ment also sl^ould then have been more severe instead of being 
lighter VVe should how ever not forget that all over the world till 
the last century, the privileged classes like the nobles and 
bahops did enjoy similar preferential tieatmcnt Our estimation 
tf our cul'ure would however have been higher, if we could 
have risen above the prejudices ol the tunes and shown impai- 
lialiiyin the award of punishnierts 

Jans and jailers are rathei rarely lefcrrcd to The latter is 
called Bandh-*nagar 5 dh/aksh'i in t\\c Artha^as'ra, v\here Knuiilva 
tells us how he was to be punished if he took b. ibes from prison- 
en or belaboured them or did not give them their full rations 
Male and female prisoners were kept in separate wards The 
jail department was under the change of Sannidhata, who was to 
select sites for their location and build the necessary buildings 

(Bk II 4) 

We shall row give a brief description of the judicial p'o- 
cedure The plaintiff was first to hie the plaint stating pre< 
ascly his case and claim He was not allowed to vary his pleas 
The drfendint was then summoned with notice mid icqmred 
(0 submit his v\rittcii siHtcmctu in lepiy He could either deny 
or admit the claim, or plcid estoppel or rts judicata Aftci 
comidecmg the plaint and the written statement, the judg? 
would call upon the parties to ate cvideK?^ The evidence 
coil’d be oral or documentaty , ehSTitier was regarded as mon 
weight) Possession was also possible to be adduced m proof 
ofaclaim 

It all other e\idcncc failed, ordeals were permitted The 
ordcnl sounds sinnge to the niodcni cir, but it continues even, 
m the prcsint courts under the form of a special oath, if the 
piriics agree 10 it In the ancient and mcdicMl tiirtcs, the 
ordenh were lurly common both m Europe* and India owing to 
the prcaaihng bcluf in divir- intervention on behalf of the 
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just and the innocent. The Smriti ordeals were not quite 
irrational. It was only when no other evidence was avail- 
able, that a party was permitted to establish his case by an 
ordeal. In the fire ordeal as described in Tajnavalhya. II. 
/03, seven green leaves of paldsa were placed on the palm 
of the party and then, after the recitation of the Man- 
tras, which prayed God Fire to protect the party if he 
was innocent, a red hot iron ball was placed on the 
palm of his hand and the party was required to take seven 
steps and then throw out the ball. His hand was then covered 
and tied in a piece of cloth, and if after three days, no injury 
was noticed, he was pronounced to bein the right. An age which 
believed in divine intervention naturally did not regard this 
procedure as irrationab Tlie ordeals by water, poison and weigh- 
ment were of the same nature and allowed reasonable chance 
to an innocent man to come out successful. For want of space 
we cannot describe them in details. 

When the evidence was over, the judge would in consulta- 
tion with sabhyas or jurors give his decision. A copy of the 
judgement was given to the parties. The unsuccessful party 
could appeal to the higher court. 

Pleaders rarely figure in the ancient Indian judicial system. 
It is argued by soihe that Manu refers to a pleader by the term 
Vipra (Brahmana) when he points out how the ■witnesses, the 
sureties and the judge labour for others and how Vipra ( Bra- 
hmana), the creditor, tlfc merchamt and the king profit in the 
transaction.^ This is quite possible, but we cannot exclude 
the possibility of the Vipra referred to here being a mem- 
ber of the jury {sabhya)^ who might have received an allowance. 

A very clear case of a lawyer pleading for a party for a fee occurs 
in Asahaya’s commentary upon Ndrada-Smnti, vvhere one Smar- 
tadurdhara instigates a party not to pay the debt and undertakes 
to secure exemption from a law court in this connection, if he is 
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piid the fee ofa thousand dtammas * Sukraalso refers to the pra- 
ctice ot appointing recognised agents in the law courts to defend a 
case when a party' was himself unable to doso owing to his other 
preoccupations or ignorance of the Uw Such agents were 
known as Niyogins and they were expected to guard the interesu 
of their parties very carefully If they colluded with the other 
party, they wcrepunished by thestatc • Thelawyer’s fee varied 
from 6% to according to the value of the property; 
the larger the corpus of the property, the smaller was the percen- 
tage of the fee It is therefore clear that when the law and legal 
procedure became complex from about 500 A D , scholars well 
trained in Smptis were often engaged by the parties to represent 
their cas'^s Such cases however were not frequent, and there is 
no evidence to show that there was a regular class of persons 
in ancient India, whose profession and status were the same as 
those of the modern laivycr and whose members were licensed by 
the st'ite to follow the profession 

ANCIEWT INDIAN CONCEl'TlON Of TtrE NATURE AND 
SOURCE OT tmARMA OF LAW 

The law courts in ancient India, whether oflicialorun* 
oflicial, were administering the law Let us sec what was 
Its source and nature Hic Sanskrit word used for law, Dhar- 
ma, has very wide connotation It includes religious and 
ritualistic law as well as rules of morality and prudence These 
were not usually enforced b> the law courts m India Dharma, 
for instance, required a householder to keep Agnihotra and to 
lead a pious life Law couru did not mo%e in the rratter, if 
somebody did not follow the rules in these matters Laws m 
ancient India were for a long umc preJened oniy in tradition , 
they are ejcpressly described by the Dliarmatastra as customary 
rules, iir\ajl.h 3 rti.n dherras, or rules based upon cons'cn- 
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Sr’-__c ~ - a . -c .-s ar-: aasclately necessary for a stable and 
rrs^-crriis sta'e. —portance of this proposHion was 

'»'a„ rralsrc c - aaciset lafian political thinkero. They have 
rtciacs: prcsp-scTa; trearjcy and ample reserve fun ds among 
aac saeaaal ccasclraerts of the state and h^ve declared that 
aav cecrricra :ica :a this connection would be one of the most 
icricus aahcaal calamity’.^ v' 

"'■•‘c'iic Iherature, o^-ving to its predominantly religious 
rcsrarc, nat-rraily supplies meagre information about the re- 
verucs of the state in the contemporary times. In the earliest 
period, the king’s power was not well established and the taxa-_^. 
ticn seems to have been cccasionaj/ond voluntary, the king pro- 
bahly supporting himself, his rctmue and njeagre administrative 
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There was a change in the iituatinn in the course of time. 
In the coronation ritual of the later Vedic literature, the king 
IS de5cnl>cd a the 'cater of his subjects’* , th s metaphor 
uasobviously suggest'^d b) the re gular pay meii t of taxes bj 
the people to the king which enabled him and his officers to 
)i\c in dignity and porrp 

In the Vedic penod, Urahnianos were engaged in the 
unproductive profession rf p nenhcKxl, and the Kshatnyas 
were mostly occupied in ronqucting nnd annexing new tern 
tones the Sudras held no pr qptfU _ Hie incidence of taxi 
lion, therefore, naturally fell hei il> on the Vaiiyas who were 
engaged m th** productive proicssion of agn cultu^ , trade 
and cattle-rearing The Vailja is, therefore, often described 
as the pa>cr of tributes and taxes* It is not, however, to 
be supposed that the oilier classes escaped altogethef , for the 
king II often described as taxing all 

We have already shown in Chapter V how m early times 
the klng_wa$ but the president of council ^C-nobles Ji is not 
unlikely that the latter also might I ivg often imposed (heir otsn 
Inbuies Thu conjecture dense some support fi-nm iitatrmciil 
in'ihf Ilr^itn inTXi tent lire tint the sseik h ave ^ to offer fribuies 
to ( he stron g * 

Jjhd^aJfiA ‘the collector of the (royal) share,’ and laenf- 
'the bnngcr (of tributes)’, who figure as members of the 
king’s council (rjtau) at this period were probabU concerned 
With duties of the taxation department ProbaM> the former 
collected the taxes and tributes sthich were mmi!) m kind and 
the latter stored them in the ro)al granary and treasury^ 

l*he state deri.ed^lis roenjcs from the agncul^nts and 
cattle breeders The fanners paid a certain '’^rt'on of 
the produce of the crops, the amount of which is not dis- 
closed by the Vedic literature Tlie cattle breeders formed 

I rniUfTT *T*n[pT I A 39 
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a much more importauc cla 5 S in the "^'edic than in thiesnccoec- 
ing- age 5 . as the society- -ivas then Just emergina- frcm the rastcral 
stage. They paid taxes in the form of c^\>-s. jxjUs and bcesesd 
a certain per cent, of the herds beinsr clahne^bv the state. 

Apart form taxes from’^h^ subjects. \‘edic kings- cften 
used to receh-e ISbuteS from conquered chieftains.- Trade 
and commerce were not held in high esteem in the ^'■ed:c'cg^ 
and do not seem to have made any appreciable ccntdbudan 
to the royaJ excheqner. ^Miether inme^vere acd\-ely rvorked 
and 'vv'ere regarded as state propert>\'’ 7 ?^o no-, 

Hopkins has ad'vanced the vie-.v that the taxa.ticn in the 
\’edic per rod wa: oppressi've and grinding. Instead of check- 
ing the predatory- tendencies of the Hng. the priests of the age, 
he Sal’S. enco'uras:ed the king to de-.-o-jr his subfects.® This 
\nrvv is ho-ive\*er untenable. Kopkins is -mislec by the phrase 
rifermttJ. 'the eater of the necnle' used to describe the king. 

*. A. 

As observed in the F«rir Isdkt. this phrase might have had its 
origin in a custom by which the king and _hb redhne fed 
by the- people s contribu tions, a plan rdth many paraEeh'.'* 
in theBrahmara literature, the term ^ri^i^ften used in the sense 

of the enjoyer : for instance, in one p!rXe"-the hnsbana is described 
as the cttS (eirjoj’er} .* aitd the uife as cce object 

of enjo^-menc.- It r\-ouId be tco far fetched to argue that these 
terms indicate that the husband ^ms the eater or the oppresser 
of his wife. The expression 'the eater ot the subjects', it mast 
be further remembered, is ob-dously used metaphcricaTy in 
a coronation proclamation intended to describe the pomp and 
power of the king In the; most .gr and-eloqrieg^ manner : "Here 


comes into e.xistence today the mlerofali people, the eater of the 

s-abfeccs, the breaker of forts, the destroyer of demons, the pro-ector 

.V 


ofBrahmanas and dicrnra" We ha%-e sho-An already in Caapter 
how th'g'king's positionyvns far fimnsec-are in the^ \’edu 
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and hc^ ihcAsseniW% cxercwed a fairly elective control 

over his actions It u therefore unlikely thit people would 
noTially ha\e suffered from g^nding taxation in that age 

\ er> littfc definite it known about the s^'sicm of taxation 
during the postA edic and pre-Maur>an period Jatakas may 
be presumed to'gTmiTa glimpsrcfthis age, but their information 
IS meagre Thes tell m how g o^ kin gs Icv'cd only legal taxes 
and ho\^ bad rulers oppressed the subjects so much b) 
illegal impost' that t*ic\ would often lice to forests to escape 
from tax-collectors * These siatctnents hardly enable us to 
hate a proper picture of the taxation 

With the Nfaur^an period we come on firmer ground 
The ^rtAflfdstra, the Dhramasuiras and the Sm^itu supply con- 
siderable data, which can to a great extent be checked by the 
statements of Greek writers and th' contents of contemporary 
state d^umenta praerxed m stone mscripUons and copper- 
plates -► 

4 , would be convenient to discuss at the outset the general 
principles of taxation Nothing can be more admirable and 
less fl'iviless thin (he scheme propounded by theSmntisand epics 
in this respect 

(i) The taxation was 10 br reasonable and equitable, 
the king was never to forget that nothing exposed him to greater 
hatred than oppressive taxation • The gardener plucks fruits 
.and flowers, but does not harm the trees , the bee sucks the honey 
but docs not damage the fiower,* in the same avay the king 
should collect hw taxes, but should not cause any sufTcnngs 
to his subjects One w ho kills the goat can at best get one meal 
one who feeds it well can get milk for $cv eral j ~ars ♦ 
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The criterion of equitable taxation was that the 
state on the one side and the agriculturist or the trader on the 
other should both feel that they have got a fair and reasonable 
return for their labours.^ 

(3) In the case of trade and industry, the taxation was 
to be on net profits and not on gross earnings. 

(4) An article was to be taxed only once and not twice.’’ 

(5) If increase in taxation becomes inevitable, its hould 
be gradurd and not sudden and steep,® 

(6) Extra taxation was to be imposed only in times of 
national calamity after taking coinprcht nsive steps to explain 
the situation to the pcoplcwith a view to ensure a willing response. 
The king was never to forget that it was only an exceptional 
remedy to be adopted when there v/as no other alternative.’ 

There can be no doubt that the above principles will bo 
universally recognised as sound, .a pplicable as much in modern 
as in ancient times. l 4 ow far they were actually given effect 
to in the ancient times, we shall discuss later in this chapter. 

Equally sound principles have been enunciated about 
p *Artial_ or tot al 'remissi on in the normal ta.xation, when the 
situation justified such concession. Both the Arlhaasastra and 
StJ/ranUi recommend that if enterprising persons bring, fresh 
land under cultivation or seek to make it more fertile and 
productive^ by irrigating it with water from tanks built by 
themselves, the state should charge only nominal tax in the 
beginning and gradually raise it to the normal rate during 
a period of four or five years,'* There is ample evidence to 
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show that governments in ancient India were actual!) foUov.. 
ing this advice down to th ^^ century * 

Military villages were exempted from taxation in consi 
deration of the rcgi^r su pply of recruits which they ensured 
for the arm) 

Exemption from taxation has liccii recommended also on 
the ground of incapacity in the case of the dupalj, deap^nd^ 
blind persons, who are usually poor Students stud) mg at 
gurukutaj and hermus practising penince m forests were not 
earning members of society and were, therefore, not to l>c 
laxcdy'^Vomcn m early times could hold onl) a negligible 
amomtt of property and have, tberclorc, been also reconi* 
mended for exemption frere taxation * \Mien later on their 
right of mhentance was recognised by socici), only |»or widows 
and de^tute women must base got tlic benefit of this con- 
cessiqir 


Dumb, deaf and decrepit persons required greater prtv 
lection from the state The ancient theory tint taxation was 
ft payment fo- protection would ncmally ttsaU m heavier 
taxes being imposed upon such persons But humanitarian 
considerations were given greaitr weight than the above theory 
and penons of these categones were universally ^emptrd 
from taxation 

Smyitis further recommended that learned Br vhmaoas 
(tTOtn^as) should be also exempted from taxation * An idea! 
irolnj/a was vowed to poverty and was required to impart 
higher Vedic anJ SanslrtuS^^ucation free to all siudrnts 
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(2) The criterion of equitable taxation was that the 
state on the one side and the agriculturist or the trader on the 
other should both feel that they have got a fair and reasonable 
return for their labours.^ 

(3) case of trade and industry, the taxation was 
to be on net profits and not on gross earnings. 

(4) An article was to be taxed only once and not twice.^ 

(5) increase in taxation becomes inevitable, its hould 
be gradual and not sudden and steep.* 

( 6 ) Extra taxation was to be imposed only in times of 
national calamity after taking comprehensive steps to explain 
the situation to the people with a view to ensure a willing response. 
The king was never to forget that it was only an exceptional 
remedy to be adopted when there v/as no other alternative.^ 

There can be no doubt that the above principles will be- 
umVersally recognised as s ound.,.a pplieable as much in modern 
as in ancient times, rtow far they were actually given effect 
to in the ancient times, we shall discuss later in this chapter. 

Equally sound principles have been enunciated about 
p ^rtial_ or tot al 'remissi on in the normal taxation, when the 
'situation justified such concession. Both the Arlhaasastra and 
Sukraniti recommend that if enterprising persons bring, fresh 
land under cultivation or seek to make it more fertile and 
productive^ by irrigating it with water from tanks built by 
themselves, the state should charge only a^ nominal tax in the 
beginning and gradually raise it to the normal rate during 
a peHod of four or five ycars.^ There is ample evidence to 
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show that governments in ajjciem India were actually follov. 
ing this advice down to t}«iOjh century * 

Military villages were exempted from taxation in consi 
deration of the regv^r su pply of recruit* ^^hlch they ensured 
for the ^ 

Exemption from taxation has been rtcommended also on 
the ground of incapacity m the case of the dup>lj, dwp^ind^ 
blind persons, who arc usually poor Students stud>ing at 
guny,ulas and hermits practising penincc in forests were not 
earning members of soci-iy and were, therefore, not to be 
taxed^/'^Vomen in early times could hold only a negligible 
am^nt of property and have, therelorc, been also recom- 
mended for exemption from taxation * WTicn later on their 
right of mhentance was recognised by society, only poor widows 
and demtute women must ha\c got the benefit of this con 
cessiqir 


Duinbi deaf and decrepit persons required greater pro- 
tection from the state The ancient theory that taxation was 
a payment fo- protection would no-mally rcsjit m heavier 
taxes being imposed upon such penons But humanitarian 
considerations were given greaicr weight than the ahovtf theory 
and penons of these categories sverc universally ^exempted 
from taxation 

Sinplis further recommended that learned Brahmanas 
(iTCtn^as) should be also ex'-mpted from taxation * An ideal 
iretnjra was vowed to poverty a nd was required to impart 
higher Vedic and Sansknuc ^Hiication free to all students 
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There is ample evidence to show' that they were discharging 
(his dti(y in spirit as well as in letter, and it was but meet that 
die state should have exempted them from^-ation. In many 
eases, however, revenues of whole villa^^ (known as aqraMrfl 
villages) were assigned to learned Brahmanas for their main- 
tenance ; when such was the ease, they were usually required 
to pay a quit^^rctjtr*' This was but fair, for they could no longer 
])ut forth the plea of poverty. If, however the share which 
Urahmana scholars '^jtai’ncd in the revenue was very small, 
they were often granted full exemption .from taxation.® But 
Mich eases however were exceptional. 

The whole of the Brahmana class, however, has been 
KTommended for exemption from taxation by some S mritis .® 
Opinion seems to have been , divided on this point, for the 
l\Iahdbharata emphatically declares that those among the Brah- 
manns, who were holding lucrative appointments in the govern- 
mcm service, or those who were following the mo ney-makin g 
professions like trade, agriculture and cattle-rearing, were 
to be charged usual taxes and'ccsscs at their full rates.'* When 
Brahmana svriters themselves differed on this point, it is but 
natural that all states should not have regar^Sd the recommen- 
dation as binding. We do get occasional eases of the entire 
Brrihmana class being exempted from certain taxes. Thus 
a record of king SotnasiThhadeva of the Paramara dynasty,® 


iTl >Thus the <te,rahdra village ofDindugura had to pay a revenue of loo 
and that o( Kcsav.iputa 350 E C- V. Channataj apaiiana 

jS'oj. 173 and 179. 
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another ofkingAchyutara>aofVija>anagar‘ and t\so epigraplu 
from Guntur distrtcr*dCSfl 1 be how taxes ucrc remitted in Ihccate 
ofBrahmtnas in medieval times , but they also pro\e that the 
exemptions vNcrc new and unusual ones The available c^^dcnce 
shows that such exemptions were not the rule, but the exception . 
hence the great cfedii claimed for them by the kings concerned 
This IS clearly proved b> some concrete cases from south 
India, where we find the lands of Brahni;ma-owners being sold 
away for the non payment of the government dues One 
record (e. 1929 AD) shov« that even the Brahmana donees 
offlgraAJra villages had to pa^^urtw^on the land tax’^emain* 
jng in arrears The state, however, did not wait for more thin 
three month s , at the end of this period it would sell avo> 
the sham of the dcfiuUc.:S K^notUcr record shows that the 
period of watting vvas oftrrfexiendetl to -two years* at the end 
of which the sale could not be stopped exirpt liy the full payment 
of the State dues We have no such cases recorded in 
northern India, but we shall not be far wrong m staling 
that the exemption from taxation seems to have been enjoyetl 
by the entire BrShma na com munity only on rare occasions 
As a general rule allUra^imanu had to pay taxes, excepting 
those who were learned and'^or and had received no state 
patronage. 

Temples, which evened extensive lands, were mturally not 
exempted from taxation Sometimes, if their income wav 
small, only a quit rent vvas chary^ed , but usually the full 
rate vvas tii operation \Nc have cases of temples sclliii; pari 
of their lands in order to pay the government revenues iftie 
from them,* sometimes wc even find ihnr lands l>ein,t wdrt 
awny by government for default m th paymeiii of hntl 

I.el us now survey the fieJcl of laxaiion l^nd tax wav, 
as in later times, the mam stay of the govTrnimur*ii.v*-nur 
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It is referred to in inscriptions, sometimes as bhdgakara and 
sometimes as u ^anga, Smi itis J ay down no umfoTm Tate of 
taxation ; the percentage they recommend varies from 
to thirty-thrce.i This variation must be due partly to tSe 
quality of land ; it is clear for instance, that Manu could 
not have the same types of land in his view when in the same 
breath he recommends that the land taxation should be either 
8ot i;2 or i^^ei^cent.- Kulottuhga Chola is'' known to have 
divi^d land into eight classSHfor^thT^ purpose of taxation."' 
The non-agreement among the Smritis must be pardy due 
also to the vaiying practices of the different states or to the 
different rates charg 5 th”by""bhe and the same government at 
different tihics to- meet its varying needs.'* The normal 
procedure, ho\J'cvcr, was to charge one-sbeth^efthe produce as 
the land tax ;* the tax collectors were iwen called shasthd- 
dhikritas, as in Bengal and Bundelkhand. 

Land tax at 16% was, however, found insufficient for 
their needs by states which had chalked out a policy of imperial 
expansion^’ The icsdmony of the ArtkaJastra^ and tlie Greek 
wnters’’ shows that tlie Mauryan state charged ^5^^tax 
on agricultural incomes ; the concession, w'hich AsokasKowed 
to the inhabitants of Lumbini, because the Buddha was born 
in their village, consisted in the reduction ophis usual percentage 
to half.® -Under the Gholas in the i itfiicentury, the taxation 
was 20%; la. veli of land, yielding 500 kalams of paddy was taxed 
100 sometimes, however, wet lands were charged 33%.* 


I, Manu, VIII. '30 ; Gaulama, X 24-27 ; AiShasdsIra, V. 2 

•am: tR Wf I VII. 130 
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in the reign of Rijadhiraji thetempies ire seen paving a quit 
rcntofioVo .the chirgeon the laud of ordinarv cultnaton 
must, therefore, have been higher, probablv \ir>ini, fiom QO to 
3O/0 

It u difficult to state whether the percentage of the land 
tax, mentioned abo\e, refers to gross or net produce The 
Tatalca literature shou’s how the government agents were present 
on the fields when the yield of the crops uas garnered , so the 
shire they claimed must base been of the gross prod uce * 
There is, however, no definite c\idcncc to show that the 
government did not make an allowance for the cost of agri-> 
culture, when it was charging a tax as high as 25^^ or 33 % 
riK ^uTraai/iA which pcrmit s^^^^i, ta xaiion. dcfimiclj states thit 
the cultivator should get as his n et inc ome twice the amount 
which he spends by way of th e land ta x and the cost of pro* 
duction^Thcs w^d show that the share claimed by the state 
would Ge about \^i\f the gross produce and s^'o of the 
net income ^ 

\Micn the aihivator sufiTered owing to an advcRc change 
in the circumstinccs, eg ili» iind becoming sandy due to 
the encroachment of the sc*, the stitc used to remit or reduce 
the lax as demanded b) the situation » In all cas-rs, howe\cr, 
an automatic relief was obtained to 1 certain extent, for the dues 
were usually coPccicd in kind , if the >icld was less, the state 
naturally got less 

The evidence to show ihit the land tax wai usually paid 
mkmdtsosxrwhelinmg The \cry term used to denote it, 
hMfl&iara, the tax in in'* form of a share, suggests that i( was 
paid as a part of whit was actually produced in the field 
Inthejitakis ibetax coHcciirg officer is called drcnervf/ale, 
*ihc meauircr cf the com by the drorta measure' They also 
rnmtc the stones of overscrupulous hnd-owners regretting 
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their conduct in casually taking a handful of rice blades from 
their own fields, because the king would not thereby get a 
share in that part they had thus removed ^Iier;i the Arthasdslrc. 
imposes a fine for such a conduct. 2 ifete used to have huge 
granaries at different centres, wherrthp corn collected in tax^ 
was stored. Officers in their charge used^uTdispose of it before 
its quality started to deteriorate on account of the action of time 
or insects.® 

A few records, however, shpw thjft the land tax was dli ) 
some localities collected in cash after about the gth centiirv^' 
A. D. A 10th century Gurjai'a Pratihara record from the 
U. P. assings 500 drammas for a temple out of the revenues 
of a certain village.'* An inscription from Orissa of about 
the same period records the gift of a village yielSmg 42 rKjijas 
or silver coins.® Two iith century inscriptions in the Raja- 
rajeSvara temple record the amount of the government revenue 
from 35 villages j in the case of 30 of them, the taxation was 
levied in kind at the rate of 100 kalams of paddy per veli ; but 
in the case of 5, it was collected in cash at the rate of 10 gold 
ka(anjus per aefi.® It thus appears that cash taxation was 
introduced in some cases from about the 9th century A. .D. 
These, however, appear to be exceptional cases. 

When the land tax was collected in kind, the annual dues 
must naturally have been recovered at least in two instalments 
at the time when the autumn and spring crops were garnered.’’ 

A Gujarat record, however, shows that it was sometimes collected 
in as many as three instalments under the Ra^traljuta ad- 
ministration,® 




There was no permanent settlement of the land tax. The 
large variation in percentage’ permitted by the Smritis natu- 
rally rendered its enhancement possible, when required Jby 
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the exigencies of the state finance On the other hand, when 
canals irrigating certain fields dried up, their taxes had to be 
reduced An inscription froiUiBana^i fKamS{ak) ahou-s that 
(he state in ancient tim^s did not fail to grant the needed 
relief on such occasion^'^ 

»Vhcn the land-owner failed to pa> the land tax, his land 
w IS sold away after a certain period which xaned from place 
to place and lime to time Under Raiend ra Chola ihc period 
of grace extended to threcY^r^cs-^-tlut it was reduced to two 
by Kulottunga * Interest was often charged on the amount 
in arrears We have shown already how this principle was 
allowed to operate even in th* case of lands belonging to Brahm 
anas and tC5»plcs. It is, however, rather surprising to find 
that Smritis should nowhere^efer to the state’snght to confiscate 
the lands of the defajltyig owners Was this right claimed 
onlyaficrf 900 A D ? 

It would be conv^tent to discuss here the question about 
the ownenhip of cultivable land For, if we regard the state 
as Its owner, the amount which (he cultivator paid would be 
land revenue and not land tax , if on the ether hand the 
ownenhip vested in privite persons, the same amount would 
lie a land tax 

It IS but natural that in ancient as m modern times opinion 
should have difiered on this important point A »er5c m the 
Af^usmnti states that the king is the owner of the treasures 
buried under i,n>und, because he is the owner of the land • 
ilus siigi **sts slate ownership of nil Imd, including the cultivable 
one Blu'jiivimin the comment vtoron the irihitJsfr'* quotes 
a verse averring that private ov»oership cm have no appticition 
the c ise of land, t inks ami wilrr pools * Dirxlorous stairs 
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that land in India is the property of the crown and no private 
individual is permitted to own it. As against these three autho- 
rities, the testimony of none of whom can be regarded 
as conclusive on the point,^ we have the definite evi- 
dence of the Piiruamiminsa stating that a king cannot dispose 
of the lands of private individuals, when he is called upon to 
gift away all his possessions in charity at the end of certain sacri- 
fices.' The Arlhasaslra also clearly differentieates between 
the crown lands and private lands.^ Narada points out that 
it would be highly iniquitous if the king piocecded to interfere 
with the ownership and possession of houses and lands, for it 
would result in utter chaos."* Nilakantha definitely declares 
that although an emperor is the lord of the entire earth, the 
ownership in different fields belongs to their several private 
owners, and not to the state.® 

In pre-liistoric times, however, the ownership in land 
was regarded as vested in the whole community. This is suggested 
by the view of some authorities, which hold that the transfer 
of land can become valid only if assented to by the entire body 


1 . Minu may have put forth the theory of the state’s ownership of the entire 
land merely to find an Argument for its claim to hidden treasures. The verse quoted 
by Bhattasvamin maybe interpreted merely as a general claim to a Hand and water; 
it may b; compared to the sovereignty in land, sea and air, whichis claimed 
by the modern state. Greek writers may have gencraUed from the crown land'. 

What was Yuan Chwang’s impression about the ownership of land is difficult 
to makcoutfrom his few observations at vol. I. p. tj6 

2. Sahara comments as follows : — 

^ II VI. 7. 3 
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of villagcn, agnates and castemcn * The communal ownership 
of land did not, however, permit the state to dispossess an indi- 
vidual of the land he owned , it merely restricted his power of 
Its disposal, lest an unwanted or undessirablc person should 
be introduced in the village community to disturb its peace 
It IS interesting to note that m the Vedic age even the king was 
permitted to gift a piece of land only when the adjacent resi- 
dents agreed to the proposal • 

The theory of the communal ownership of land, that was 
accepted m pre historic times, has left its trace and influence 
only m two matters in the mstonc penod The state's claim 
to eject the land ow nets, who do not pay the land tax, is similar 
to that of the land lord to evict a tenant, wno doM not pay the 
rent of his house It clearly pre supposes the state’s owncnhip 
in land The owncnhip in waste lands, forests and mines, 
which the state claimed m historic times, was originally based 
upon Its chrm to the entire land in the realm ’ 

There is conclur vc and overwhelming evidence to show 
that at least from < Cco B C the ownership of pnvaic indivi- 
duals in their arable Und could not be afTected by the action 
of the state, except when there was a failure to paythe land tax 
People could freel) gift away, mortgage or sell their lands 
Ambapalli and AnSthaptndaka gave extensive plots ofland 
to the Buddhist sam^ha at Vaiiatl and Sravastl In the JStakas, 
w c find a BrShmana of Magadha giving away his portion of land 
to another * Inscriptions also record numerons gifts of land 
madeb) pniaieindmdualswithoutan) let or hindrance from the 
state ♦ 

Itisnodoubt true that some state grants recorded the 
gifts ofentirc villages toDrahmanasor temples but this procedure 
does not support the theor) of the state ownenhip of the arable 
land hor what the grants assign in most of these cajes is the 
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state’s right to receive the various taxes, including the land-tax ; 
they never effectany chagein the private ownership of the landed 
property included in the village. The grant never calls upon 
private owners of the lands situated in the village to surrender 
their property to the donee ; it simply exhorts them to show him 
proper courtesy and respect and pay all the state taxes in cash 
and kind, not to the state officers but to the new grantee. 
Future kings are requested to desist, not from taking possession 
of the village land, but from receiving the various taxes due 
from them.^ 

We have eQso many records which transfer full ownership 
iti Iknd to the donee. In such cases, however, not the 
entire land in the village, but certain small pieces situated in 
it, often detached, are usually transferred. J’hus Dhruvasena I 
of Valabhi wautfcd to give 360 paddvartas of^land to a temple 
in his kingdom; he gave four pieces of land situated to the north- 
west and four others situated to the north-cast of the village, 
eight together measuring 300 padaoaratas ; and two other 
■fields, both irrigated by wells.^ 

The donee in this case would certainly have preferred to 
get one entire connected piece of land measuring 360 paddvartas, 
and the king also would certainly have given such a piece, 
were he the owner of the entire cultivable land in the village. 
If he gave disconnected pieces, the reason must be that the 
state possessed only a few fields in the village, the ownership of 
which had accrued to it, cither through failure of heirs or through 
the non-payment of the land tax. As in modern davs so in 
ancient times, state used to acquire ownership in some such 
pieceslof land in most villages ; they have been expressly described 
as rdjyavasiu or state property in some records.^ 'When kings 


ii c./. /., nr. p. ns 

See also Khoh copperplate grants. Ibid. pp. 126, 133 ; Pali giant, E. /., II. 
“p. 304 ;Barah grant, XIX. p. ly 
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wanted to donate, not land revenues but landed prepay, they 
used togiveauch imalJ and ustulff dtsconnecicd pieces under their 
ownership * Sometim-s when kings did not own any land, they 
used to purchase the piece they wanted to gt> e, thus we hnd a 
Vaidumba king (e 950 AD) purchasing three iWu of Jand 
from a village assembly tn order to assign them to a temple 
Some Chola records also expressly refer to the prcMOus purchase 
of the rights ofthe former owners and hereditary proprieton, 
when the state w anted to assign, not landTevrnuc but land itself, 
in villages where it possessed none of its own • 

Some records, however, supply still more corsviricing 
evidence on the point Thus the emperor Amoghavarsha of 
the Deccan (c O3O A D ) w seen donating the village of Taleyur 
and also a flower garden, 500x150 cubits in dimension, situaW 
tn iht same ' Kinir Govindachandra of the UP (r 1150 
A D ) ts found gi'ing the village ot Lolisapida oJon^ tnth the 
jutd nam'd Tijijfi (ttu^ud t« ir* If the donation of a village 
had meant the transfer of theownenhip ofthe entire land situated 
m It, It would not have been necessary to specifythe farther 
Rift ofeertam gardens or fields m 11 

\\e thus \>ovsess con'^lusive evidence to show that m the 
jxist Buddhist peiiod -*1 any me the owncnbip m cultivable 
Unds was vested in private individuals , the state could not in- 
terfere with it except for the non pa)mcnt of the land tax What 
is claimed from the average cultivator was thus not a land rent 
but a land tax 

Let us now proceed with our survey of taxation Trad*, 
and industry hr a to bear their owr burden like agncultu'c 
Tradcn had first to pay octroi d itics that were levied or most 
of the Articles imported in the town or viJJafrc at vajyang rates 
The statcjustified these duties on the grosrid that it had to spend 

I Fof intUfKfiorihr K fiof y'r*]lp<rr« ofUnd *ft I ^ , 1 \ |> 105 
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considerably for the up-keep and protection of roads on which 
the merchandise was carried.^ The duties wereuiudly collected 
at the gate of the town or village by customs house officers usually 
as saulkika .^ They had to be paid sometimes in cash and somte- 
times in kind according to the local usage. The lules in the 
Srmti^suggest that the payment was usually in kind sometimes 
we come across inscriptions stating the actual quantity of ghee, oil, 
cotton, betel leaves etc., that was collected as customs dues 
in different places.^ ' Cash collections also were not unknown, 
and they must have been usual in the case -of the imports of 
gold, silver and jewel^_3^ssignments in cash against the income 
of the toll houses, which we sometimes come across in inscrip- 
tions,® show that probably people had the option to pav the 
customs dues in cash as well, if they so liked. 

Customs duties varied according to the commodities as 
in modern times. Manu recommends a j 6 p er cent duty on 
' fuel, meat, honey, ghee, scents, medicines, '^flowers, vegetables 
• ' earthen pots and leader, goods.® The Arth^dstra, however, 
'•''.reconTmends a lighter tariff of, 4%* to^^ on medicines, fuel, 
leather goods and earthen pots. Cotton stuff also paid the 
,'^.same duty, but wines and^ilken pieces were charged a higher 
N' duty varying from 6^% to 10%.^ It is clear that the tariff differed 
from province to pr^lnce arid age to age according to the needs 
and policy of the different governmeng^ There is ample 
epigraphical evidence to show that most of the articles mentioned 
in this connection by the Smritis had to pay the customs duty, 
though we are ,not usually informed about its incidence.® 


1. I Sttiifi, IV. 2. 2r, 

2. /. A., XXV. p. 18 (Kumaon, 5th century) ; 

Sen, Tnicripliotu from^Mjo/.No. i (Bingal, 8th century) 

3. I 

^ I Mami, VII. 131 

Cf. also Sukra, IV. 2. izT ; Arlhasdslia, II. 22 

4. E.I., III p. 36 
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6. VII. 131-2 

7. Arlhasdslra, ll . 2'2 
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Katijilya recommends that c»mmoditic3 intended for re!i 
gious ceremonies and Sanskaras like sacnficcs, mamages etcr-sT^ 
also presents given to the bnde, should be exempted from octmv 
duties (II, 21 ) 

Jev.cllry intended for the flindu and Duddha images could 
l>e also imported tax frco» There are some indications that 
pnests and monks %%cre shmetimes not alx>\c the temptation tn 
lie in collusion v/uh crafty traders who should urge »hcmio 
carry it with them and deciare that it uas intended for divine 
images * 

Along wall the oistoms dut> we may refer here to the 
^ fcr^ i ^ ax|that had to be paid for passenge^/g^od? cattle and 
eart^ As a general rule it was a small impo y-**^ 

In addition to the customs duties and ferry lax trade had 
to bear some other burdens as vvell Some stales used to test 
and stamp weights and measures and charge a small^]>^ for the 
same* A s l^p tax, whtch is to be ra^ met with in Smptis 
is frequently referred to in tnseription^r It existed in the Deeca^ 
under the ^ adavas * ns rate m South India was si^^ fiewr 
per annum under the Pind)as and two tm^ipolet per month 
under the Curjafj Pratih iras ♦ It appears that it was a small 
impost levied ujxm shops m smairvOlages and towns The to'’^, 
tax on sale proceeds referred to b> Megasihcnesc is unknown to 
the ATtha!i\lra or the bmptis \er> probably the Creek 
ambassador cnnfoundetl 4(ie customs du;^;^»afh the sales tax 
let tis now consider the taxes pavable l^TmTumV^ 
far as petty artisans like smiths and caqienlers wrrre concrrneil 
It apjK-irs that llirv were osuillv rrqtiiieti 'o work t nr or twe 
tlays a tnonih for the state^,X^I c Central Governnirnt imiallv 
transferred the riv,ht to receive the l alvoiir tax to the local Ixxiica 
which could utilise it in eirrving out their schemes of work* 

• .f j«tM *( a O sp 11 (utipuH hnt) 
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of public utility. Inscriptions refer to this tax as karukara^ ‘the 
tax on artisaiis’. It may have also included small imposts 
realised from barbers, -^^Washermen, gold^iths and oofters. 

Weavers usecf* to pay a tax of per loom under 
the Vijayanagar administration;^ it is not unlikely that a 
similar cess might have been levied upon them in earlier cen- 
turies as wcU^^ 

Trade in wine was under strict state control.- It was% 
manufactured partly in state^disfSlericls and partly by pri-fe* 
vate agency; the wine prepared by the latter had to pay anj? 
excise duty of 5%.^ 

AH mines were regarded as state property. S^ome of 
them were worked by the government, but others were often 
leased out as well. When ^urfTwas the case, the lessee had 
t-o pay a fairly heavy excise duty. According to J^uJera it ,was to 
be 50% in the case of gold and diamonds, 33^% in. the case of 
Silver and copper and 10 to 25 per cent in the case of other metals.® 

A t^o per cent tax on gold, mentioned in the Smritis,’ is probably 
the customs duty and not the excise duty. ' ^ 

Exdse duty was levied on salt. Salt deposits could be 
worked only by the state or. its licensees. Copper plate grants 
donating villages usually invest the donee with the right to dig 
for salt and metals without the payment of any f^.®,-'' 

Cattle breeding was an important trade, especially in 
earlier times, and it had to bear its own sl?ar,e^of taxation. When 
ll^ariu requires a cattie breeder to pa)(^2^ of the herd as the 
toXj^he obviously thinks of the corpus of the herd. When 
.‘lukpa> imposes a duty of 6 lo 12%. he probably refers to the 
increase in the herd effected duiing the year. Inscriptions on 
the other hand refer to a third method of taxation at a certain 
cash rate per- head per cow, sheep or she-buffalp.® 

1. / Af.f .l.p.50 •• 

2. Arthasdstra, Bk. II. Chap. 25 

3. IV. 2.118-1 p 

4. Eg., Vishm, III. 24 

5. Eg., I. A XVIII. pp. 34-5 

6. Vn.130 

7. Under VirapAndya ( c, 1250 A. D.) a lax of one panam per annum wa? 
levied on 50 sheep or ib cows or 5 bufialloes. Panam was probably a silver 
co'n, equal to a six-anna piece. 
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Cuitomt aiKi excise dutirSf to far dealt vsitb, are often 
referred to in inscriptions by a comprehensive term 
pretjfSja,’ a lax on svlnt has come into existence i e., 

Tias been maniifaciured, andonuhat has been imported 
Some limes the simple word also used for the customs 

duties * 

I trAli nr forced unpaid laliour was fairly commor in an- 
cient times Pixir p»e)ple could afford to pay a tax neither in 
cash nor in Litid, hi.t it was felt that they also should pay some- 
thing to the state in return for the protection they got-ffom it. 
This they could do most conveniently by offering free jcrvice 
to the state They were not usually employed all through the ' 
month and it was therefore felt, that it would be but equitable 
to require them to work for the slate free for ont or two days 
in the month * The state was of coune to fc^ iJi^n during 
this period * 

The stale could usually utilise its right to this free service 
only during the visit of its oJTtcen on lour m the moffusiM 
Otherwise it would auihorise the lo cal l>od i es_t_o exvrt this laliour 
on Its behalf in order to carry out their public pro- 

grammes 

Forced labour ii always an unpopular h&bihiy. Yuan 
Chwang found it non-existent in some places and spanngly 
exacted in others* The visus of inspecting olTicers were not 
cvery-day events . the right to free labour ihcrcforc evcntinlly 
(len^fiied the village communities themselves, a« it cnahicff 
them to get the help and coooeraUon of a number of labour^, 
carpenters and smith* m building and repair.nt^ roads, Test- 
houses and tanks 

1 C/,VI p It I 4 Xn p iCi VJ V p ivo. AJiptsr, AT V**"’^-**- 
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It would be convenient to refer here to certain contribu- 
tions which villagers had to make when inspecting officers or 
members of the police force visited the village on duty. They 
had to be provid^ wrth*fre e b oarding^and lodging out of the 
subscriptions raised for the purpose.^ Fodder had to be sup- 
plied to their horses. Relays of draught animals had also to be 
provided to enable them to reach the next destination.* 

^ Apart from the usual taxation, the state was naturally 
■ empowered to levy extra cesses to meet unforeseen caJamUics, 
'•J\or to finance costly works of public utility, or to carry out its^ 
plans of ambitious expansion. The MahabhSrata is reluctant 
to sanction extra taxation even on such occasions,' but it admits 
that there is often no alternative to it.,/* It however urges the 

f 

state to send out special messengers to the people to explain 
the gravity of the situation and to win their willing assent to 
the new taxation proposals.* The' Arlhasastra describes these 
extra contributions as prat^ayas or benevolences and lays^^own 
that the farmers nia,y“Se°called- upon to pay about And 
merchants from kto 50^ according ta their circumstanebsr^’ 
Epigraphs oiten’'^refer to these benevolences and extra 
taxes, Rudradaman (c. 150 A.D.) proudly states that he carried 
out the huge project of the Sudar|a.na lake without troubling the 
people either with forced lab^f or b^ne^lenccs. It is clear 
from this that extra Ifevie.s were normal when such huge works 
were under taken.^Virarajendra is known to have levied a 
special tax of one kala'iju of gold per veli to finance his war 
against the Ghalukyas oT Vc-igi.*^ The tnntshka-danda, which was 
levied by the Gahadawalas throughout their kingdom, was a 
special tax, the proceeds of which were most probably intended 
to meet the cost of extra military forces and preparations to 
meet the danger of the Muslim invasions.® 


ff 1 /. a., xiv. p. 

2. Cf. ^ S KM ; I in Vakataka plates. 

3. Xir. 87. a6-29 

4. Bk. Chap. 2 
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It would be con\enieni here to consider how far ihe caxa 
tion tn ancient India ^^as fair, equi table and re ason able in 
actual practice The general prinaples which mwt of the 
Smiitis prescribe in this connection, are all ver> adminble 
as we have shown alrcad) Dut the question wc have to answer 
IS how far they were actually followed in pfacj>e^ ^\e have 
to point out that the data in this connection are ver) poor and 
meagre Royal panegyrists naturallv represent the subjects 
asTiappy, contented and prosperous on the other handwcofirn 
get clear evadence in 1 cerature and inscriptions to show that • 
t axat^ n very often pressed oppressive!) on the peop|^ One/ 
nT^I^ dcscnbcs the pitiable condition of the people of a v illage, / 
who had deserted their homesteads m masse to live m forests ' 
in order to escape the lyranny ,opt1ic tax gatheren ‘ Jv-iny 
La htldit ya of Kashmir is said to have rccommfndcd to his 
luccesson that they should tax the agncultunsis so hetvily 
that they should have svuh them com just sulTicicnt for the 
current year* Under king 4^nkarava rman of that kingdom 
we are told that the taxation was so heavy that people were 
left only with air to live u^HJn • Irutanccs arc on record of 
the agncutlufists of some viO^es in Ta niore disj net gismq up 
all cultivation as a protest against heavy taxation* Under 
Kulottuiiga III, a feudatory of his imposed an unjust tax even 
on waste lands , the protests of the Assembly were of no avail 
Members of the village counal were imprisoned for failure to 
pay the dues and were released only when the amount was 
paid by *ellmg away some land of the Assemlilv ‘ Ivrn the 
grantees of Brahmadeya villages often suIT-red from high 
handedness and were midc to stand in the sun or m water, md 
could get no relief against such ill treatment • 
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Wc should not, however, attach any undue importance to 
these eases. Kashmir kings referred to above were exception- 
al tyrants j Sahkairvarman, Didda and Harsha were a class 
by themsdves. The last mentioned king not only spoliated tem- 
ple property, but alsp^efiled and confiscated divine images. 
We cannot therefore |^gard these rulers as_ normaL.representa- 
tives of their order. As regards south India, we have hundreds 
oTihscripticxns dctlailing arrangements about the revenue collec- 
tions. It is indeed surprising that-wc should have so few refer- 
ences to fiscal oppression, Most of the cases referred to above 
relate to the closing decadd of the Chola dynasty, when there 
was a distinct deterioration in administration. 


Evidence is available to show that people could successfully 
oppose the levy of unjust taxes and imposts imposed by the 

state We get an instance of the AssenlbH^ of some nadus 
ID Tanjore district meeting and resolving that they will pay 
only legitimate dues and resist all other demands.^ Another 
Assembly in Jl^arnStak^ict a'ntl^rcsolvcd that the taxation on 
cows and shc^iufralocs was not sanctioned by the usage of the 
district since immemorial times and should not be therefore 
Assembly further specified the rates at which it was 
going to pay the land These records show how people 

often tried to declare and protect their rights against undue 
encroachments.- They might not have been successful in their 
efforts, when^ings were tyrannical and self-v.'illed; but there 
can be no doubt that they had strength enough to press their 
claims successfully when kings and their office|^^;were ,of the 
normal type. The absence of a popular body like the Vedic 
samiti at the centre during the first mil lennium of th e dhristian 
era no doubt tended to increase the number of oppressive de- 
mands from the centre ; but the village assemblies and their 
executives v/erc usually strong enough to resist encroachments 

on their legitimate rights and interests. 

Let us now proceed to consider the items of state revenue 

other than taxation. The important ones among these were 


t . S. I. E. R., Nos. 96, 98 and 104 of 1897 
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'the tneome from st ate pron ggics, the profits of the state tndu »- 
trics and other similar undertakings, proceeds of fines and tlie 
tributes from feudatories Wc shall now consider these one 
bj one 

Slate property comiitcd of crown lands, Avaste lands, 
forests. nuneSj tre asure»trovrs nat ural tanks a nd reservoirs 
and it yielded considerable As shown alreJidy, thcown- 

enhip in arable lands was vested in pri vate ownen in historic 
times, but their lands would often lapseto ihestatc on account of 
theabsenceof hein.orthe nompa^ment ofstate taxes or the com* 
puision of heinous crimes in\ oK mg forfeiture of pfopc^'^n most 
Villages, the states in ancient times, as m modem days, possess* 
ed their own detached pieces nf arable land, which theycuhi* 
vated either through temporary labouren orhyleasingthemout 
to private tenants To supervise over the administrative ar- 
rangements of tlie state lands svas the work of a spctial ofiicer 
railed m the ArthaUstra. What hh designation was 

in later times we do not know. ' 

Waste-lands, being under nobody’s occupadon, were 
naturally regarded as state property. Steps were taken to induce 
enterprising persons to bring them under culuvauon by 
by guaranteeing a tot.il or paitiat exemption from the land tax 
for the first four or five )ears * The administration of waste 
lands was ofien left to the local bodies ; in the Gupta admimstra- 
tioii their s,-i!e was usually e/Tecied wiih their cometlT and ap- 
j>ro\.il* It appears that in South India the village assembl- 
irs not onI> adminutered these Jalidi, but abo claimed their 
ow nersbip ^V'e often find them selling or mortgaging mmon 
lands to tide over caliniitirs like lanvnes or floods * 

As in almost all times and clraes, the anaent Jndua 
state claimed ownenhip in mines and their products. When 
villages Vkrre granted, the donees were usually invested vvnh 
the fight to vvork all the mines that may have been »‘tuatet3 


within iheir boundarie^^.\finrt alvta)'T included ix’; 
1. \l Chip 9 

3 s r 
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and sometimes stone quarries as well.^ They were an important 
source of income, if they happened to be of precious metals. 
How they >vcre worxed has been already explained in chapter 
TX, pp. 201-2. ^ 

The state claimed ownership in treasure troves also, either 
because it claimed to be the heir to heirless property or because 
it regarded them as similar in nature toJ:he mineral yields, both 
being recovered from the bowels qfdbe earth?” Iflhe treasure 
trove was discovered by a Brahmana, he was however allowed 
to take the whole of it ; in the case of other persons, the finder 
was naturally permitted to have one halfpf the find and the state 
would take the other half. 

/F_orests were an important item of state property. A 
portion -of them was reserved for breeding elephants, so impor- 
tant for the army. Another portion was reserved for the king’s 
game The remaining area was utilised for fuel and timber.^ 
Their administration has been already described at p. igg. \ 

Grants of only the Gahadawala dynasty invest the do^e 
with the proprietary right in mango and madhuka trees.® It is 
however very doubtful whether the state ever claimed owner- 
ship in these trees growing on private lands. Probably mango 
and madhuka groves on waste lands are intended, as hinted by 
one record.* 

We have shown already i]a Chap. IX (pp. 198-202) how the 
state in ancient India used to organise several industrial concerns. 
It used to have a wea^ng department to produce clotKT It 
had its own distiljeries for manufacturing wines. It had it/ 
own slaughter houses^and used to rear herds of sheep, buffaloes, 
goats, cows an^''’^phants. It would often mint money for 
private individuals after charging a small fee. ‘It would 
sometimes engage or license goldsmiths to manufacture silver 
and golden wares and ornaments for the public. It would hire 

Cf. in a grant of Manthavadeva (U. P., iifhcentuary): 

XVIII., 234-5- 

' 2. Arlhasdsita, Bk. Chaps. 1-2 

• 3. XV. pp. 103-4 

Cf. + inChandravatiplatcs, XVI. p. 193 
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Its I>oats for transporting the merchandise of pnsaic indui- 
duals and charge also a ferr) tax for taking men, goods and 
cattle across the risen It vsould license and control gambling 
and prostitution AH these actnitics brought considerable 
income to the state treasur> 

. T^ljutcs formed a considerable source of income m the 
bmlgci of imperial states Its amount houever uas un- 
certain , It could be regularly^reccn cd only as long as the feu- 
datory kings were too weak to refuse it and the iirTpenal arm> 
strong enough to enforce its payinenti>*' 

line* were naturally one of itic items of slate’s income 
It appean that p etty fin es imposed for small oflences tried In 
village courts wc^e usually assigned to the headma n or to the 
> illagc community 1 n tbc case of crime* tried in the state courts, 
the fines may base gone to the ce ntral treas ury. The officeT n 
charge oftheir collection was called d3iSpatSdh \i.a in the proa*vv 
ofKumaun' 

O'^ncrlcsi and lieiricss property wat naturalh rla 
liy the state At .a time svhen svidows \»cre not 
as heirs to their husbands' property, the state wccld tals- »** 
whole of It, of course sanaiomng a rcasonab!- 
to the widows * The recognition of wadow as xabri* 
alTecteJ the state’s tmeresu , svc find rsa-s j-v’- 

refusing to countenance the reform dow-s 'r*'- -r**' 

though It svas adxocated byjunsis ascxrVa. ^ - 
A^-^^hc tax on perrons dying ■ 


some Clulukya and Yidasa record'* 
compensiion claimed b> the s*a*» 
of the ssidow. 

Let IIS now consider the r=rs 


I / l.\\' p ifl 
, JTTTfcr tMt ' lf g..... 

JFtrr r ip '-' r<* — r- ct 

3rTT» rf^ tsr 
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budget. We possess very little reliable information on this topic. 
Neither the Maha bharata nor the early Smritis throw any li^ht 
upon the point. Inscriptions and copperplates are also usually 
silent, ‘ f 

The .drZ/tasAj/rfl is a little more helpful. It gives us different 
items of the state expenditure. They, however, mostly refer 
to the royal establishment and throw very little light on the 
moneys spent on the different stat e departme nts. It does not 
also tell us what percentage of (he siate income was spent on 
each item of expenditure included in the royal household. 
Kautilya also gives us the salaries of ministc^and some other 
officers oi his ideal State, ^ut we do not hnow its income, 
and so can form no idea abotft the reasonableness of the emolu- 
ments received by different officers. /It is further almost certain 
that states in ancient India usually paid their officers either by 
the grants of land or by the assignement of land taxes. Cash 
pay was rather an exception. ') 

Sukra is the only writerwho gives us some difinite idea 
of the percentage of the state income devoted to the different 
items. According to this authority the state income was to be 
spent as • follows* 


lighting forces (balam) 

2/' Charity and donations idanam) 


5.-" Privy purse (dlmab/ioga t 


People (prakritajah ) 
Civil administration 


( adhikdi iu(i!i ) 


6.}' Reserve Fund (Jkosha) 


y 


5o7o 
81 % 

«r/o 

Elsewhere (IV. 7. 24(1. )rhe gives us the budget of a feuda- 
tory having an income ol’ i ,00,000 a year as follows . 

Privy purse *8,000 or 187, 

Prakritis 3, 600 or 

Lekhaka 

Queens and prineCS 3>8oo or 3. % 

Scholars =. 4 '>'' o'- "•«■> 

Army 48,000 or 48,,, 


I. 


nXMl Ot FXPENOnXRE 


Elrphaius. honrs and guns 
Rpjenc I und 


4 800 or 4 8 % 
j8 000 or 18 


A cxjmparuon of the two budgets shows that the smaller a king, 
dotn, the grciter was the percentage of the stttc rc\Tniie8 spent 
on the king and his court and rctenue The percentage of the 
re>enuc spent on the works of public utility was small It is 
possibl'' to argue that the item Prakptt in the first budget ma^ 
refer to the people in general, and might have thus co-.cr*^ the 
expenditure on the work* of public welfare like the building of 
roads, digging of wells and tanks, maintenance of rest houses, etc. 
but the word has also the meaning of ministers and officers and 
the iG^'jfC'cnue spent on Prakfitis would then be tlie expendi* 
ture on the civil administration At several places in his book, 
^ukra has used prakruis in the sense of nunuten and oHictrs 
and /•rjjjinthesenseofpeopleofsubjects Only the iieroehinty 
(dJjii’n) of the budget vvhich included grants for sallrai ipoor 
houses j.hospit sis, nionTsteries and temples, catered for the works 
of public utility Thetwolast mentioned msmution* used to "un 
schools and hospitals in many cases * The Ur'ilimana tinners of 
flCftfUra villages also used to promote ihccsusc of ediirstionand 
culture by imparting free education todesen ng students 

Tlie budget cf the normal stitc provided an allotment ofR®^ 
for thcsocial, cultural iiid nation building vctivsnes of the stair 
but the actual amount spent w vs somew lint Inrgrr, firlheamoi ms 
'jirnt liy the local iKxhesout of the revenues aoignetl to them by 
the Crntrnl Government ire ni 1 inelitdcd iii the above budget 

According to ^ unn Cliwing (II, I7fi) Mnrshi spe nt Jo% of 
ihr 1 mil men 1- on general idmmistration and lifiy percent on 
rew nrds fi r In gh intellectual eminence and gifts to various seas 
I veil after making here some allow inee for eiaggrration, vse 
may conclude that cnhgbteneil rulers used to spend much more 
than 0*„ on patronige of learning, Mnthas, wrMr, rot h uses 
l>oor rel ef etc 

Hie privy purir at 8j", cannot be regardeu as tixj high 
lo*i was she ideal that vsas placed bi'fi/tc the rulers of the 
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Indian slates by the British Government, and the Union 
Government has generally accepted it in its recent policy of 
mergers and unions. 

The military expenditure at^^, of the central reve-~ 
Dues is undoubtedly very high, mth about 500 A. D. mili- 
tarism was rampant and warfare common. If a state wanted 
to live and maintain its independence,, it had to spend heavily • 
on its fighting forces. It must be; however, noted that every 
pic of this huge expenditure was spent within the country and 
that the heavy military budget went ar lon^wiy* not only in 
fostering martial .spmit.-but also in indirectly encouraging trade 
and industry ^ •J 
Reserve fund or treasury claimed i6|% of the revenues. 

It has been observed by a number of Muslim authors how it 
was customary for Hindu rulers to have large treasures handed 
‘^down by their predecessors, which they would touch only on 
very grave occasions. Public or state loans were unknown, 
and the state could tide over a crisis onlj^f it had a rich treasury 
and full and overflowing granariK,^''''The huge booties which 
Alaud-din and Malik Kafur obtained in the Deccan show that, 
as mentioned by Muslim historians, Hindu states used to set 
apart a large percentage of their revenues as reser\’e fund to be 
kept in their treasuries for the purpose of emergences. 

Treasxiries in ancient Indian states were of two types, 
public and secret. The locality of the latter was known only to a 
select few and it could not be normally touched. At the rime of 
the foundation of Vijayanagar, the Minister Vidyaranya is stared 
to have buried for the king a treasury consisting of 96 crores 
of Varahas. The figure may be an exaggerated one but there 
can be no doubt that such treasuries did exist in most the 
ancient Indian states. The other type of the treasury may be 
conveniently called the public treasury, the contents of which 

entered into the usual state documents and could be 
ItiSed at any time for normal current expenditure. 



CHAPTER XIV 
INTERSTATE RELATIONS 


In a work primarily intended to desenbe the nate and 
government organisation, problems connected with th^ inter- 
state relations can be described only m their broad outlines 
The Subject divides itself into two parts interstate rrlatioru 
m var and the same in pe ace Fuither, we shall have to 
discuss scparatel) the relations between sovereign states and 
their numerous feudatories 

We possess aery little information about interstate re- 
lations of the Vedic penod States were still to a great extent 
tribal and for a long time they were engaged in subjugating 
the non Ar^Tini T heir mutual re lations were therefore j:cne 
rally peaceful ^rjans, howrever began *0 become envioa 
oTone another owing to the diflerence m success achieved b> the 
diHerent tribes to which they belonged We therefore some- 
times find them lighting among themsclvrs, often taking the 
help of non Ar)an chiefs Such occasions, howcarr werej^ 

In the later Vcdic penod small Ar}an tnbes became 
fused into bigger territorial spates Their normal lur, how- 
ever, was still not v*cr> large Most of the states, fo'irotance, 
included in the i6 Janapadas of the early Buddhist mirks were 
mol bigger than aCommSiona^ Drvisidn of the modem iirre 
The status and p'WUgc of the dilTeTent states difierrd 
according to their re sources and the leadership of ihcir rulers 
Titles like mni/, ejUrJ/,sc“y;/ano«f^irJf7thatwerc taken by the 
d fTrren* rulers, indicate clearly a difTcrcncr m status, but what 
enactly its nature was it is diPicull to determine at pre-rn 
•Some of these ru’e^, e g tsrai /, were probably enjormg amurh 
h ^her status than the rat, but whether th'y wrre ru’ing ai 
empronener feudatona we do not know It u hkrly ihst 
t*i‘* wrakrr sutri r-ight havx paid atnbute rtrongrr^orKs. 

The relig ion and culture of the later \ edic prnod '^a.cd 
the id-*al of ^perorship Hbre the A. "he 
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asv ^ha sa crifice was to be performed by one who wished 
thcFihg-oTFings, and the vaiabeva hv 

^ 9 emp eror. This naturally introduced a nrincinle 

/^ f .iqgtgbility in the interst^ 

ti ous king could at- any time laun ch a campaign of conquest. 
We should further note that there were no natural”houndafres 
to separate a state, for instance, like Kau^ambi from another 
like K.asl or.Kosala j when one of them becanie strong , it was 
natural for it to seek expansion at the cost of its^feighbours. 

Smritis also declare that when a kingY^ls that his a rmy 
is strong and kingdom prosperous, and notices that the case 


is reverse with his opponents, he is at liberty to declare a war 


a gainst them .^ Surprise is often expressed that Smritis should 
have thus countenanced a war of unprovoked aggression. If, 
however, we look to the realities of the situation, we shall have 
to admit that all over the world states which have grown stro ng 
and powerful have been attacking their weaker neighbours in 
all ages, primarily because the latter were weak, .though often 
they used to put forth sp acious _a nd philanthrophi c motives 
for their action. Why did Akbar, Shahjahan and Aurangzeb 
attack the Sultans of the Deccan though they were their co- 
religionists ? Why did the British declare war against the 
Marathas in 1802 ? Simply because they felt that they were 
stronger than their opponents and could grab their territories. 
Why did the last two worla wars break out ? Simply because 
the difierent combatants felt that the time had come for the 
realisation of their visions of the wo rld dominatio n or for the 
defencfi ^f the ir empires. It is, thereiore, no use to blame the ■ 
Smriti writers for countenancing a course of conduct which 
is the order of the day in the internatio^wofld even to-day. 

Of course it is possible to argue that ffie Smritis and Niti- 
writers should have been ahead of their age and advocated 
like Asoka a total cessation of interstatal wars, at least for 


aggressive purposes. It is not, howcver ;_always_eas^^ 
which state is the ag.gressor ; each parly to the strife can 


i. £. g., Mana, VII. 17* 
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put forth a plausible defence for its action The ideal of total 
abandonment ofva r v-as too mgh to be realised, as we l:no%\ 
from the efforts unsuccessful!) made by Atoka The presail- 
ing imccunty rendered it absolutel) necessary that there should 
be a ebss in society pos'.crful enough to defend 11 against aggres- 
sion i he k.shatri>a communitv supplied the band of lighten 
necessary for this purpose, which regarded it a disgrace to die 
on the bed * War was its natural profession , to taboo it \%ouId 
base left it without a calling It uas, therefore, but natural 
tha t Smptis shoul d ha\'C felt thcmscKes poncrlcss to recommend 
an ideal m^nsistent v^tih Kshatri)a life and too diTicult of 
rcalisation.'not only in ancient India but also in the modern 
world ' 

ft would be, fio v.e\cr, wrong to suppose that ancient Indian 
thi nkers, while striving for harmo_n^wnJjin the statcsT^werc 
indi/fereni for its mlisation among the connt^ernaUotr Almost 
all of them point out to the ambitious king that the appeal to the 
,^/*arr nnfio ulJ1i€T>sOKle(l at far as possbile,* Tn unrighteous war 
bnngs disgrace m this life and procure? hell ihereafter* 
The protracted negotiations between the Kaura\3S and the 
Pandavas and the readiness ufthe latter to be content e^en with 
fne Milages, will show that wars avere not declared m hot haste 
in ancient India 

The anae nt Indian thinken Imcw that war could not 
be altogether tabooed , the) therefore tried to mmTmnclti 
chances by advocating a judicious balance of power among 
the^^iffcrent stales with which the country \*«^^3yiddcd*” T^e 

, sm ?TfT7?5i«r 1 ^ 

9 itTRT crT> irtn^TTarr 1 

fTXff trtQd WTTVT 11 ir,q 

srnn ap^y •rtTfsrjtnmfr it n 

fTTT tr 5 TntrrnfJT 1 try xii oy aj 

snr^PTTTTnnj ^ TTrfarr 11 t/w \ii ^ 1 

3 stTtrqn sTitt 3 ?fT I 

jnr^fnn; ^ ^ *nid ’‘j.rirr 11 

snpiffft'Tt fr^tri ^ 11 afi»,xii •/ i-j 
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well-known tmn 4 ala theory of the Smriti and Niti writers is 
ba s^ upoiTthis pringfflc .^ ^ ^ * 

The 7 Han 4 ala tl^eory presupposes the division of the country 
into a number of small stales and the presence of an ambitious 
conqueror, anxious to establish his hegemony over them. 
Both these assumptions were true of ancient Indian polity and 
they have not become antiquated even in the modern world, 
in spite of the presence of the United Nations Organisation. 
The theory lays down that the immediate neighbouring state 
in front should be assumed to be enemical. The enmity be- 
tween France an^i-Grermany, between Polaii d. and Russia) l|e-f 
tween China and Japan was largely due to their coJ^tiguity, 
which often caused conflicts of interests. The state which is the 
neighbour of one’s neighbour is assumed to be a friendly ally. 
The temporary alliance between Germany and Russia in 1939 and 
between England and Poland in 1937 sliw the general truth of this 
assumption. Next to ar/ (enemy) and mitra (ally), arimitra 
(enemy’s ally) miiramitra (one’s ally’s ally) and arimitramitra 
(enemy’s ally’s ally) will figure in the maniala. AlTthis follows 
the natural assumption of the probable enmity between neigh- 
bours. The kings in the front enumerated above are five in 
numbei. 

The kings in the rear of the conqueror are given different 
names by the political writers, but their presumed relation- 
ship is similar. The immediate neighbour in the rear'fs called 
parshnigraha, one who attacks in the reai, and the next one is 
called akranda (ally in the rear) ; then come parshnigrahasam (ally 
of the rearward enemy) and akarandasara (an ally of the rearward 
ally). The kings in the rear are thus four in number. 

There were however some kings who were not interest- 
d in these rivalries going on around them. A king who was 
contiguous to both the conqueror and his enemy and capable 
of helping both the kings whether united or disunited or of 
resisting either of them individually was called madhyama or 
indifferent. A king with similar potentialities, but not conti- 

t. AHhafdslra. Bk. VI. Chap. 2 ; {Cdmsndaka, Vlll. 45 IT. 
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guoul to the conqueror, his enemy or nadSjfona, was called 
udijvia The I2!h member of the inarufa!a was the ryMi** 
himself 

The twelve kin^ m ention*^ abo e sverc regarded at con 
slitutmg the merifda of kings A monarch uas adviicd lo be 
ttatrhful about tlicir motites and movmcnts in order to s cure 
peace and safet) for his dominion and if potsiblc iti expan- 
sion, b> a s^ dtem of judicious allianc ry* The emphasis hul 
upon proper alliance brings to our mind the dct-clopment 
in the contemporary world politics since the second t^orld 
uar, when each of the luo b’oeks is seeking to 'trcngihcn its 
position b) roping as many States as possible within its oun 
•phere ofinfluence^^ 

Aivamedha and Vijapeya sacrifices b*ing prescribed by 
the Vedic religion nen the idealistic school of the political 
thinkers could not disapprove of an expedition of conquest 
It, however tried to humanise it as much at povsil Ir'TIic kin" 
who was out for ^ dha ma w as to remain cnnteni with 
the formal recognition of hit suscfainty and the payment of 
tribute b) the conquered king,* he'was not to annex his kingcom 
or disturb its administration If the defeated king di*J m v^ar, 
or if he was living but unwilling to continue on the throre, a 
suitable successor w os to b** installed in his place If annexation 
became inevitable, the established lav»i and customs were to 
be respected and the new subjects \vet'e~fo be treated as 
kindl> as the old onw ^ 

There is suFcieni evidence to show'' thxt this policy \ as 
pcncml!) followed In ihcir expeditions of copquest, the Pandava 
heroes were content with submission and tribute, there was 

I ijitwfTWTm »T tnjfrrcl I 

ipjnivtij h tj 11 tit i\ aj 

Ki4|b> h&wr»rf tl upprorr* lt*e ei*ri>.n €>( if < ifi 

cufTTJT , ,f tiif i itsv^siq ? srnnr^ tre^Pr 1 
HpnffTql I q'TTTTYnTT'TST S f i TTfq'S q ^ I \i| 

fl ntmin tntq 5^*^ »nrqr m 

Vealwl til 3o,i«.(r« IV 7 3ri t 
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no annexation. The Jatakas hardly know of any wars of annexa- 
tions. When the king of Kosala invaded Xasi, the minister ol 
the latter kingdom said to his king, “Sir, you need not be afraid ; 
there will be no molestation ; your kingdom will continue to 
be yours ; only you will have to submit to the 'suzerainty of the 
invader.”^ Muslim travellers of the 8th and gth cen- 

turies were also struck by this peculiarly human method of 
conquest that they saw in the Deccan. “When a king sub- 
dues a neighbouring state,” says Sulaiman, “he places over it 
a prince belonging to the family of the %l]en king, who carries 
on the government in the name of the conqueror. The inha- 
bitants will not suffer it to be otherwise.”^ 

The advice to refrain from annexatioh after conquest is 
easy to give but difficult to follow; a survey of the ancient 
Indian history, however, shows that it was more frequently 
followed than- disregarded. We have very little authentic in- 
formation about the internal condition of the Mauryan empire, 
but it is not unlikely that it left untouched the autonomy of 
the powerful republics of the Punjab t^nd^ajputana. • In the 
Gupta empire, .t here flou ris hed a number o f feudatories ev^ 
iTr~M agadha Itself. The N aga rule rs, who were overthrown 
by Samudragupta, continued to serve as imperial officers of 
the government in t'he Doab. Samudragupta annexed the 
some kingdoms of kings, but their number was smaller 
than tlie number of those who were restored and allowed to 
rule in the feudatory capacity. The empire of Harsha also 
contained a number o f feudatory* state s. J^he same was the case 
wotEtE^PratiHIra empire of northern India. The Deccan 
kingdoms of the Satavahanas, the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas 
and the Yadavas had a lame number of feudatories, who enjoyed 
considerable autonomy. being inevitable, it was 

possible only to strive for the preservation of the local autonomy 

1 JcIflAoJ, V.p.5i6;cf also p.-sgi 

9. Elliot and Dowson, Histcrj of Mia, Vol. I.p.?; sec also Account of 
Gdna end India, p 33 
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and ailture of the conquered states It cannot be drntetl that 
ancient India did succeed in doinR this to a ^reat extent *1 hit 
succesj was parti) due to the uniformity of c\i*Turc anU reln^Kin 
that prevailed in the states, tcmporanl) atuar with each other 
Normall) in peace time their relations were not embittered 
hy religious or cultural divergences or animosities and $i the 
war did not spur the combatants to bring almm the utter des 
truction of each other Internal autonomy wxs eisil) concedeilj 
T!ic usual causes for winch sta tes w^ nt to war witn each 
other were • (t) the desire to attain the imperial status, (3) 
the necessity of self preservation, (3) the acquisition of more 
territories or tributes, (4) the restoration of the balsnce of power, 
{5) the retaliation for raids and (G) the rescue of opprr«sed 
populations It will l>e seen that these are the rtormil cause 
of war in ill times and climes It is unnccesiiry to il/utfrafe 
how these motives were at the liottom of the difTcrent wars In 
nncicnt Itulia 

Intentate v>ar being found inevitable »a actuil practice, 
ancient India thinkers tried further to mitigate ill cvili by 
recommending a high code of hono ur on the battlrficUl It Is 
doubtful whether this code governed the wirfvre of the Ar^ins 
with the Jaijvt in the Vedic period Indra is rcprrsrntrd as 
trampling them tinder his feet in the caves and the \ edir Af) ms 
might have donr the same 3 he Vedic literature also rcf<*n 
to the use of |K>isoncd arrows in warfare • The Smriti*, b'*^ 
ever, are emphatic in condemning thcif uie Tliey further lay \ 
down* that the enriu) should not l>c struck unawares or when \ 
li* u not propcrl) armed and ready, or when he U at a disarl* \ 
vantage Quarter must be given wrhen Jtsket' pnionen vvere | 
to be treated well and g ven medical treatm'*nt if nrcrs»ary • 

^^e may v*fll assume that them ruJrs were aefuaJly 
followed in practice as lon'» as the opposing iiairs were even!/ 

I /r » t 117 tC M -5 I* ^ I VI C 7 
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I^ot follow the defeat, / Me^s 
thenes was surprised to notice that warfare in India 
not interfere with* the agricultural o'paations ; combatants on 
either side waging the conflict made carnage of each other, but 
allowed those engag^ in agr^lturc to remain quite unraolest- 

was also struck by the fact that wars, 
though not infrequent, produced little harm to the countr y. 

It seems that as long as a nnexations were rare, these humane 
rules of warfare were followed as -a general rule. When, how- 
ever, empires became the order of the day, and the feudal yoke- 
became more and more oppressive , the desire for self-preserya- 
tion naturally got the upper hand ; and all means began to be 
regarded as Jair, which were likely to ensure self-preservation 
or victogv^ Kautilya gives the commonsensc advice ; if a 
state has immense supmority over its opponent,- it should follbw 
the chivalrous code {dharmayttddha) ; otherwise it should have 
r^ourse to all methods of warfare, whether fair or foul.^ The 
^/view of Bhishma i^Mbh. XII. 140 ) is the same. Sukra concurs 
with his two predecessors.^ In the epic we find both K^ravas 
and Pandavas violating the rules of righteous warf^i^ when 
hard-pressed. |i In 1945, America used the atom bomb to ensure 
speedy victory 'and save the lives of half a million of her soldiei's. 

The rules of kiikiintddha permitted attack at any time and 
under all circumstances; the enemy country was to be devastated, 
trees were to be cut, and crops an^ stores were to be burnt down ; 
civilians were to be taken into captivity. Many of these cala- 
mities occurred when Asoka conquered and anne.xrd Kaliuga 
and we may well assume that they were to some extent inse- 
parable from all warfare in the post-Christian period. Scores 
of medieval, inscriptions -from Karnatak^ refer to the practice 
of Kutayuddha at the HmcAManasollasa, written in c. 1140 
A. D,, refers to several varitics of the Kutayuddha. In Desa- 
nasaka warfare villages were burnt down; in janahgachhedaka 
warfare enemy- subjects were mutilated ; in Gograha \varfare 
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CRttIc %scfc earned away , In DhSnyaharaia warfare, com 
was plurjdcrcd , m Bandijjraha warfare traders and wealthy 
men were impruoncd , mSehonadahawarfirc houtesand palaces 
were burnt (II There can, hov-ever, be no doubt 

that ilicrc was a constanVefibit made to follow the higher ideal 
as far as possbile , otherwise the hiph Rajput code of chi%alry 
could not have survived till the incdioal times 

It would not be out of place to point out lint e%Tn the 
rule* of hi fayuJdh o, referred to abo\c will appear is humane 
when compared to the atrocities that disfigured the warfare in 
the Anacnt Middle East No ancient Indian king 11 known to 
hi\*e boasted of having built a wall with human skulls or having 
fiajed the enemies and covered the city gates or fort walls with 
their skm^as Thuimoscs III and Asumazerpal arc known to 
ha\c dofie 

There were definite rules about quarters to be gi\cn in 
the enem) One who laid down arms and threw himself on 
the mercy of the conqueror was not to be slam so nl o on* 
who was wounded or fleeing away from the battlefrld ptisonr/s 
of war, if wounded were to be treated by the army ilocto** 
Among the Aryans they were usually not sold into slavery*, 
but allowed to return home at the end of the 

'^here were also regular rules aliout the boo y Treasures 
v'aluables weapons, provisons etc. l»elongmg to the defratrd 
king could be seized by th« vicior* All imniovablg property 
lielonging to pnvatc persons could be tcmportrily occupied 
and utilised 

We have very little inlormaiion as to the interrourse l>et 
Ween the two counines waging war with each other Since we 
find panpofis necessary for ]breign-n entering the coun ry 
in normal limes it is quite likely that all rm imunir ations m ghl 
have been stopped with the declaration of war States nnr 
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interstate relations 

have naturally taken care to see that merchandise and pro- 
visions of their own country did not pass into the possession/" 

of the opponent to strengthen his fightingpower. Whenphowever, 

frontiers were extensive and administration inefficient,’ 
some amount of trade might have edntinued stealthily. There 
was oiockade by sea and enemy ships were seized,^ happened 

at Kalya n in the Saka-Satavahana war. 

^^/^Let us now pass on to consider the relations between sover- 
eign states in time of peace . It is doubtful whether tnere were I 
jpermanent resident embassies in vogue in ancient times. ' 
jMcgasthenes resided at the court of Chandragupta Maurya and 
{Deimachos at that of Bindusaray<It is quite likely that the 
/Mauryas might have sent their own ambassadoi's at the Seleu- 
Pcidan court, especially because the Buddhist missionaries had 
jbeen dispatched there to preach dhaTm^/''^^e, .however, do not 
jknow whether the Greek ambassadors lived for, a few months or 
whether their embassies were permanent. Heliodorus was 
residing at Vidi^a, the capital of ji^lwa, as the ambassador 
ofAntialkidas, the Greek rulenof Taxila, but it is Hot unlikely that 
he might have stayed only for a few months and for a particular 
mission. The embassies were received at the court of Samiidra- 


gupta form the king of Ceylon and at the court of Chalukya 
ruler Pulakcsin II (c. 630) from th^king of but they were 

for specific purposes qnJyC"^ The Indian embassies that went to 
China or Rome were also something like the modem missions 
of good will, making some presents to the king^concerned and 
Teqiifesting some com mercial concessions . I n Euro pejoo regular 
permanent embassies started only late in the medieval period. 
The Sanskrit word for ambassador, literally means a 
senger and suggests that he visited the foreign ^urtfor a particular 
purpose or missioft. The instructions given to the dm in the 
Arthasostra (Bk.i; ci»ap. r6 ) show that he was to reside in the foreign 
court only till ho m that there was still a possibility of his 
mission succeed • ; r.hcrwise-he was to returj). 1 ^ r 

Heads of the misSioiisient to foreign countries were classi- 
fied into threecategories. j^jshtariha ambassador was one who 
had the full powers of negotiations and panmttartha was one 
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who could not deviate fromhis imtnirtirmt .^diannham 
was merely to deliver the measaRC and laVr hiik ilir reply , hr ^ 
could not negotiate at allJ In ancient as in rnmlrm iiiiin, ^ 
the ambassador was a hcensrd and nprn spy , duriii;; hn (lay 
at the foreign court, he was to cultivate fnrndly rrlatinns wtili 
the ofTjciaU with a view to pet a clue to tlie real jnjUry of ihr , 
government. Hewas aho tosre that the term* of earlier irraiir* 
were observed by the king to whme court hewai arirediited 
and also to impress upon him how hii own king was very sirofi|» 
and had ricli resources. He vas toguagr ihr gmrral iifiuiion, 
estimate the state’s resources in men and money md get a fuii 
hand inrormaiion from hts own spies alxiut the condiuonof the 
defences and forts of the country, lie was to send |ui report* 
borne in a dpher code 

The pervan of the ambastaJor was regarded at Irr/ioIal/Je 
in j.nd«« as in modem times Dita is a rrere mettenger, uyi 
the^-t^as, d-In-erm? hj maitef'irjef.a?*, and u/ l.e »1 -/.M 
not be pmlihed even if he it p'^Aokio? * 1^,* 
deelars that a ting vrho k an a-'ba^-sdo' wi’J go ro 1 
w*-h aU ha rejuren * f y ,.2/. f » /./„ i 
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have naturally taken care to see that merchandise and pro- 
visions of their own country' did not pass into the possession^ 
of the opponent to strengthen his fightingpower. When, however, 
frontiers were extensive and administration inefficient, 
some amount of trade might have continued stealthily. There 
was olockade by sea and enemy ships were seized,'^ happened 
at^alyan in the Saka-Satavahana war. ■ — ^ 

^/^Let us now pass on to consider the relations between sover- 
eign states in time of peace . It is doubtful whether tnere were | 
{permanent resident embassies in vogue in ancient times. ' 
jMegasthenes resided at the court of Chandragupta Maurya and 
(Deimachos at that of Bindusara^/Tt is quite likely that the 
/Mauryas might have sent their own ambassadoi's at the Seleu- 
{kidan court, especially because the Buddhist missionaries had 
Jbeen dispatched there to preach dkarm^y''^je\ .however, do not 
(know whether the Greek ambassadors lived for, a few months or 
whether their embassies were permanent. Heliodorus was 
residing at Vidi^a, the capital of Malwa, as the ambassador 
of Antialkidas, the Greek rulepof Taxila, but it is not unlikely that 
he might have stayed only for a few months and for a particular 
mission. The embassies were received at the court of Samiidra- 


gupta form the king of C^Ion and at the coiut of Chalukya , 
ruler Pulakesin II (c. 630) from the king of Pgjrsia^ but they were 
for specific purposes qnly^ The Indian embassies that went to 
China or Rome were also something like the modern missions 
of good will, making some presents to the kings concerned and 
requesting some com mercial concessions . l A Euro pe|oo regular 
permanent embassies started only late in the medieval period. 
The Sanskrit word for ambassador, ^o^Jiterally means a 
senger and suggests that he visited the foreign <^urt for a particular 
purpose or missiofi. The instructions giyen to the data in the 
Arthasastra (Bk.f; cliap. 16) show that he was to reside in the foreign 
court only till he. fdt that there was still a possibffity^ of his 
mission succeed ■ ; f-i'aciwische was to retu^t jv- 

Heads of the missions^ent to foreign countries were classi- 
fied into three categorie s. Jfisruhtartha ambassador was one who ^ 
had the fidTpowers of negotiations and paritnimha v/as one 
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who could not dniate from his instroptjonv '' 
was merely to dcli\xr the message ard tale hirl t 
could not negotiate at all.* In andrn: -e*; ir r '• 
the ambassador was a licensed and open <''s , d '!* 
at the foreign court, he was to cultn-ate f-i-nd' ''' 
the oflicials with a view to get a clue to th-' *■ 

gosemment, Hewasalsoioscetl»atth*“te'r' < - 

were observed by the king to whrwe rrn" ‘ ' 
and also to impress upon him how hi« ow I* 
and had rich resources. He v as togua^ “ ” 
cstimatethestaic’s resources in men ""n- 
hand information from his own spir^ 9^ . ~ 

defences and forts of the coumrx. * 

home in a cipher code {rud-tsUkke " 

TTie person of the amaastaa'^* v- 
in ancient as in modem times 
the delivering h»s mat*—' — - 

not be punished e%*ea if h- n r''’”-' 
declars that a king who li! *an a- 
with all hu mtfursrs* £*t v * 
and Ins entourage an: ro t ■ * 

misbchased, he could b- b’O”-'- " 

Ri\ ann in the case o'" Mam.. 

Tsen when ocsaiianal r— *• 
neighbouring ssitc, y~e»x~' 
useful informauan So— 
of students and otner: .* * 
stitutcs and dansr- r-* ~ 

many of them crcrJ ■" 

or ttmlrTf/ i heyTr : .r — •" 

to th*" king win am- I " 

most cr^lcs c'^c— rmoer 
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There ^vas fr ee intercour se between neighbouring states 
in time of peace. Passports were of course necessary for entry, 
but when they were procured, further movements were un- 
restricted. Foreign merchants visiting the country regularly 
were not required to procure a passport for every visit. Sus- 
picious looking persons were arrested at ports and were not 
aUowed. to proceed.i The state kept a watchful eye over the 
foreigners and noted their movements and“~aaions carefullty 
with a view to find out whether they were functioning as spies. 
y^here was no restriction on the imports and exports of goods ; 
of course the necessary customs duties had to be paid. 

Ships that touched the harbours on their way elsewhere 
had to pay port dues. If they were weather-beaten or damaged, 
all facilities were offered to them for repairs and re-equipment.^ 
Sometimes some states used to confiscate all articles on such 
ships, if they touched at places other than regular ports ; but 
this practice was not usually approved^^/ Kakatlya king 
Rudradeva claims the credit of having stamped out this 
practicc.- 

relations with feudatories 

Feudatory or semi-independent states existed in large 
numbers in ancient India. We have seen already how the 
conqueror was expected not to annex the territories of a king 
defeated by him, but to allow his state an a utonomous ^existe nce 
under his overlordship. This gave rise to a large number of 
feudatory states. Their number was further increased when 
the senior posts of Divisional or Pro vincial governo rs began 
to become hereditary and their incumbants began to' be 
invested with tne feudatory titles like sqsmnUif- 

fnohdsdtnQTita or fn<iii4colesvarG, Under the Deccan administra"^ 
tionTlik'e those of the Yadavas or the Chalukyas, it becomes 
very difficult to state whether a particular mahamar4almaia was 
a real feudatory or a provincial viceroy with the feudatory’s 
titles. The confusion becomes more confounded by the prac- 
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tice prevailing in several localities of appointing defeated feu* 
datoncs ns Drovinoal ofilcen in the empire of the conqueror. 

Till recent!)' tome of the Inrger Indian fevdator) states like 
tiiotc of n>dcrabad, Ilaroda and Kolhapur had their ov>7t 
feudatories , the same vas the casein ancient India^^^^ius king 
Maimislinti of Eran (r 480 AD) tvas a subordinate of king 
Suralmicliandra, who in his turn s«as a feudatory of the emperor 
Dudhagupta l^In 613 A D Covtnda III was the R&shiraku;a 
emperor , nis nephew Karkka was his feudator) ruling c^Tr 
southern Gujirat and Sn Budhaxanha of Salukika family was 
go\en)inf' Sihanka |9 as a suh frtidaior), to -which pos tion 
he was raised b) the ^-oungT brother of Karkka * ^t will 
I>e thus seen that the feudatorirs could create their owti suI> 
feudatories, probably with the previous permission of Uic cn*pc/ory 
Natural]), therefore, the status and powers of the feuda* 
tones were no* the same, a circumstance which reminds us of the 
Indian polity under the Ilnt tsh nile m which the dilTercnt Indbn 
prince* enjo)ed different privileges llie important feudafories 
were entitled to the use of feu dal thron e, fly whuk, palanquin 
and el ephants Tlie) were also authorised to the use of five 
musical instruments, inHj'e (horn), /eaiAa (conch), Mrrl (drum) 
jSTSfAan/J (bell of victor) ) and fe7>w/«( ^ ), a pnvilege that was 
guardedly conferred by the imperial power They wrre usually 
S!\Icd »^maflJriJ^u,sim^n^ar, mahJsi-nentai, or msnifasUJtCTiJ 
^ rj} SiiVrv (I 1O3 ff) gucs an interesting account of tlic grades 
-ind income: of the different feudatorirs Xxmcsi in the rung 
of the ladder, Si minta . had a revenue of alaldt^of silver Kanhas, 
} roughly equal to R^ 40,oo o of modem da)-s Then came Minja* 
I Ilka with a revenue of 10 Hkl^ , Kaji with a revenue of so lakhs, 
Myhlrijv with a revTnue of 50 lakhs, Samrkl with a revenue 
of a crofc, Vir^ with a revenue of 10 crorei aiitl Sirvab^uma 
with a rev eniic of 50 crores The scheme seems to be a theore- 
tical and ideal one , it seems lo be based more on the dennval 
evlculations ihvn on the realities of life WTicn terms like \ira{ 
were in use, terms like Skmanta and MSnJalika were nnn-exis- 
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'■ !n: w<t5. He exerdsed cower 

Cr:k-r.. control ond supen-idon. sb.uUr to tbve cf xhcRexdents 
‘’r I n.!t:rAi Acetns c.tuder thr BntJ5h nt!c\ They were receI\Td. 

t.u rx. .t..,tv Su-.ihjj.in infonu^ xis. xnth prcfcniud respect due 
to the rrprc^otxtatiws o( the itnnerinl poxver. They hnd a 
htn;e number ol'scjcs under them to detect whether the ret;dator\- 
hin.'A were oonfcmpjatttt^ scviition or revolt as^auist the inincrial 
j'O'ver. I he reiid.jtoitrs, on the other iiand, used to appoint 
a iepre>entotive ot their own at the itnpcrta! court to ktx'pi them* 
reives it> touch with its httest trends and- developments^ 
Thus naukeya, the I’cmlator)' governor olBattavaM, had a repre- 
sentative ofhfs named Ganapatt at the court of the Rashtrakuta 
cnpeior Amoghavarsha I (r. 850 A. D. )d ^ 

Tlie control, which the paramount power exerdsed, natu- 
rally varied wit ft the status of the feudatory and its own capa- ^ 
city to chock him. General obedience (0 imperial orders u'as 
c.xpcctcd and exarted. The feudatories were usually rcquircck ^ 
to acknou’lcdge their subordinate position in the oflieial char- ^ 
tens they issued by mentioning the name of the emperor fiiSt. 
They could not issue tiieir co inage . At teudanr e, at the imperial 
court was required no onip^oh cercmotiial occasions, but also 
at pen'fxlical interval.s ep igraph s and literary works usually 
(Icscrihc the imperhti courts as teaming with feudatories come 
to pay jjcr.soual hotuage to the crn^iv A regular ^butc 
•ad to be paid ; sometimes it was sent to the imperial capital ; 
metime's emperors u-sed to collect it during their tours.^^ 
jccial presents were also expected on the occasions of festivity 
in the imperial household like marriage or the birth of a son. 

The feudatories were also expected to oftcr their daughters 
in marriage, in case the emepror was inclined to wed them. 
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Under the Gupta administration kings, uho had been reduced 
to the feudatory status after a conquest, qsed to be granted 
imperial charters regrantmq them their temtories under such 
conditions as were agreed upon ' Whether such a procedure 
was followed under other administrations, we do not know 
As in mediesal Europe, the irudatoncs had to suppiv a 
certain number of troops to their feudal lord to participate 
in hts tmpenal campaigns^ Kalachun prince Sodhadrva 
(c 850 A D ) partiapated m the Bengal campaign of hissuze* 
ram Mihira Bhoja,* Namsimha Chalukya (r 910 AD) 
of southern Kamajak is seen fighting m U. P against the Prall- 
hSra emperor Mahlpala on behal ofhis overlord, the-Rishtra- 
kuja emperor Indra III * The Chalukyas of Vengi had to 
supply forces to the Rashtrakutas m their wars against the Gangas 
of M)-sore during the gih cenutry N^gamsi, a feudatory of 
the Gangas, had, at the bidilmg of hn sovereign, to participate 
with his oiv n forces m a feud between Ayyapadev a and \^nma- 
hendra, wherein he lost hts life * Many such instances are known, 
the above are mere typical ones 

The measure of internal autonomy varied according to 
circumstances Bigger feudatories like the Uchcliakalp as. the 
PirivTjjakas and the V armans under the Guptas, the Gujarat 
branch rulers under the K ashtrakQ Us. and the SiUhara^TcTmT 
under tlicCh'dukyasand the Yadava'enjoyed large ainoiimor 
internal autoiioiii) Some of them hkethc Uchchakalpas do not 
even refer to the Iiiiperial powrr in their land grants, Imt this pio* 
crdure was rather exceptional Subject to ilir payatient of a 
eertam anuniiit of inbitie, they enjoyed full inleinal aiitonr^v^ 
They eojhi create their ovvnSub -fcuda torics and .ipjxuni their 
ovsnolheers l^icy could assigt ytaxc s, alien ate villa ges and even 
aell thcmvMthour any refeftnee to the impenjl^nwer * ) 
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How Kirndcr -vas (he conlroJ wJ.idi (ho proud fcuda(oiics 
wore frnocrally disposed to tolerate can be judged froiu 
the following extract from a lettbr of Akkham.'thc Lolmna 
chief ol' JJrahinanabad, to Chadia, who called ui)on him to 
recognise his sovereigiuy; ‘I have never shown you opposition 
01 ([uairclled with you. Your letter of friendship was received 
tind I was much exalted by it. Our friendship shall remain 
and no animosity shall arise. I will comply with your ordcr.s. 
You arc at liberty to reside at any place, within the territory 
of Hraluuanabad, If you have resolved to go in any otlier 

direction, there is nobody to j)rcvent you or molest you. I 
pofisesM such power and influence that I can render you aid.’ 

.Smaller feudalorie.s naturally enjoyed far less freedom. 
N.’irayaua Maldiiaja and .Satrughna Mahrtr.'ija, who were 
V.’tkntalta leuditi^ies, Rudrala.who was d feudatory of Yaluya- 
jtu pta, P .uamagula, a subordinate ruler of Oai’iga king ,'sivamara 
and llliaiiu^alcti, who owed nlleginma: to the Kadambas, — all 
felt file necessity of securing Imperial sanction for alienating 
the I'cveimes of some villages in their own .s({Ues.’’'WiK'n Budlm- 
vat'sha, a feudatory of the Rrishjrakupi cnsperor.Govindn III, 
<lesired to gram a village to counteract the evil influence of Sa- 
turn, he had to supplicate for the pcrmis.sion 9fJ)iS feudal lord.“ 
Sahkaragaua, a feudatory of the R’lslilrakflta emperor Dhruva, 
is seen tojake the imperial permission when making a village 
grant. < TJie Kadansbas also exercised a similar control over 
their feudatories’'^ In the Gurjarn IVatlhara empire feudatories 
even in the distaijtprovince.s like Kathiawar had to take imperial 
permission for the alienation oflatul or land revenues, which was 
usually given through the resident Political Agents, who arc often 
seen .signing the cO])i)erplatc charters on bchtdf of the imperial 
power.* The same practice prevailed also under the Paramara.s* 
and was followed in the yfh century in Kashmir.^ 
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Tlnrd rate feudatories were subjected to still greater control 
and interference Their feudal overlords and even the^lattcr*« 
premiers are often seen gr”anlin^way villagesip their kin^doB^ 
Thus the RaihjraVuja emperor Krishna 11 gave a village intn? 
jurisdiction of a Gujarat feudatory of hu, king Chandragupta,* 
The Paramara king NaravarmS gave twenty ‘ploughs’ of land 
in a village of hii feudatory Rajyadcva * A feudatory of the 
Chalukya emperor Someivara is seen agreeing to pay five gold 
coins for a certain charuy, because he was commanded to do 
so by the prime minister of the Emperor * Gangadeva, a feu- 
datory of the Paramara kingjayavarman, is seen making a land 
grant at the dictate of his sovereign * 

Feudatories, who had rebelled and were defeated in 
war, were subjeaed to a number of indigniueS' Kumlrapala 
(f 1150 AD) defeated and dethroned VTkramasimha, a feu- 
datory qfhii, and put the formers nephew upon the throne* 
Sometimes greater humiliations wcrcmsiorcforthem , they were 
often rompelled to sv.ecp the stables of th e ct^ gueror ‘ They 
had to surrender their treasures, hones anjl elephants as a 
punishment for their disloyalty Often their states were taken 
over or annexed, usually for a short pcriod^^^/' 

If the Central Govemcment became weak, the iWdatories 
used to become practically independent During the decline 
of the Gurjara Pratihira empire, a number of its feudatories 
quietly assumed the irapenal title maSijSjdkiiTSja Parem/Spera * 
They would discontinue mentioning the cmpcroPniame in 
their charter, or refer to it only in a casual mannee/^ Their 
tributes would become more and more irregular The imperial 
power, havnng become weak, would require their military 
support, and they could dictate their own terms when giv-ing 
It Thus Ramapala of Ben gal had to pay a hcav7 price for 
getting the support of his fcudatorics^to win the thro^^ If 
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there was a war of succession, their position would be still strong- 
er; they could then take sides and try to put their own nominee 
on the throne, thus playing the role of the king-makers. On such 
occasions they could pay off their old scores by imposing their 
own terms on the new successors ; the latter could hardly 
.get or expect the same obedience to his orders from the feu- 
datories who were his erst-while benefactors. If the emperor 
was very weak, a war would start among the feudatories for 
succeeding to the imperial position. At the decline of the 
Ghalukya power, the Ya^yas , the Kalachuris and the Hoy- 
salas started a race for the hegemony of the Deccan, in which 
the first mentioned power eventually succeeded. Such a pheno- 
' menon occurred towards the end of almost all the em pires. 

The policy to permit defeated kings to rule as feudatories 
no doubt protected vested interests and favo ured loca l autphomy. 
But it also introduced a permanent element of instability in the 
body politic. Naturally the feudatories were always cherish- 
ing the hope of throwing the i i mperi al yoke one day, and the 
imperial power had to keep a vigilant watch over their actions 
and intentions.. It could not disarm them, because it needed 
their forces for ts own purposes als(;;i/^ery often the feudatory 
and the imperial power were in a state of arm(|d-neutrality ; the 
imperial power could maintain its position as long as it managed 
to keep a balance of power among us feudatories and its oWn 
effective hold over all of them^./’-^^ consequences of this per- 
manent condition of instability will be discussed in the couriC 
of the last chapter. 



CHAPIER XV 

HISTORICAL SURVEY OF ADMINISTRATIONS 

PART I 

From the \KDIC TO THE MAUR%AN 

During the course of the last fourteen chapters, we have 
described the conceptions and ideals of the ancient Indians 
about the state and its nature and functions and described 
the different branches of its administration While dealing 
with the latter, we uolatcd the different parts of the adminis- 
trative machinery like the king, the ministry, the secretariat, 
etc and discussed their cbaractemuc features and history 
in the different periods This treatment must no doubt have 
enabled the reader to trace the origin and development of 
the different institutions and offices very dearly It is, hon ever, 
equall) desirable that he should have the picture of the govern* 
ment machincrj as a whole from age to age, so that he may 
understand the mam administrative feTtur« tnd developments of 
the successive ages In this and the next chapter, wc therefore 
propose to survey the administration as a whole from agetoage 
The student of anaent Indian institutions like the caste, 
the marriage, the Asramas etc. has sufficiently ample material 
to trace their development from age to age The same is not 
the case with the student of ancient Indian polity and adminis- 
tration We can give a picture only m broad outlines of the 
government in the Vcdic age The developments that took place 
during the next thousand years or so arc more or less concealed 
from our view ovMng to the lack ofonginal Sources, WTien tie 
curtain rises w ith the Mauryan penod, w e find a fuHj devrLped 
administration, undertaking a vast number of mimstrast fum> 
tions of the state The different stages of devclopcesr by 
which the state, which in Vedic age was “ * 

essential functions, began to undertake 
actmtics, are more or less concealed ** 
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machinery and administration, of which we get so full a picture 
in the Mauryan period, become stereotyped later and we 
can hardly notice much development and variation in later 
centuries. , 


SECTION I 

ADMINISTRATION IN THE RIGVEDIC PERIOD 

The State of the early Vcdic period was a small one like 
the city states of ancient Greece, being hardly more extensive 
than a modem district. In most cases it was also tribal in 
origin ; its residents were or believed themselves to be the 
descendants of some famous traditional ancestor like Yadu, 
Puru or TurvaJu. The governing class consisted of the patriarchs 
of the different families. A number of these families formed 
a vii or canton, presided over by a vispati ; and a number of 
vi/as formed a jnna, presided over by ajanapati or king. 

In the Aryan society kingship had evolved from the ins- 
titution of the joint family, and like the head of the latter, it 
was usually hereditary. We have definite evidence upon the 
point in the Rigveda, where in some cases we can trace the line 
of succession for four generations ; e. g. Vadhrya^va, Divo- 
dasa, Pijanava and Sudas ; Durgahana, Girikshitj Puruku- 
tsa and Trasadasyu. There are a few traces of kingship being 
elective also ; one passage in the J^igveda refers to visas electing 
the king.* These cases however were rather the exception 
than tlie rule. 

The Rigveda does not associate any divinity with the king. 
Nor is the king seen performing any public sacrifices for the 
state as a whole. The kingship in ancient India had no con- 
nection with the priesthood, as far as its origin is concerned. 
Nor is the king described anywhere as having any magical 
or medical powers. The Vedic king se'ems to have been the 
hereditary head of a council of vispatis, and originally he owed 
his position to his qualities as a military leader. There were 
frequent wars with the non-Aryans ; nor were the Aryan states 
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at peace with one another for a long time The military leader- 
ship would single out a Vispati for the leadership of the tnbe 
and the post would tend to become hereditary in course of 
time It IS quite likely that when the heir was a child or 
incapable of military leadership, th^ choice might have fallen 
upon a senior relation or even a diiferent person These cases 
however must have been rare 

The Rigvedic king had the simple title nya , more ambi- 
tious titles like edhirat and samral were unknown to the age 
The king lived in a residence, probably built in mud and not 
very imposing He wore ghttermg dress and golden 
ornaments and had a respectable retinue He is usually des- 
cribed as gopa jarmya or the protector of the people His other 
functions can be merely conjectured Adjudication is nowhere 
referred to as his function , tt is not unlikely that the sabha and 
the samitt were more concerned with the settlement of disputes 
than the king The principle of self help had an extensive 
scope at this time both in avtl and cnmpial coses. Even 
for murdet there was. the system of the wcrgeld or blood money 

The mam source of the king’s income m tune of peace 
was the income of the crown lands and bait or gifts from the 
people, which were originally voluntary but subsequently 
became obligatory In time of war, the king used to get a 
large share of the booty as also of the land conquered from 
the enemy 

The ^igveda mentions very few government officers , only 
three of them arc referred to, zenant \ e general, grSmant 
t e the village hea dma n or military captain a nd Purokita t e 
the royal priest Smant was the deputy commander of the mili- 
tary forces and went to the battle along with the king, leading 
the state troops whrch fought with anows, spean and lances 
It appears that the king and the nobleS wore armours and rode 
in chariots, while the ordinary soldiers fought as foot soldiers. 
Grama means both a village and a group, gramam might have 
been the headman of the village or a captain m thi army 
PuTohita was no doubt miinh concerned with the sacrifices 
to be offered to gods But bis knowledge and skill were 
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bdlwcd to be very valuable to gain victory ; he would acccom- 
pany the iang in the battlefield to help the army by the spiri- 
tual force of his prayers and the m>-stic powers of his charms. 
The role of Vis\-amitra and Vasishtha will give us an idea of 
the great influence that the priest exercised over the king. 

.•\s observed already; the king v/as originally a president 
of the councU of peers or eiders ; his powers v/erc not extensive. 
There were two popular bodies in the ^gvedic age, sabha 
and semiti, -which exercised considerable control- over the king. 
We have discussed their nature and functions already (pp, 

141*4)- 

There is some evidence to show that a few of the Rigvedic 
states were republics. Their nature has been already indicated 
(pp. 116-7). 

SECTION II 

ADMTN'ISTRA-nO.V I.V THE PERIOD OP THE L.'^TER 
SAJIHITAS, BR^HHA-VAS AHD UPAMSHADS 

During the penod of the Later Samhitas and Brahmanas 
the size of the state increased considerably. There w*as amal- 
gamation of tribes; the Kurus and the Panchalas are knovm 
to ha%'c formed a f'^erzuon and the same might have been done 
by some other tribes as well. The average kingdom at this 
period w'as probably of the size of a modem commissioner’s 
division- Some kings of this period are styled as Maharajas 
and Samrats; a few are described as great conquerors, who 
celebrated their victories by performing sacrifices like Vajapeya 
and As^’amedha. What precisely w-as the extent of their king- 
dom is difficult to state. It is unnecessary to obsert^e that the 
state had long ceased to be a tribal one ; it was now eveiynvhere 
territorial. 

Traces of elective kingship occur in the Atharvaseda, as also 
in the Satabalha BrahTtiam; but election disappeared in course, 
of time as shown’ aIready(pp.8o-8i ). In some cases, as in the case 
of the Srinjaya family, the kingship was hereditary for as many 
as ten generations. It was but natural that the coronation 
ceremony (Rajasuya) should become elaborate and pompous. 
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The king was clad in ceremonial garments fit for his rank, was 
annomted by the priest and stepped on the tigcr-skm to attain 
the invincible power There was a chariot race, Jn vhich he 
came out successful, as also a mimic cattle raid 

KtMG AND MINISTRV 

1 he growing pou cr of the king i^illustra ted by the tt ndcnc> 
to attribute divjmt) to him In the Aiharvavtda the king Pank- 
shit IS des cribed as a god among men and the ^atapatha Brahmuna 
descr ibes the king as the visible svmbol-of Praiapati him - 
selT At the lime of the coronation the priest made the king 
adandyot above ordinary punishment The king still figured as 
the chief mihtarj leader , the Atiarrya Brahmana points out how 
Indra ivas elected as king among the gods because of his military 
leadership The king’s growing power is indicated by the des- 
cription of the VaHya and Brahmapa as hable to be expelled at 
will Probably he controlled the land of the state and his crown 
estates became more ektensive He could rely upon regular 
taxation for the upkeep of his administration and could supple- 
ment It with occasional extra exactions , the VaiSya has been 
described as liable to be devoured 1 c taxed heavily The king 
probably got a lion’s share in tlir wai booty His judicial 
powers seem to have increased especially with reference to 
criminal cases The disappcaiance of the wWa and the jamr/i 
removed an impoitant check upon the royal nnurr 

The government was getting more and more complex as is 
indicated by a large number of officers being referred to in thi‘ 
period 1 he king was assisted m the administi ation by a coun 
cil of TaUnns consisting partly of hts relations, partly of cour- 
tiers and partly of the heads of the departments of the adminis- 
tration (secan/r, pp 161-2) Somc.of the latter like Samgrahita 
and Bhagadhuk appear to have corresponded with A^hyaksha* 
like Sannidhata and Samahharta of the later age mentioned m 
the Anhsaastra, 11 56 ^The commander-in-chicf, the tax- 

collector, the treasurer, the chamberlain and the viilace 1 “ d 
man are the principal officers that arc mentioned m thw p 
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gaj-d to the Mauryan administration. Here also the picture is 
far from complete ; we would have liked to have more light and 
information on a number of important administrative details, 
pr acticcSj _insti tutions and offices. B ut when compared'~todie~ 
earlier and later periods, the historian has to admit with grati- 
lude that the Mauryan sources enable him to give a remark- 
,'.ably satisfactory picture of tl^admir^tration. This is mainly 
due to the richness of the original material available for utilisa- 
tion. We have not only important indigenous contemporary 
sources like the Arlhasdstra of Kautilya and inscriptions of Asok; 
but/ valuable though fragmentary accounts given by 'severs 
’Greek writers, some of whom had direct andffirst' hand know 
ledge of the country and its governnfen'fT 

I 

republics 

\ I . r . . 

p At the time of the invasion of Alexander the Great, then 
were a large number of republics in the Punjab, ea stern U. F 
and northernj^har. We get^only occasional references to then 
in the Artnasdstra. It is not impossible that all these republic 
were integrated into the Mauryan empire, and that Kautilya’ 

' references are rather to what was the reality before the establish 
ment of ‘the new empirg,.'’^ which he was the distinguishec 
Chancellor. It is, however, more likely that several of the re 
publics continued to exist as separate political units, but a 
feudatories of the hew power. The provincial governors ma^ 
have supervised over them as"' they did over feudatory^Jdn^s^ 
An account of their administration has already been given in 
Chapter VI. 


MONARCHY 

Monarchy was the prevailing form of government in t he 
MaUr^mn period and it had be come hereditary . There are no 
references to any election of kings in contemporary mcords, 
either indigenous or foreign. Usually the eldest son succeed ed 
to the throne. ^Considerable care was taken to train him 
properly in the art of government and administration. He was 
well acquainted with the traditional culture as embodied ih the ^ 
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him in drafting, public accoui^ and various m ilitary tactics and 
e xercises . He was to attend upon elderly statesmen and im* 
bibe front them their accumulated exp erience g The 


Arthalastra and the MahabhSrata are particular about desc ribm g 
_ 1 culti vate and thetrain- 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I they were anxious that 

• ch was now becoming 
popular, should possess all the necessary qualities to make 
monarchy more acceptable to the people than the republic. 

-'"’Kau^a (I. at) and Megasthenes refer to the extreme ly 
busy daily time table of the king which permitted him hardl> 
^bt hours rest at night. Only a small part of his time was spent ‘ 
in bath, meal and rest. Almost throu ghout the day he wa s 
busy either in receiving reporters and officers or in parti cipa* 
t ing in the meeting of the ministry, o r in s urveying Ihe militar y 
pa rades or in judging causes and suits. 'I'he ATthaiistra rccoio- 
mends that above all a monarch should be quick i n action and 
re markable in ene:^ adirghasutri maholsSha h] . A^oka tells uS 
in hb inscriptions that he never felt satisfied that he had done 
his utmost for hb government (mult At rnr tosv utthanaTnhi^ R, E. VI 
and instructs the official reporters to come to him even when 
he was dining or resting in order to report upon people’s busi- 
ness. The Mauryan kings showed untiring energy in the 
prompt dbpatch of official busin£Ss-t“Tlib was one of the secrets 
of the success of the Mauryan admi nistration . 
jCj’J'The king was no doubt the fountain source of all govern- 
■ mental activity. T lie army and treasury, the keys to all power, 

‘ W ere under hb immediate control. He v^s guided by his C(^ii- 
cil of ministers, but he could set a^de its advice, if he deemetl 
it necessary in the public interest. He could issue edicts p res- 
cribing a definite cour se of conduct, prohibiting slaughter of 
animab or announcing administra tive inn ovations. Neverthe - 
le ss the Mauiyan emperors did not degenerate into sel fi 
autocrats, followfcd the advice o t c Arlhasajtra 
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g ardcd-thc welfare and interest of their subjects as more imp ort- 
ant tha n observes id one of bis inscriptions 

that all his subjects were to him like his children and that his 
one anxiety was to promote th eir spiritual and temporal well- 
being. ' 

There is no evidence to show that queens were taking any 
active part in the administration in the Mauryan and pre- 
Mauryan periods, as they began to do during^ the Gupta and 
post-Gupta periods. ^ 

T he Maur yan king ruled over one of the bi ggest em pires 
knqwn^to .thc-contcmpo rary times, and his courn^ naturally 
a pomp and grandeur of its own. The audienc e hall was a big 
s tructure, _i5 o*'y 120' in dimension, resting on tall, artistic 
and beautifully polished pillars. It was surrounaed by tanks. 
The king h ad a strong body-g uard and was protected by a p la- 
toon of 24 elepha nts ivhcn out on hu nting or inspection. Tire 
royal proccssioq on such occasions was majestic ; attendants used 
to carry in their hands silver censors; they used to perfume with 
incense all the roads. The king was dressed in fine muslin em- 
broidered with purple and gold. Naturally all precautions 
were taken to protect the person of the king, the roads being 
carefully guarded. In the palace also there were a number of 
s<*rrct and subtcrranian passages as a precaution agmnst a 
sudden rising or attack. 

lilNISTRY 


Ministry formed an important limb of the Mauryan body^ 
politic^^ The ArthaJSst^ jpoints~out that it is as reasonable 
to ~«{pecrair~adm inistration to functi^~e fficimtly with kin g 
alone una ided b y a ministry, as to expect a chariot to mov e 
one onl yL^< ^) 7 ~THr^amce of the Mudrag^asa- 

shov^how very often the prime minister counted much more 
than the king. Tradition asserts that the great king Aloka 
had to bow down before his ministers and stop his extravagant 
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charily to Buddhist Satigha and had cveniually to content him- 
self by presenting only half an Amalaka fruit to it. 

T he political thinkers differed widely as to the strength of 
^e minist^ . The Manava school recommended a ministry 
of 12, the Bar haspatya of iS and the Au^anas of 20 . 2> Ka ntUva 
was averse fo" lay down any rigid rule ; he recommends the 
appointment of aslnany ministers as may be necessary^-'T^is 


w ould suggest that he was rather in favour of a lai^e coui^g U-**^ 
Se crecy of policies becomes difficult to m aintain with such a 

... . . . . ult 

• I •• ted 

.. • • • • r » - M.t j ’ . ,us- 

tr ation very prQbably_Jhere w as an in ner cabinet of four or fi ve 
person s, consisting of the Yuva^^<*Prjme-rmnisier, the Puro- 
hita, the Commander-in-Chief and the TreSSiTrer^ 

It is rather strange that neither the Ari^aiSstra nor the 
inscriptions of Aioka give us an idea of the portfolios of the 
different ministers. I t appears that the h eads of the departments 
{a dhyakshas) were not al ways differentiate d from mimsters ; 
he nce probably the ArthaSdslra does not separately mention the 
mi nisterial prort &tlios. 

The ministry was in the charge of the entire administra- 
tion. It was to initiate new policies and review the old on es, 
especially in the light of the resources available in men and 
money. The proper time and place for action was to be deter- 
mined and steps were to be taken to meet all possible difficul- 
ties (d. S. I. 15). Kautilya is naturally particu lar that the 
Coun cil of Ministers should be associated with all importa nt 
form^ f unctions,. The k ing is advised to summon its members 
wh en, for instant, foreign ambassadors were to be rec eived or 
formal durbars were to be held on auspicious ’ ortant 
occasions. 
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M inisters were to be personally present for the counc il 
meting ; Jf one was unaviodably absent a letter was to be sent 
inviting his opinion. The council met at fixed intervals 
however, there was an urgent matter, a special meeting could 
be held. Normally the opinion of the majority prevail ed, if 
there was no unanimity. The king could, however, decide in 
f avour of the minority view,~~if it was his con viction that it 
would be in the interest of the realm.^ 

From Anoka’s Rock Edict VI, it appears that the Council 
of Ministers continued its normal meetings even -when the king^ 
was out on tour. In the absence of the king ministers often 
felt it difficult to pass final orders on difficiffi^and deljcate issues ; 
Aioka had left instructions that they should be immediately 
reported to him for decision. Conversely the oral orders issued 
by the king on tour were sometimes pa^ed in hurry, and they 
came to the Council for final recording; very' often the Council 
would on such occasions respectfully suggest a variation in the 
proposed course, or even its abandqpment.® 

It was also the duty of the central government to secure a 
uni lbi mity of .administration. Asoka was particular to bring 
it about by issuing a number of cfficts to guide the subordinate 
office) St 

^ PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 

The Mauryan empire covered a territory certai nly as wide 
as India and Pakistan put to gether, it was naturally div ided 
iiiio^ number of provinces ; unfortunately the Arthasa stra 
doe s not mention what th^' were. The Asokan inscriptions 
refer to three viceroys stationed at Taxila, Tosali (in Kalihga) 
and Brahmfigiri (in Mysore) ; Buddhist tradition refers to a 
fourth vicei'oy at Ujjayinl. A later Saka inscription incidentally 
Vefeis to a fifth viceroy with Girnar in Kathiawar as his head- 
quarters. Wc may well presume that very probably there 
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was a viceroy for Eastern Punjab and Northern U P with 
his capital at Ahichchhatra another for Southern U P and 
Ko5ala with his capital at Kauiambi, a third for Telangana 
with his capital near Maski Maharashtra and Bengal were 
also probably under separate viceroys 

The viceroy at R rahmapin i s expressly described as a 
Kumara or prince in the Asokan inscriptions Buddhist tradi 
tion mentions Aioka and Kun^l a as viceroys at ^xila and 
Ujjayinj^It is therefore clear that some important provinces 
had princes of the blood royal as their viceroys The viceroy 
m K athiawy under Chandragupta was a Vaisya named Pushya 
gupth and^the one under Aioka was a Yavana (Parthian] 
named Tushashpa It i5 thus clear that some viceroys were 
commoners but belonging to the official cadre It is quite 
likely that some of the viceroys may have been selected from 
among the members of the ex ruling famjhe^ or of the executive 
councils of the Punjab and Sindh repub^lics 

Like the king the provincial viceroy was also assisted 
by a council of ministers The people of Taxila who had risen 
m rebellion pleaded in extenuation that they were nit at all 
disloyal to the king emperor , only thev could not tolerate the 
tyranny of the local ministerial clique. In Brahmagin edict 
of Asoka, the wishes of the emperor arc communicated to the 
local administration at Isda not through the Pnnee viceroy 
alone but through the Prince viceroy in Council Asoka ad 
dressed his second Kali na edic t to the Prince vicerov and the 
Mahamatras who formed Ins council \\e ina> therefoie, 
well conclude that the provincial vicrr«>> if tiic Mnurvin 
empire were gciurall) assisted b\ i council « I iiim cttis who 
were of the status ol the MaU^rpafias 

The precise v\ork of the provincial govtinmmi ln> not been 
expressly described but it util not be difficult to conjecture 
about us nature It had to maintain l ^yjmd o rder collect the 
taxes for the central govcrnmenlf coopinte in the work of its 
different departments and keep a watch q/er the feuditoncs 
and frontier people It reported the general smntion to the 
centre and received instructions from thi lattei, wh it u 
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transmit to the district headquarters, as was done by the viceroy 
at Suvarnagiri. What amount of local autonomy was qnjoyed 
by the provinces is not disclosed by the available evidence. 

DIVISIONS, DISTRICTS, CITIES AND VU.LAGES 

^ P rovinces were subdivuded into Divisions and the latter 
i nto Districts. The officers over the former were probably 
known as Pradej ikas^ ^d those over the Jatter^^ Rajjukas^ . 
Both were assisted by a large number of subordinate officers 
known as Yu tas o r^Yuktas. The Pradelikas of the Asokan 
inscriptions appear to be the same as the Pi^deShtarah -oPthe 
Arlhaiaslra, who were directly, responsible to the S^maharta 
and were to supervise the work- of the superintendents of the 
various departments, probablj^within their own territorial 
spheres.^/' * ^ 

The Pradeshtri was charged with the executive, revenue 
and judicial functions. Wliethcr he was assisted' by any ad- 
visory councnTofficial or popular, we do not know. 

Pillar cdi<^^{givcs us a vivid idea of the duties ana res- 
ponsibilities of '"the Rajjukas. They were appointed over 
many hundred thousands of people; obviously their charge 
must have been at least as large as that of a district. ' O riginally 
they were revenue officers, but they exercised judicial functions 
also! Asoka had granted them greater freedom both in in- 
vestigation of .crimes and their punishment. They could also 
grant remission in punishment in deserving caSes. They were 
to devote themselves to the welfare and happiness of the people 
in their charge and to confer favours upon them. The position 
of the Rajjukas was to a great extent similar to that of the 
collector in the modern administration. They had to collect 
the land^evehue, maintain pro per roads, promote trade and 
industry and carry out public works like roads and irrigation. It 
would appear from the Sarnath, the Rupanath and the Brah- 

1 Rock edict III mentions Yuktas, Rajjukas and Prades'ikas in the 

ascending order; so Pradesikas seem to be superior to Rajjukas. ‘ 

2. it. 5. IV. 9 
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magin records that Ahara was Ac name of the tcmtonal divi- 
sion corresponding to the modem distnct m charge of the 
Rajjuka 

The district was subdivided into a ^thamya usualip 
~ '• ^ n c r— I I ter consisted 

t h e next 

H 200 villages 

_ • lo viUag qsC^ 

~ the judicial^ 

and executive functions officers of the subordinate grade s 

w orking under thejp^were known as Yuktas The offi cer 
o ver Sangr^anaf»*^Q supervi sed _ien villages, was called Go Pa 

G reek .historians refer to a number of cities in the Punja b 
wh ich were governed bv Aeir own m agistrates. They are 
ca lled Nagarakas m the Anhaias tra and J^agalavi}ohalakas m 
Anoka's inscn^tions They were cxerasing executive, reven ue 
and j udicial junction s They had to keep a watch over inns, 
straif and places of^ entertainments, especially to find out the 
amval of foreigners and persons of bad character Superin- 
tendents of trade and commerce, weights and measures worked 
under them Stringent action was taken against persons c om- 
mittin g nuisance , thro wing rubbish on roa ds^-OE-hclpi ng th ^ 
o utbreak of fire by their negligent action^^^yTor administrative 
pu rposes, cuies were divided into a number of wards.. T^r nty 
h ad Its nwn court f)f justice, where the judge was assisted by 
a nu mber of non offigal jurors _ In some big cities hke Pa- 
taliputra, the City Su^rintcndcnt was, according to Megas- 
thencs, assisted by a board of thirty members divided into five 
sub committees, whose functions have been already described 
earlier p 223 Some atics like Taxila, Tripun and Ujjaymi 
enjoyed the privilege of issuing their own coins, a number of 
which have bccndiscovercd 

Ciucs nerc well protected by moats and fortifications 
The moat round Pataliputfa, the capital, was 600 feet wide 
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and 30 feet deep ; the water of the Sona was made to flow 
through it. There was a palisade surrounding the city with 
64 gates and 570 towers. Towers were 75 yards apart and the 
archers posted in them could effectively prevent -a hostile force 
from attacking the city at any intervening point. 

^ The village administration was under a Grama ni or head- 
man assisted by an informal council of village elders (gramavrid- 
jdhas). The office work was done by the Gopa, who used to 
keep careful' records about the numbers of the houses and their 
inmates, the extent, boundary and ownership of fields and 
gardens, crops grown upon them, the taxes due from them 
and the condition of roads, water courses, inns, temples, etc. 
Village elders used to settle petty civil disputes ; others were 
decided by a court consisting of three officials and three jurors(P ^ 


DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERNMENT 


'We shall now consider the different departments of the M aur- 
yan "aSiministration. Th e second book of the A rthasdsm sup- 
plies us v alua ble da ta upon the poin t.^^ 

Palace department was under the charge of a con troller 
^ who looked after the needs -'of the royal household. He had 
to pay special at tention to the kitchen to see that no poison ing 
was done. Gardens and pleasure canals, furniture and decora- 
tions~also engaged his attention. Th£rr-vvaf. _Dauvarika . o r 
Chamberlain who i ssued passports and controlled entrance a nd 
e^oL A special bodyguard was always in atter\^afice to ensure 
tKe^ety of the king’s person. 

Army department was an extensive one, as the fighting 
forces ^f the Klaurya n government consisted of 6.00.000 in - 
on r»rtn ravalrv a nd 0.000 elephants. The Artfmas tra 
refers to the camel and ass corps also fIX. i ij ^ Apart from these 
fighting forces, the army must have had a huge compli- 
ment of labourers, transport workers, scouts and sapper.s 
and miners. T he ambulance c orps with doctors carrying 
their medicines and surgeons their Instruments helped Iw band.s 




a nd a Nayaka over lo Senapim fX 6) Probably the designa- 
tions of these officers jp ^ no t have been umform during the 
Mauryan period , Kautilya himself uses the term Senapati else- 
where (II 33) in the sense ot the commahdef-in chief 

According to Megasthenes the administration of the army 
was controlled by a council of 30 members, divided into six 
boards in charge of Infantry, Cavalry, Chanots, War-elephants, 
Transport and Admiralty The ArthaSaslra does not mention 
these boards but refers to several supermterdents One of these, 


^yalaha h^ced^er the capture and tcheung of (he 
phants i^wvadhyakSh^ supervised the organisation of cavalry 
Fort ( ^mmandrrs (Durgajwlas) and armoury officers (Ayu- 
dhagaradhyabshas) must obviously have worked xmder the 
military department The same probably was the case with 
- An tap alas^ wardens of the marches), who had to w*atch the 
frontiers The department of passport and spies must have 
worked in close cooperation with the military ^ and 
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the forcij^n department, .beetles, jugglers, bards, prosti- 
tutes, fortune-tellers etc., were employed as spies. 

Foreign department must have been a very busy branch 
of administration under the Mau ryas, who h^ to keep in 
touch with a large number of kingdoms in and outside India. 
Mcgasthcnc.s was the Greek ambassador in the time of Chandra- 
gupia ; Daiinachus came in the next reign. Chandragupta 
must have himself sent his otvn ambassadors to the court of 
Scleukos, but we have no definite information on the point. 
Aioka. is known to have sent religious missions to the kingdoms 
of An tioch us, Ptole my, Antigonos, M aga s and Alexa nder. We 
shall not be wrong In assuming that these religious missions must 
have been working in closc^operation with thepolidcal embas- 
sies. F ull fledged amba ssador was called nisrish taxiha-duta by 
Kr^i^li'a ; PanmildTlha-dHa could not go beyond^^bis instructions 
in negotiations. Slsanzhara-duta was onl^'^ special messenger. 
The foreign polic)’ was regarded as dictated by lobhavijajfa 
when the enemy kingdom was annexed, as was the case tvith 
Kaliiiga. Arthivijaya policy' permitted the imposidon of an 
indemnity and' ddarmavijaya allowed merely the imposition of 
a no.minal suzerainty. Officers in charge of foreigners, who 
registered them and looked after their comforts and needs when 
sick, must have worked under this department,.>^ 

Revenue department was jn charge of Samaharta, who was 
naturally a very important officer. He supervised over the 
collection of all revenues, both in cash and kind, revenues from 
land, irrigation, customs, road cesses, shop tax, ferry tax, forests, 
mines, pastures, crown-lands, fees from craftsmen, etc. The land 
tax varied from i6 to 25%; the inhabitants of Lumbini were 
shown the concession of a tax at 12^% because the Buddha 
was bom in the village. 

It was the duty of the Samaharta to arrange for the forking 
of old mines and the prospecting of new ones. He arranged 
for the supoly of labour and seeds for the crown lands and kept 
a record of ain fall. Treasury officer ^nnidhStp worked in dost 
co-operation with him. Grain, cash, prec-ioti^ metals like gold 
and silver, that were sent to the treasury in payment of govern- 
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THE COMMERCE AND LAW DEPARTMENTS 
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mcnt dues, were received by him and stored in carefully buill 
and strong buildings {II 5) He was to change old gram foi 
new one, when the former showed signs of deterioration . CensiK 
of men and cattle, which used to be taken in the Mauryan ad 
ministration, was probably oiganised by this department It 
was the duty of one of its subordinate officers the Gopa, to keep 
records of the number of villagers, cattle and fields in his charg^ 
Commer ce and Ind ustry was another big department of the 
Mauryan administration It controlled retailed and wholesale 
mnccs of commodities and tried to ensure their steady supply 
^through its market superintendents It prohibited the entry of 
b anned articles Products of state industries were oflered b> it 
to the market It controlled and checked weights and measures 
jin order to prevent frauds upon the public It levied the usual 
cu^toH iS du ties and granted exemption for articles intended 
/or temples sacrifices, marriages and deliveries It had a 
big spinning and weaving establishment, which distiibiitcd 
cotton to p'opte and collected the yarn from them Breweries, 
both state and private, were under its control and sii)>cr\ision 
through the iuradhyakskas It supervised the slaught er hou ses 
Harbours were under its management, and arrangements were 
made to offer asylums to weather worn ships River traffic 


also was under its control Supcnntcndcfij^f mint probably' 
Morked under the direction of this department He was in 


charge of issuing the copper and silver punch markc^ coins, 
winch were the state currency of the Mauryan rinpirr^r 

Law department was in charge of the sKfministraiion 


Law department was in charge of the sKun inistration 
of justice Civil coorts described as dharmasthtjas by Xautiha 


deaded cases relating to contracts, agreements, gifts saW, 


m amages, inhentance. bmindaty disputes e tc CnmirjaJ 
courts called kanfjk/nadftttnas used to entertain cav^ of th^f ' 
robbery, murder, sex offences, etc The supreme court wa* ^ 
the capital presided o% cr bv the king or the chief jmt irr 
were subordinate courts at the headquarters ofprovincn,d«vi^>'/'c 
and districts Dhamnith ya courts were auistcd l/v 
tunes also The villages hid in addition poptila' y- 

which cnniisicd of Milage ciders they ttt#*d to try i > 
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Jails were probably under the management of this depart- 
ment. There used to be jail deliveries every year on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the royal coronation. ASoka 
refers to 25 such deliveries in his Pillar Edict No. 5. Probably 
criminals guilty only of minor offences were released. Capital 
punishment was in vogue under Asoka even after his conver- 
sion to Buddhism ; only the condemned criminals were given 
a respite of three days to perform religious ceremonies and give 
money in charity to secure welfare in the ne.xt life. 

Purohita or the royal priest was the ^ead of an imj>ortant 
department He was in charge of Vcdic and Smarta sacri- 
fices to be performed in the palace for the well-being and pros- 
perity of the king and the kingdom. He was to take steps 
against possible calamities by using the charms prescribed in the 
Alharvaveda. The temples in the kingdom were under his 
supervision and the charity of the king was under his -guidance. 
Dharmamahamatras, whose posts were created by Asoka in the 
14th year of his reign, probably worked in co-operation wth 
the Purohita. They tried to bring about harmony among the 
different sects, to promote morality and righteousness in the 
public, to establish a concord between masters servants, to 
help the poor, the aged and the destitute, to offer succour to 
families of prisoners and secure their release^f possible.^ 


SUPERIOR SERVICES 


The Mauryan administration with its so varied and multi- 
farious activities must have required a big staff of civilv.^ 
servants. How was it recruited ? Diodorus, Strabo and Arrian 
agree with one another in staring that the administrative service 
was manned by councillors of state, who deliberated on^y 
public affairs. We are told that it was the smallest class looking 
to the numbers but the most respected one on account of 
the high character and wisdom of its members 3 from their 
ranks were the Advisors of the king taken, as also treasurers of 
the State and the arbiters who settled disputes. Arrian teUs 


I, Rock edicts 7 and 12 and Pillar edict VII 
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US that on account of their superior wisdom and justice, they 
enjoyed the privilege of choosing govern^, chiefs of provmces, 
*lcputy governors, superintendents of tre asur y, gener^ of the 
army, admirals of the navy, controllers and commissioners 
nho superintended agriculture ^India, XI — 12) 

These councillors of the Greek historians were not members 
oi any caste but corresponded to the class of the Amatyas of 
\hc Arihasaslra, members of which were to be ol noble 
«-\traction and high training, mature judgment and keen 
intellect, quick decision and remarkable energy, sterling inte- 
grity and unquestioned loyalty (I 5) The Artkasdslra informs 
us that Mantnns or ministers were selected from among them,^ 
13 also all the members of the Adhyaksha class * and the higher 
ofiicers in the secretariat who drafted important documents * 
The judicial officers m the moffiu sil cou rts were also recruited 
from the Amatya class^ In one place Kautilya avers that 
anuxlyavyasana is a very ^lous one, because ali important govern 
ment activities proceed from them, e g successful carrying out 
of proj^ts protection against internal external enemies, 
precautions against c^amities, colonisation, recruiting of the 
army and collection of the revenue * Ii is thus clear that the 
Vmatyas of Kautilya were discharging most of the functions of 
ihe councillors of the Greek historians , their position was si- 
milar to that of the I C S or I A S officers who fill posts in 
most of the departments of Indian GovernmepT 

It appears that in Anoka’s tunc the senior Amatyas were 
called Mahamatras which teim seems to be but a variation 
of Mahamatyas In the Asokan administration Mahamatras 
ivere members of the central® as well as provincial cabinets^ 


t A S,i 5^^ ^ ^ ^ 
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6 Rock edict VI 

7 Separate Kalingaed ct No * 
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heads of the district administration* and judges of the city 
court.2 When appointed to promote religious harmony, piety 
and charities they were called Dharmamahamatras, when 
charged with the work of frontier administration, they were 
called Antamahamatras,* and when entruste^^ with the work 
of promoting the welfare of women, granting them relief when 
destitute or in child bed, they were called Striadhyaksha- 
mahamatras.* This last term would indicate that Adhya- 
ksha and Mahamatras were officers of the same cadre<^ 

It is only in th e case of the Mauryan administration tha t 
we have definite information about the salaries of officers. The 
A rthasaslra V. 3 su p plies us interesting information u pon— the 
point. The Prime Minister, the Chief priest, the Commander- 
in'^EicTland the Crown-Prince each received 4, 000 Panas a 
month. Tlie same allowance was given to the Crowned Q ueen, 
the Dowager Queen, the preceptor and the sacrificial priest. 
The chamberlain Dauvarika), the overseer over the harem, the 
re”venuc minister (Samaharta) and t he treasurer ' {sam idhata , 
e ach received 2,000 Panas a month. Ordinary members o f the 
mi nistry a nd superintendents of departments recieved 1,000 
Pantis a month. T he army co mmandant fNa yaka) and the 
w&rden of the marches rec eived the s ame amount. O ffice rs in 
charge of elephants. .chariots_and-cavairy- xeceived- 666| Panas 
a month, 'The foot soldier received 41 3 Pana.s a month. 

TherTis^^me difference of opinion as to whether the Panas 
were the silver or copper coins. Most probably tlicy were 
copper Panas. In that case the salary of the Primc-tninisiet 
of 4,000 Panas in copper would be equal to 250 Panas in silver. 
Its purchasing power would be equal to that of K.s. 600. If 
we assume the Panas to be silver coins, then the equivalent 
of the salary of Prime Minister would be about Rs. 9,600. 

The picture of the Mauryan administration as given 
above refers to the periods of all the great Mauryan emperors. 

1. Brahmagi.-i edict- 

2. Separate Kalinga Edict No. K 

3. Pillar edict I. 

4. Rock edict XII; 
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It may not be out of place to draw attention here to the innova- 
tions introducted by A^olfay-'-'^c popularised the patcrn^ 
theory of the Government and regarded his subjects as his 
children and officers as midwtves The king owes a debt to 
his subjects which he can pay off only by securing their moral 
and material welfa^ His deep faith m non-violence made 
him adumbrate the theory of the renunciation of violence and 
war It IS interesting to note that even Jam kings like Maha- 
padma Nanda had not tabooed war Buddha had tried to stop it^ 
with varying success, but had not preached its formal abandon- 
ment in his sermons 1 A$oka believed m the great impoitanccof 
constant exertions both by the king and his ofltcers and parti- 
cularly e^'horted the latter to undertake tours of inspection at 
fixed intervals of three qiyfive years This was probably to 
counteract the possible evil effects of the principle of decentrali- 
sation, which he had dcaded to follow ^^hen it was settled that 
the Rajjukas should be invested t«uh greater powers in judicial 
matters It is interesting to note that the principle of Ahimsa, 
which induced the emperor to abjure war, did not make him 
champion the cause of the abolition of the capital punishment 
The onl> innovation he introduced was to give to the condemned 
criminal a respite of three days, which could be utilised for secur- 
ing his spiritual welfare m the next world by making it possible 
for gifts being made on hts behalf by his friends or relatives/ 
In order to carry out the policy of moral rcgenention of his 
subjects he created a new class of officials, known as Djiarma- 
mahamatras, who among other things were to preach Dharma 
during their tours and direct chanty into proper channels 
Moral welfare of the subjects alone did not satisfy Aloka 
He took active steps to build ix{^s and rest houses, to dig wells 
and to organise hospitals He regarded the animal world also 
as falling within the scope of royal duties and responsibilities 
He therefore built veterinary hospitals also to relieve the suffer- 
ings of the animal world He was a realist and therefore did 
not Slop completcl) the slaughter of animals for food, but 
he prohibited it on certain days of the months, which were 
regarded <iS holy by the Hindus and the Buddhists 
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A WELFARE STATE 

A survey of the nature and scope of the activities of the 
Mauryan state will show that it was largely a welfare state. 
It regarded itself as the tmstee of the population as a whole 
and tried to harmonise the conflicting interests c^ts different 
classes. It tried to keep the scales even between the employer 
and employee by laying down that the former should pay the 
agreed wages even when no work was done, if it had to be stop- 
ped for no fiult of the employe^^^/On the other hand the la- 
bourer was punished if he neglected the work or committed theft 
or destroyed the raw material (III. 14). It protected the con- 
sumer by preventing merchant prices from cornering commodi- 
ties and raising their prices. It regulated the prices of ameles 
in the interest of the general consumer (II. 16), but while doing 
so, gave full consideration to the cost of the raw material and 
manufacture, and the toll and transport expenditure. Fraud 
on the customers was sought to be minimised by making the use 
of standardised and stamped weights and measures compulsory; 
traders using unauthorised measures were punished ( II. 19). 
Merchants selling adulterated goods were also severely dealt 
with (VI. 2 ). The state, ho^vever, tried its best to help the 
traders and industriali.sts also by laying out roads, by ensuring 
the safety of traffic, and by constructing emporiums. Mer- 
chants were compensated for articles lost through any thefts in 
transit (VI. 13}. The state no doubt took land tax, but it 
also financed irrigation works to help agriculture. It helped 
community projects by granting tax-exemption for four or five 
years- to those villagers who constructed or repaired village dams, 
canals and roads. Material like timber and stone was also 
supplied free, to the villagers for their works of public utility. 

The Mauryan state recognised its responsibility to the 
destitute and diseased. It offered doles to the orphans, the 
aged and the infirm, as also to poor women in the family way 
( II. i) . It also supplied work to persons in temporary difficulty; 
its spinning department supplied cotton to women whose 
guardians were away and later collected the yam after paying 
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for It fll. 23 Persons were not allowed to embrace ascetic- 
ism without providing for their dependants, they were fined if 
they failed to maintain their children or minor brothcis or sis- 
ters, when they were capable enough to do so fll 1). 

The welfare slate of iJic Mauryan period /jaid full 
attention to public hygiene Every house was to Iiavc a dung- 
hill and an outlet for refuse water (III 0 ;, throwing of refuse 
or dirt or a carcass on the luad was an offence (II 3G It 
further safeguarded the health of the citizens by penalisiiig 
adulteration of grains, oils, salts and medicines (IV. 2) It 
took adequate measures against epidemics When a famine 
broke put, slate granaries were utilised for providing relief 
and seeds , an extra taxation was imposed upon the rich in 
order to relic\ c the poor (IV 3 Government agencies were 
alert against fires breaking out and tried to mitigate the damage 
ofmonsoon floods (IV 3^ 

The moral welfare of the subjecu was also a concern fof 
the state , gambling, dnaktng and prostitution were under 
rigorous control Literature and education were encouraged, 
articles required for sacrifices and temples v/crc exempted from 
customs duties 

All these activities presupposed a full treasury Tlie »taie, 
therefore, was keen in increasing m resources by working mine?, 
organising factories, developing forests and encouraging «>!'>- 
xusatioa of waste lands The state had, however, a nur'-rl ecr,- 
nom) like the present Indian republic ; for private enterpnt/ 
was alvft allowed a large scope, of course, under the g^n'ralr'-gu- 
lations of the gov crnmenL 

An impartial observer vrill ha. e to admit that the Maur/^i'i 
adminirtrauon was not onl) a very eSlcieat and lucces'Gjl 
but also much in advance ofitstm". During the anctoJt India 0 
period. India was pierLaps mon eSce-ntlv adm;mr*er<^ und-r il « 
Mauryan 



CHAPTER XVI 

HISTORICAL SURVEY OF ADMINISTRATIONS: 
PARTH : POST-MAURYAN PERIOD 

SECTION 1 

THE DARK PERIOD, 200 B. C. TO 3 OO A. D. 

Wc do not possess detailed information about the different 
kingdoms that flourished in India from c. 200 B. C. to 300 
A. D., and so can give only a very imperfect picture of their 
administration. There were a number of Indian dynasties 
ruling at this time like t he Ailas^ the Suhgas, the Kanv as and 
the Satavahanas ; there were also foreign houses like those of 
the Indo-Greeks, th e Indo-Scythians, the Indo-Parth ians and 
tHc~Kushanas. But the administrative structure of the latter 
did not differ in any vital and important points from that of 
the former. Foreign rulers came under the powerlul influence 
of the Indian political thought ; Rudradaman, the 3rd ruler 
of the Scythian house of Western India had assiduously studied 
the Indian science of polity (arthavidyd); he asserts that his 
officials were pDSsessing the necessary qualifications of amalyas 
(amatyagunas) and is proud to point out that he had refrained 
from the imposition of benevolences pranaya) and forced labour 
(vishti). It is clear that though a foreigner, Rudradaman 
had completely assimilated Indian political theories and was 
anxious that his administrative structure should conform to 
the traditional Indian type. 

The institutions of the foreigners had, however, some in- 
fluence upon the Indian administrative usage. Chandragupta 
and' Asoka were content to call themselves mere Rajas ; the 
Mauryan queens like Charuvaki were Known as m'fere Ranis ; 
Kanishka on the other hand styled himself as Maharaja- 


r. Kanishka of the Ara inscription had taken the title kaTsora, it did not 
become popular in India. 
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rajatiraja devaputra * Qpccm began to be called agramahishis 
and mahadevis Hmdu kings and qieens did not adopt these 
titles during this period The title devapuira sho%\s how the 
theory of the divinity of the king was making a rapid progress 
under the Kushana auspices , the emperors of this dynasty 
started building temples at Mathura in honour of their dead 
predecessors following the Roman practice on the bank of the 
Tiber Manu who flourished during this period describes the 
king as a great deity (jtwhaU daxiUi^ 

An interesting practice popularised by the Scythian rulers was 
the system of dvcirajya TTiis practice was not unknown to the 
Hindu polity (sec ante p 38) but was rather rare Under the 
Sakas and the Parthians, the king and ^e' heir apparent both 
ruled with almost equal powen As instances of this dvatrajya 
we may refer to the joiftt rule of Spalyriscs and Azes Hagana 
and Hagacnasha, Gondopharnes and Gad -md Kanishka II 
and Huvishka Under the Western Kshatrapas the Cithet 
usually ruled as Mahakshatrapa simultaneously with his heir 
apparent as Kshatrapa both issuing coins in their own names 
In the dvatrajya administration, the junior member seems to-have 
exercised greater powers than those conceded to Yuvaraja by the 
Hindu polity Some queens like Nayanika of the Satavahana 
dynasty used to act as regents during the minority of their sons 
The powers of ihi* king were on the increase there was nc 
revival of a popular assembly like the iamtli of the Vedic penod 
In the centre, the power was vested in the kuig and the mmistry 
the latter being responsible only to the former Ministers wen 
known as maiuaektoas and karmasitchvas under Rudradaman I 
Among the specific ministers only the treasurer known as 
Koshthtagarika or Bhandagarika figures m our records * Other 
of course must have existed though they do not figure in on 
records The sccretanat continued to function as in the earlic 
period and used to serve as the link between the Central Govern 
ment on the one hand and Provincial and District administration 
on the other It received the reports from the latter, and aftc 
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considering them,, used to communicate to them the decisions 
of the former. 

The general machinery of the provincial, district and town 
administrations remained the same. The foreign rulers changed 
the designations or titles of some offices ; thus the provincial 
governor was called Kshatrapa or Mahakshtrapa under the 
Sakas and the Kushanas, the district officer probably as meridarh 
and the military commandant as strategos under the Greeks. 
These designations however did not become popular in India, 
for the foreign rulers themselves were being rapidly Indianised. 
Rudradaman, the 3rd ruler of the Saka house in Western 
India, took pride in- his ability to write elegant and chaste 
Sanskrit. 

There was not much departure from the earlier tradition 
m the general administrative structure. Senior officials con- 
tinued to be known as Mahamatras and RaJjukas ; the Sata- 
vahanas had a Sramana-mahamatra at Nasik and the Rajjukas 
were working in Central India under the Suiigas and in Kar- 
natak under the Chutu Satakarnis.® The cadre of the Amatyas, 
corresponding to the present I. A. S., continued to supply 
high officers in the different departments of the administration. 
Ayama, the minister of Mahakshatrapa Nahapana, was an 
Amatya, as also Kuplaipa, the viceroy of Gujarat under 
Rudradaman. Under the Satavahanas private secretaries 
to kings and treasures were' also Amatyas.^ The officers in 
charge of Govardhana and Mamala districts belonged to the 
same cadre.® The royal donor of the gilt of a tank and monas- 
tery at Banavasi had entrusted the work of the c.'iccution of her 
project to Amatya Khadasati, who probably belonged to the 
engineering department, as he is c-^pressly described as the 
superintendent of ^vorks {kainmatilika) The Ainatyas were as 
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ubiquiotoas iii the administration at this F>cnod as they were 
m the Maury an age 

To return to territorial divisions, Rashtra or Desa denoted the 
province and Ahara or Vishaya the district But sometimes 
these terms were used mdiscnmmatcly, thus Salavahani rashtra 
was also called SataBdkani-dhara The chief officer over Rashtra 
was called Rashtrapati or Rashtnka , he belonged to the 
cadre of the Amatyas Sometimes, however, he used to belong 
to the military cadre, as was the case with Mahadandanayaka 
Sndhara, the governor of Malwa under the Western Kslia- 
trapas The special designation of the district officers does 
not occur , thev arc referred to merely as Amatyas to tvliose 
cadre they belonged Sometimes however thev were military 
officers, as was the case with Saiavah'inl Ahara at the end ol the 
Satavihana rule ^ It may however be noted that the members 
of the Amatyi cadre also supplied military and naval officers 
under the Mauryas Piobably a certain amount of military tnm 
ing was compulsory for all the members of the Amatya sen ice 

Grama or village continued to be the smallest admimstra* 
tive unit, Its headman was known as Griimani, Gr&mOca, or 
Grameyakaor Gramabhojaka He was assisted in the ariminiS' 
tration by a council of elders, Grama mahattaras, as m the 
earlier period 

Bhdga (land tax) mlka (customs) and bah (extn imposi 
tions) arc the mam taxes reftrred to in tht Junagid inscrip. 
tion of Rudmdainan They weie paid m casli oi kind 
Benevolences {prana\a\ and forced liboiir (vahtt) wtre rr'Oittd 
to by hss suiipiiloiis rulers Tht anny, the genera! adminis- 
tration ail 1 tlic royal household must have required the lion’s 
share of the stale revenues There is howtver tvidence to <hou 
that a considerable part of the state’s income w\s spent on 
charity to temples and monasteries, help to learned men and the 
construction of the works of public utility flic extensive 
chanties of Ushavadata, the son in Hvv of king Nvhap.itn, 
are a pointer in this direction 


Nfykadoni Inscription t I \ 1 \ , 1x5 
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pencxl ((, 300 lo 550 AD) Quraccount wiH be based mainly 
upon the Gupta mscnptioas, but it 'vtll be supplemented here 
and there b\ the records of the coniemporarv dynasties as well 


Only a few republics lingered in the Gupta period in the 
Punjab and Rajputana The prtnapa! ones among them were 
the Madras m the Ccniril Ptiiijah, the Kunmdas in theKangra 
valley, the Yaudhrva s in the suiith eastern Punjab, the Ar^una- 
yanas in Agrajaipur tract and the 'Vfalavis in Central Rajas- 
than The Prarjunas, the Samk aniksas , the Kakas and the 
Abhiras flourishc3Tn Central India , they uere very small m 
Size The Lichchhavis had probably a repubhean constitution, 
but it had almost glided into monarchy by c 300 A D The 
head of the SanakJnIka republic had the title Maharaja 
The head of the Vaudheya republic also, who >vas its com 
mander-m-chief \s well, enjoyed the title of Mah&rSja , but 
he was elected ^ No republic of the age permitted its head to 
put his name or bust upon its coinage 

The republics completely disappear from ourMcw after d. 
400 A D The circumstances responsible for this devclopntent 
have been already explained before (pp 137*8) 


Hereditary monarch) was the prevailing type of government 
during this period The title Maharaj3dbiraja adapted from 
the Kushana title Rajaliraja, became well established during 
this period in the case of mighty rulers of northern India Early 
Gupta kings tike Gupta and Ghatotkeha were designated simply 
as Maharajas , from the time of Chandragupfa I the higher 
talc of Maharajadhiraja began to be claimcd^^fMrly rulers m 
the Maukhari dynasty use the simple title Maharaja, from the 
time of Hanavarman, however, they adopt the grander epithet 
Maharajadhiraja In south India this title did not become 
very common , it is on rare occasions that the Pallava kings 
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use the title Maharajadhiraja or its variant Dharmamahardjadhi- 
raja. 

The doctrine ol the divinity of the king became more popular 
in this period. "Samudragupta is described as God come to live 
upon this earth, and the ICadmaba and Salahkyayana rulers as 
fifth Lokapalas or divine protcctors.= No king, however, 
could claim either in fallibility o r^ au tocrati c powers on account 
of their divinity. Smritis and inscriptions of this period emphasise 
that a king can become a successful ruler only if he waits upon 
the elders, studies tl^ii art of government and cultivate^ighteouS' 
ness. Haughty, irreligious and tyrannical kings are held to 
public opprobrium in the records of our period. ^ Gupta inscrip- 
tions arc silent about the nature of the training given to the 
prince, but thc^^^amb^ij^riptions tell us how an ideal king 
was expected to have his body well built by various military 
exercises including rid mg h orses and elephants, and his intellect 
sharpened and vicw-poIru"nt>eralise 3 r"By~tire’'s'tudy of different 
science.* The eldest son, trained on the above lines, was usually 
selected as Yuvaraja; on rare occasions the choice fell upon a 
younger son. Junior princes were usually appointed governors.: 
thus Govindagupta, probably a younger brother of Kumara- 
gupta I, was his governor in Malwa.^' It was only on rare occa- 
sions that the kingdom was divided* to accommodate the con- 
flicting claims of contending princes. This probably happened 
in the case of the Gupta empire during the latter half of the 
ijtl^entury and in the case of the Vakataka kingdom after 
tf^dcath of emperor Pravarasena,^^ 325 A. D. In both 
cases the conscauenccs were far from beneficial. 

In the Gupta administration, the Yuvaraja had his sepa- 
rate establishment, both civil and military. We may presume 


'TTgrmrtfl All.ihabuil //ro/ai/i, (?. 7. /, 111.5! 

a. /. A., V. 15 ; t:. ^34 ^ 
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that he could issue orders to the heads of the provincial (»overn 
metits with the consent of the emperor If the king in-is old a 
good deal of the administrative work svouldfall upon the heir 
apparent, as was the case towards the end of the 
Kumaragupta I 

Qjjcens and princesses do not seem to have taken any active 
part in the administration iCumaradevi vsas probably "v rc 
gnant queen, but does not seem to have taken any acrf^^T part 
in the administration of her husband Chandragypta I The 
same stems to have been the case with Dhruvadcvi, the famous 
crowned queen of Chandragupta 11 Dowager queens however 
were ol^en assuming the reins of administration during the mi 
nority of their sons , the instance of Prabhavatigupta, the 
daughter of Chandragupta II and queen of the Vakataka king 
Rudrasena II, is a well known one in our period 


POVSTBS OF THE KMU 


Kings were, as usual, the centre of all military, political, 
administrative and judicial powen They no doubt governed 
with the assistance of a ministry bm the ulumite responsibility 
of a final decision rested with Acrti fhey i^crt often they own 
commanders*in chief and usra to lead impoitant military cam- 
paigns, as was dene by Samudr agupt a, Chandragupta II and 
Skandagupta^^'^Tjftll viccrTJ7!r*govcnion and important niibtaty 
and cmToiScers were appomted by, and responsible to them 

G ^e secretariat at ili'- capiiakworked under their personal direc- 
tion and supervision, undvflic provincial governors and tbeir 
officTs were undc^ their control and guidance ^^^^Thcy distri- 
buted titles and favours in recognition of m*Titonous service or 
literary and artisuc worTcs oT distinction To all appearance, 
kings were thus almost autocratic rulers, but in reality the cate 
was considerably different They shared their powers with 
ministers and other high officers who, though npt theoretically 
responsibl'* to the peoole, were expected to control the king, 
if he was acting against the established laws and customs.^ 
Large powers were also delegated to local bodies like the village 
Panchayats and town counals. which 
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and powerful after c, 400 A. D. Almost all functions of the 
government, except that of determining foreign policy and declar- 
ing and terminating a war, were discharged through the agency 
of the local bodies, where the .representatives of the locality 
had a powerful vo^ce^'^No doubt, there was no central popular 
assembly like the modern parliament ; nevertheless people did 
not suffer from the evil consequences of autocracy owing to the 
above delegation of large powers to the local bodies. Smritis 
and epigraphs of our period emphasise that a good king should 
be particularly careful in winning popularity among his subjects 
by respecting their wishes and promoting their welfare,* and 
there is every reason to believe that the rulers lived up 
to this ideal, Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien seems to be para^ 

phrasing the language of some of the inscriptions of our age 
when he describes hov/ the people under the Gupta rule were 
virtuo us, ha ppy and prosperous, and had no occasions to comp]^ 
lain against the autocracy or high handiness of the government/ 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

The Gupta records throw very little light on the nature of ' 
the machinery of the pentral Govenunen tj We may, however, 
well presume that it was' under the general s^upervision of^a 
Chief Secretary called Sarvadhykasha in the contemporary 
PalTavapVlkamka and Kadamba administrations. The ^ecret^f ■ 
riat in the capital accommodated a number of departments. 
Each office had its own seal with which its communications were 
invariably stamped for authentication. We have discovered 
the seals of several officers like those of Ku maram atyas, Dan- 
danayakas, Balad hikar anikas, etc. The routine business was 
transacted by each minister on his own responsibility, but im-’ 
portant matters were referred to the whole couned^resided 

1. Purohita ( chief priest ), Senapati ( eommander-in-chief ), ministers, 
ambassadors and spies are referred to as -constituting ‘The Great Five- 
fold Group’ in early Tamil literature, Muduraikkanji, II. 49 . 9 > 5 * 0 - I hey 
must obviously have exercised considerable inflimnce over the king. 

2. Cf. * 7 . . 4 ., V. 51 

7.4., V, 51; see also £, i., VII, 235 c , „ 

Gf, Legge; A Record Buddhist Kingdoms, Chap. XVI with verses 6.21-23 
ofthe Junagadh inscription of Skandagupta, C. 7 . 7 ., Ill, 58. ff. 
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over by the king Orders were issued by the government m 
writing When on tour kings often used to pass oral orders, 
but they were noted by private secretaries on ^uty and com- 
municated to the central secretariat for proper recording and 
appropnate action The Gupta period term for private secretary 
Rahasi-niyukta looks like an exact translation of the corres. 
ponding English word People seeking audience were ushered 
in by officers known as Pratiharas or Mahapratiharas ivho 
were m charge of the court ceremonial. 

The military department was the most important depart- 
ment under the direct chaise of the king or th«* Xiivarajar^ 
There were a large numbe'" of Ma hasenapat is working under the 
king, probably posted in the different parts of the empire 
Mahadah^anayaka, who belonged to the next lower grade, 
appears to have corresponded to the Lieute nant-Gen eral of the 
modern age JDan^anayakas were probably of the rank of 
coloo'U yTne army had different quarte r masters, (RanabhSnda _ 
gSnkas^ndseals of some of them have been found The fight- 
ing force was divided into infantry, c avalr y and e lephan t corps, 
the officers of the latter two branches were known as Asvapatis 
Mahist apatis, Pil upatu , Mahapilupaiis -^Soldiers were ^ pro- 
vided with armours and fought with weapons hkc a^^vs, si^ds 
battle axes, spears, etc. Our records do not refer to the '^bu 
lancc corps, but it must have existed The general structure 
of the military admimslration did not differ much from that of 
the Maury an age / 

The foreign minister figuro in several Guina records 
he however appears under a new name Mahisandhivigrahika, 
which IS no doubt more majestic than the old title DQ^a/^i- 


worked in close cooperation with th^^ military department. He 
must have been the busiest minister in the early Gupta period > 
when Samudragupta and Chandragupta ivere planning theif 
campaigns In the noj^ffthc soutji^nd the wes^/ Which kmg- 
aoms were to be annexed and which m ere to be permitted 1o 
remain in the feudatory status was to be determined by thiS 
department Mahasandhivigrahika had several ^andhivigro- 


htkas under him to assist him i 
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The designation of the head of the police department is not 
known. D andapagik as.. referred to in the seals from Vai^ali, 
were probably officers of the police of the status of the modern 
police supcrintcndentsp/tSrdinary members of the police force 
were probably ki\d\vTias Chata and Bhata. 


The Revenue department was in charge of the collection of 
eaxes and revenues, which were paid partly i n rash and partlv 
iii ki nd. The government had to maintain bjg granaries at 
scYeral places. Forces and mines, which were state properties, 
were probably administered by. the Revenue department. The 
administration of the waste Ianc[s^ which also were owned by the 
State, was left in charge of the municipal boards'^or the villagc| 
councils in whose jurisdiction they were ^tuated. 

The Judicial depanment is not meritioned in contemporai'y 
records, biit its remarkable development during our p>eriod 
can be inferred by the cv'idcnce afforded by Smritis like those of 
Narada and Brihaspati, written at about this time. Rules 
afe^ut plaints,^ writt en st atements, relativ e • impor tance of docu- 
mentary and oral eviden ce, res-judteata etc., as disclosed in these 
works, arc more developed and advanced than those in the 
Arlhasas^a ^ The Judicial department was presided m'crby.the._. 
Chie f Justice who was assisted by a number of cit y and town 
judges The seals of the office of the Nyayadhikarana, Dhar- 
madhikarana and Diiarmaiasan^hikarana that were found at 
Nalanda^ and ValSali obviously belonged to the courts of these 
judges. 

The Ecclesiastical department was in charge of another 
minister, probably called Purodha^pc Pandita. This officer^ 
does not figure in our recofdsTTjut his subordinates Vinayasthi- 
tisthapakas are known from their seals. They seem to have 
discharged functions similar to those of the Dharmamahamatras 
, of Afoka, xtiz. regulation of public morals, supervision of charity 
and temples and promotion oEbd^cation. 

Trade and industry depanmem was under another minister. 

He is not mentioned in our records, but his subordinate officers 
Drarigikas, figure in contemporary inscriptions. Tliis depart- 
ment^vas probably in charge of roads and r^4iouses also- 
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SUPERIOR SERVICES 

The Guptas had a superior civil service, corresponding to 
the TJi R-anrl I A S of the modern times The members of 
this Service were knou n as RnmarafflStyas^^cholars had once 
thought that Kumaramatyas were ministers to the princes 
of the blood-royal, but a careful analysis of the cpigraphical 
evidence shows that such was not the case Harishen a, the 
lorcign minister of Samudragupta, and ^dcharasvamm and 
Prithivishena, the ministers of Kumaragupta I, were working 
directly under the emperors, but arc still dweribcd asKumara* 
matyas District officer s in Punejravardhana were styled as 
Kumaramatyas nay, sometimes they are seen to 150 the subor- 
dinates of Mahadand^ayakas also It is clear that Kumara- 
matyas worked sometimes as the district offiters, sometimes as 
government secretaries and were oftel^■IS^omoted to the posts of 
ministers and generals They thus resembled the Amatyas of the 
Vfaurya and Satavihana administration who hUed similar^^^pbsts 
Why the term | Cumira Vas prehxed to their designation m this 
period IS difficuRToUnderstand They were so called probably 
because they were Amat^a^mce their youth, i e since the time 
of joining servn^^They were thus members of a superior service 
since recruitment and corresponded to the officers of the ICS 
and I A S grades of the modem time Seals refer to Yuvaraja- 
padiya-Kumaramatyas and E aramabhattarakapad iva_Kumar- 
amatyas, they seem to be the officers of this cadre attached to the 
office of the hcir-ajJparcnt and the emperor. The designation 
KiynarSmatya bcca^’c fairly“popuIai^ we find the officers 
of this designation existing in Kathi awar under the Maitnkas 
of Valabhi and in some local dynast^ of Orissa* 

PROVINCLAL AND DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION* 

Provinces of the Gupta empire were known as Desas* or 
Three of these arc referred to m our records, Sura- 
'lura^^^Wd and An^rvedi (the territory between the Yamuna 
aniflhe 'Narmada) Y'we may well presume that Pancliala, Kaij, 

I C I /.Jir i6o t /.XXIII aoi.Xl aStJrj 
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Ko^ala, Magadha and Vanga may have been among the 
remaining provinces of the empire. Thejunagad inscription 
of Skandagupta shows that the viceroys of the provinces were 
appointed by the emperor himseJf. They had tb m?ainlain Jaw 
and order and protect tiieir territory againsf "outside attacks. 
They were to develop their provinces by constructing and re- 
pairing works of public utility like tanks and roads and strengthen'; 
the foundations of the empire by promoting public confidence 
by their good and efficient administration. They could appoint 
their Subordinate officers. Probably they had branches of al- 
most all the departments working at their centre;'^ Whether 
they had provincial ministries as under the Maiuyas, we do noT” 
know. 


Prorinces were divided into Bhuktis which appear to have 
comprised of two or three districts; the latter were called Visha- 
yas. Pund ra\*ardhana-bhu kti included the districts of 
DinajpuT^hd Rajashahi in nor thern Beng al, Magadha-bhukti 
of the districts of Gaya and Patna ; Tira-bhukti included moh of 
die Tirhut division of the present day. Bhuktis were in charge 
of officers kno\\’n as Uparikas, who were appointed by and res-- 
ponsiblc to the emperor himself. They often had the tide Maha- / 
raja, probably when they were scions of the earlier luling famili^/ 
Vishayas were governed by Vishayapatis Yvho were appointed 
sometimes by the Uparaikas, zfnd sometimes by the emperor. 
Several scalings of the officers' of the Vishayas and Bhuktis have 
been foundj which had once sealed confident]^ despatches sent 
from their offices. It is difficult to state whether in^ the Gupta . 
empire there were any administrative divisions "’interi'cning 
bcuveen the Vishaya and towns and villages comprised within 
it. ^hey are not mentioned in Gupta inscriptions, but figure 
in’iater records. IVc have already seen that they existed in the 
the Mauryan administration. Their non-occuirencc in Gupta 
records is probably accidental. 

The subordinate staff of the district administration consisted 
of officers described as Vuktas, Niyukta?, Vyapritas, and 


1. The first two of these dcsfgnadons were in use under the Maory.i* 
also, as shown already- 
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kfitas in our records, they served as links betwen the distnct 
and the village Officers of the police, forest and trade depart- 
ments probably worked under them 

There is ample evidence supplied by the Dam odarpur 
plates toshow that the office ofthcVi’hayipati was vv ell organised 
and used to keep careful records files The officer m charge 
of the records was called PustapSla , his jrecords could show the 
precise dimensions of bands, both cultivated and uncultivated, 
Situated within his jurisdiction Even when waste lands were 
proposed to be sold by the central government, the district 
authorities had to be consulted In some cases copper plates 
granting such lands bear the seals of the distnct admmistration 
as a proof of its concurrence 

NON OFFICIAX. DISTRICT COUNCIU 

There was no body like the Central Parliament in the Gupta 
administration to voice the views of the people at the capital 
But there is evidence to show that there were distri ct coun cils 
to advise and assist the distnct adipt^i^tration , this seems to 
have been an administrativ e of the age This council 

consisted of the c hief banker,, the chief trade r, the chief artisan, 
the chi ef Kayasth a (writer) and several other members ' 'irfe 
Fand pur plate III shows that the district council often consisted 
oTabout ao members, some of whom lik e Kulasva gim and 
Subhadeva were Brahmanas, some like Ghoshachandra and 
GunaChandra were non Brahmins Members of this non 
official council were called Vishayamahaltaras Seals of the 
councils ofVishaya mahattaras^avc bechjouncT at'Nalanda 

How the members of the Vishayamahattara council were 
selected or elected is not slated m the Gupta records The 
terms Prathama^resthin and Prathamasarthavaha suggest that 
very ^roBaBIy^he~^ilds of the bankei? and traders were re- 
presented by their preSKfents As far qs the remaining members 
of the council are concerned, it would appear that difTcrcnt 
classes were represented by those persons among them ivho 
had acquired a pre-emment status by their age experience and 
character — 
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1 he village administration was in charge of a headman de- 
''ignalcd as a Gramcyaica or a Gramadhyaksha. He had a clerk 
to ^vork under him to keep the records. The headman was 
assisted in his work by a non-official council. The members 
f>f this body' were known as MahaflaraT under the Vakatakas 
and Pallnvas and probably had the same designation under the 
Guptas. The village councils were kno'ftm as|ji;napada^ in the 
Gupta .administration. A large number of village "janapada 
seals liave been roiinti at Nalanda^bclonging to the Gupta 
period. Letters sent to outsiders communicating the deci- 
sions of the village councils were usually stamped with their 
seals. Fherc is no indication as to how the members of the 
vnllagc Janapadas were selected ; the term Mahattara would 
suggest that senior persons of the different classes, who had 
acquired a pre-eminent status by their character, experience and 
.'igo, were elevated to the village council by general approval. •. 

The village council looked after the village defence, settledl^' 
village disputes, organised works of public utility, acted as a 
trustee for minors, collected government revenues and paid 
ihem into the treasury. Village lands were carefully measured 
and the boundaries were accurately fixed. Villages were pro- 
tected by walls and ditches. Agriculture was the main occupa- 
tion of the villagers, but each village had its own complement 
of wcavci-s, potters, carpentefs, oil-pressers and gold-smiths. 

An officer named Purapala was m charge of the towi ad- 
ministration; he corresponded to the Nagaravyavaharkas of the 
Maury'.an age. He often belonged in the cadre of the Kumara- 
matyas. Very probably he also was assisted by a popular 
coutrcil similar to the village council in composition and functions. 
Gupta records show that the townsmen of the age were particular 
about water supply, town halls, recreation gardens, etc.^ and 
the tov/n councils took the necessary steps to satisfy their expecta? 
tions. Most of tlie towns were protected by walls and moats. 


I* C. /, HI.,,. 
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TAXATION 

It IS unlortunalc that Gupta records should suppl) very 
little information about the taxation Wl may, however, well 
presume that the taxes current under other contemporarj 
dynasties like the Vakataxas and the Ktdambas were also 
imposed by the Guptas Land tax was the mam source of 
government revenue It was known as Bhagakara in some 
localities and Udrauga in others , its incidenct varied from 
i6 to 25% It was usually collected in kind Octroi duties 
were another important source of revtnue, ilicy ucrc collected 
both in kind and cash Excise taxes had to be paid on oil 
cloth and similar commodities States claimed ownership in 
waste lands, forests, pastures and mines and derived consioerablc 
income by letting them out or seUing their produce When the 
tounng ofneers of the state visited villages, the public had to 
provide them the necessary rations and transport fret of cost 

OENFRAI REVIEW 

Ihe Gupta admimsiraiion was on the whole well organised, 
both at the centre and in the provinces The lentril Secretariat 
worked efTicicnt!) and could kerp itself well informed about the 
happenings in the districts and villages Oral oiders of kings 
given during tours were verified and recorded Lands were 
carefully measured and there was an accurate record of ihetT*^ 
ownership 

Gupta government could secure safety to us subjects both 
from foreign invasions and internal disturbances lor a long time 
As observed by the Chinese pilgrim. Fa Hicn, u did not put^ 
restrictions on the movements of people unless they endangered 
public safety In the administration oI criminal law there 
was a happy combination of justice and humanity, criminals 
were punished promptly but the punuhments were not^^Kumar 

Apart from maintaining law and order, ihe giitfcrnmcot 
developed the resources of the country as well Its trade dc 
partment no doubt collected octroi duties, but also pruinotix] 
commerce by securing safety of roads and by establishing v 
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currency of international standard. Mines and forests were 
developed. Agriculture was promoted by the construction and 
repairs of tanks and reservoirs; and the state afforded faciUties 
by bringing waste lands under cultivation. Its activities were 
probably as diverse a"? those of the Mauryan state. The non- 
mention of some of the Mauryan departments seems to be acci- 
dental. Thus the superintendent of the mint {Lashanadayaksha) 
of the Arthasaslxa^ does not figure in Gupta records, but no student 
of numismatics can dissent from the view that the mint depart- 
ment of the Guptas, which issued the most artistic coins of 
the ancient period, must have been much more extensive 
and well organised than that of the Mauryas, which issued only 
the punch-marked coins. 

Government, however, was not content merely with pro- 
moting material prosperity of its citizens ; it tried to promote 
their moral and spiritual welfare also by appointing sepecial re- 
lierious insoectors. Donees of Brahmadeya villages were par- 
ticularly required to set high moral standards, so as to become 
an example to others. State extended its patronage impar- 
tially to Hinduisnj, Buddhism and Jainism. Though there is 
no direct evidence upon the point, we can well presume that the 
Gupta state tried to keep an even balance between the conflict- 
ing interests of the different classes. 

There was no central parliament to control the king and 
ministers, but traditional rules about their duties and the high 
ideals that were placed-, before them in semi-religious works were 
sufficiently effective to curb tyrannical tendencies. Government, 
moreover, was remarkably decentralised, and most of its functions 
were transferred to the district administration. In the district 
headquarters, the officers of the central government were assist- 
ed and controlled by popular councils of Mahattaras, whose 
concurrence was necessary even if the state wanted to sell the waste 
•land of its own. Villages had their own councils, which func- 
tioned as corporate bodies and administered all the branches ol 
its administration, including the settlement of civil disputes and 
the collection of taxes,- 

Peoplewere virtuous, rich and prosperous ; cities were teem- 
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mg with population The poor and the sick were offered free 
relief and mediane in hospitals and charitable institutions 
Peace and prosperity secured by the government led to nch 
and remarkable development of art, literature, phiJosoph> 
and science The admmistration had thus promoted both 
moral and material progress of the people 

SECTION nij 

In the post'Gupta peru^, India became duided into a 
number of small kingdoms and it is not possible to review their 
administrations separately in a kook of the present size Nor is 
it necessary to do so, for the administration became more or less 
stereo typed after e 500 A D \Vc shall first give a brief account 
of the administration of Harshavardhans* during c 600 to 650 
A D and that of the Rashpkutas for the Deccan during e 750 
to xoooA D and then give a general picture of north Indiar 
and south Indian administration of the later period. 

) /- ADMINtSTRATION UNDER HARSHAVARDHANA 

^ For getting a glimpse of the admmtttration under Harsha 
we have to rely mainly upon the account of Yuan Chwang 
and the narrative ofBana m the Harjhachant Both these, though 
good in their own way, are senously inadequate from the view 
point of the historian of the administration Only two official 
inscriptions of this king have been found so far 

The king continued to be the pivot of the administration 
Like Afoka and Kauiilya, Haish<* held that the head of the 
state must constantly exert himself m order to keep the admmis 
tration eifiaent Yuan Chwang says that Harsha was mdefa* 
tiguable and the day was too short for him, and we can well 
believe his statement The Chinese pilgrim’s observation that 
the king s day was divided into three penods of which one was 
devoted to the affairs of the state and two to those of religion 
was probably true of the evening of the king’s life only , during 
his youth, when he was engaged m incessant wars, things must 
have been quite different 

Like Aloka Harsha believed m the 
tours , if there was any irregularity, ’ » 
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‘in the manners of the people of the cities’ he went amongst 
them. His inspection tours, however, were not confined to 
the urban areas only ; rural areas received equal attention. 
The king naturally suspended his inspection work during the rainy 
season, when it is difficult to tour ; in the fair weather, he visited 
as many places as possible, not residing long at any one place, 
but having temporary buildings created for his residence at each 
place of sojourn. During these halts the local gentry and 
villagers had easy access to the king and used to report their 
grievances and press for their local needs.® 

Pomp and glorj- continued to be associated with royalt>. 
When the king was on march, he was accompanied by a long 
retinue carrying golden drums, one strike being beat at every 
Siep. The royal chamberlain regulated the audience. 

The king continued to be assisted by a council of ministers. 
This is not referred to in the inscriptions of Harsha, but the 
Chinese pilgrim describes how the vacant Maukhari throne of 
Kanauj was formally oflered to Harsha by its ministers. A 
special meeting was held for the purpose at which the premier, 
while addressing his colleagues said, ‘The destiny of the nation 
is to be fixed today. I propose tliat Harsha assume the royal 
authority ; let each one give his opinion on the matter, what- 
ever he thinks’. When an agreement was reached upon this 
point, Harsha was offered the crown with these words, ‘Reign 
then with .glory over the land, conquer the enemies of your 
country, wash out the insults laid on your kingdom’. This 
incident will show that ministers e.xcrcised considerable powei-s 
and authority in the Maukhari administration, especially when 
there was a break in the government and we may well presume 
that ministry wielded considerable influence under Harsha 
.also. Unfortunately, however, our sources give us no information 
about the ministry' of Harsha and its functioning. 

As usual, there was a well organised secretariat at the capital. 

The Inspector ^neral of the Government Records figures in 


i. Wafers On /ua'i Chwang, 1 . p. 341 
a, Hviltfn harit. Ir., p. 2o8 ' 

3. Witters b p- 343 ’. 
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the Bansekhra plate as MahSkshapatalddknta The supenor 
civil service was probably manned by Kumaramatyas, from 
whose cadre the district and sccrctanat officers and ministers 
were selected The centre had its own inspecting officcrsi Its 
communications were carried by royal messengers, who are 
described as dirgkSdhvagas in the Harshacharil This work refers 
to an officer called sanagatakt^ he was probably a member 
of the secret service department, which figured so prohiinently 
in the Mauryan administration 1 . appears that most of the 
senior officers were paid not in cash but by assignments of 
lands, villages and ciues ^Ministers of state and common 
officials,’ says Yuan Chwang, *all have their portion of land 
and are maintained by cities assigned to them’ , government 
servants of the lower grades were paid in cash or land accordmg 
to their work * Harsha’s administration thus was the forentnner 
of the feudal system that became popular m northern India a 
little later 

Our onginal sources supply information only about t>so of 
the departments of the government , the Foreign department 
and the Army department , the chief of the former department 
was known as MahisatuihttngTahadhtknla and its inaimbent was 
a penon named Avanti at the time when the Hanhachant was 
written This office must have been very busy in the early 
days of Harsha, when he was engaged in incessant warfare 
The latter presupposed a strong military force The army 
consisted of tne infantry, the cavalry and elephant and camel 
corps According to Yuan Chwang ‘Harsha’s cavalrv was 
1,00 000 strong and the elephant corps consisted of 60,000 ele- 
phants’ The latter figure seems to be exaggerated, for even the 
Maurva empire possessed an elephant corps ol 9000 only 
The horses for tie cavalry were rccniiled fiom Sindh, Persia 
and Kamboja The infantry must have been several lakhs strong. 
Its exact .strength is not referred to in our rciordsi Ordinary 
toldters werd called chatas and hkatoj, cavalri cfficcn, 

I HaiihAckan, p 57 

3. Wattert, 1 , 176 7 
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brihadaivaoara and infantry officers, baladkikHtas and mahabalddhi- 
kritas. The commandcrdn-chief was called mahdsenapati. 

The kingdom of Harsha was divided into provinces, divi- 
sions, districts and sub-divisions. Neither the number of pro- 
vinces nor the designations of their governors are known. 
The Harshacharit probably refers to them in a vague way when 
it refers to the appointments of governors of people [lokapalas) 
in different directions.^ Provinces were divided into Bhuktis ; 
the Bhukti of Ahichchhatra is referred to in the Madhuvan and 
Bansekhra plates of Harsha and it probably comprised of modern 
Rohilkhand In the kingdom of Harsha, as in the Gupta empire, 
the Bhukti corresponded to the modem Commissioner’s division. 

Bhukti was subdivided into Vishayas, which were probably 
of the size of the modern district. The Vishayas of Kundadhani 
and Angadiya were included in the Bhukti of Ahichchhatra, 
The Vishayas comprised of a number of Pathakas, which pro- 
bably corresponded to the modern Tehsil or TaJuka. Whether 
any smaller division intervened betv/een the Pathaka and the 
village we do not know. The village government was in the 
charge of a headman called Gramakshapatalika, who v/as 
assisted by a number of clerks designated as Kaianikas. The 
village council is not referred to in our records, but its non- 
occurrence is probably accidental. 

We get little information about the taxation of the period. 
Harsha’s copper plates refer to three taxes, bkdga, hiranya and 
bait. The first of diese is obviously the land tax paid in kind, 
the second refers to taxes paid in cash, whether by the farmers 
or by the merchants. What particular taxes are referred to by 
the term bait, it is difficult to say. The long-established ferry 
tax was in vogue. Taxes on merchandise varied witli its 
weight and measure. The Chinese pilgrim states that the 
taxation was light and forced service was sparingly used. But 
when one considers how Harsha was for a long time engaged 
in warfare and v/as maintaining a huge army, one is inclined 
to doubt the literal truth of the above statement. 
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It appears that Harsha’s government was not keepmg that 
kind of elaborate register of men and cattle, which was main- 
tained by the Mauryan admimstrat.on , for Yuan Chwang 
states that families were not registered The statement of the 
Chinese pilgrim, ‘As the government is generous, official require- 
ments arc few Everybody keeps to his hereditary occupation 
and attends to his patnmony* seems to suggest that the govern- 
ment of Har*ha was following a louses fairs policy, as compared 
to the Mauryan administration 

We may well believe Yuan Chv/ang when he states that 
Harsha was just in his administration and punctihous in the 
discharge of his duties * It appears that the cultural activities 
received generous patronage , for the Chinese pilgrim states, 
*Of the royal land, there is a fourfold division One part u 
for the expenses of the government and state wonhip, one for 
the endowment of great public servants, one to reward high 
mtellectrial eminence and one for acquiring religious merit by 
gifts to various sects’ * 

The efficiency of Harsha’s government does not compare 
favourably with that of the Mauryan or Gupta administration 
Yuan Chwang no doubt states that as the government was 
honestly adraimstcred, the people lived together on good terras 
and that the criminal class was small * But this appears to be 
a somewhat courtly compliment, because the Chmese pUgnm 
himself was captured by robbers not far from the capital and 
escaped being offered as a sacrifice through an acadental 
natural nhenomenon , a sudden black tempest broke at the nick 
of time, which Inghtencd the robbers The law against the 
crime was severe , prisoners received harsh treatment , they were 
not allowed to shave , they used to have hairy faces ard matted 
beards Punishments were rao’as sanguinary than under the 
Guptas, ‘For offences agamst the social morality and duloyal 
and unfilia! conduct, the punishment is to ait off the nose, or 
an ear or a hand or a foot or banish the offender to another 

1 Watten I p 343 

9 Ih\i I p 1^6 
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country or into wilderness.’^ Fines were imposed for minor 
offences. The severity of the criminal administration no doubt 
liclpcd to keep do\\'n the crime. 

The government of Harsha promoted moral and material 
progress of the people, but it appears that on the whole it was 
neither as efficient as the Gupta administration nor as many- 
sided in its activities as the Mauryan one. 

SECTION IV 

THE RASHTRAKUJA ADMIKIsTRAllON. 

As compared to the Gupta period, we have more considerable 
cpigraphical material to reconstruct the picture of. the Bashtra- 
kiiLi dynasty, which was ruling over the Deccan between c. 
750 to 977 A. D. As the administration had become considerably 
stereotyped by tliis time, we shall refer only to the salientfea- 
turcs of tlic Fashtrakuta govcmm.cnf. The reader can get 
its detailed picture from Part II of my work, The Rashtralcutas 
and Their Times, pp< 135- 268. 

The king continued to be the centre and fountain source 
of all power in the state. His titles were growing more and rnore 
pompous ; in addition to the imperial titles like Maharajadhiraja, 
ParamabhaUarka, etc., he began to assume certain personal titles 
like raining goed things upon the subjects in torrents), 

Akdlavarsha (raining good objects when least expected) , Suvar- 
anvarsha (raining gold) , Vikramavaloka (ofvictoriouslook), 
lunga, (lofty peak of the world), etc. 

The roy^al court and the machinery of the central adminis- 
tration were permanently established at the capital. The em- 
peror used to amend the court regularly, when he was not absent 
on some expedition. Pomp and grandeur befitting a mighty 
empire characterised the appointments at the reception hall. 
In the courtyard outside, military captains were on duty with 
their select platoons of infantry, cavalry, and the war ele- 
phants ; very often elephants and horses captured from the de- 
feated enemies were exhibited there as a visible proof of the 


1 . Beal, Life of Tuan Chwong, p. 73 
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imperial might. Visitors were admitted only by express permi- 
ssion of the royal chamberlain; feudatories and ambassadors 
had to wait in the ante-room until they were ushered in by the 
court officials. The visitor found the emperor seated on an im- 
posing throne, wearing a number of costly jewels and ornaments. 
There was a bodyguard always in attendance. Dancing 
girls added to the charm of the court ; they often gave sldlful 
performances of music and dances to which the elite of the capital 
were invited. Prominent among those regularly present in the 
court were vassal chiefs, fordgn ambassadors, high military 
and civil officers, poets, doctors, astrologers, merchant-princes, 
and guild representatives. 

Kingship as before was hereditary and the crown umally 
passed to the eldest son, who used to be formally installed as 
Yuvaraja, when his training of the type already described 
earlier (p. 85) was over and he had come of age. Usually the 
eldest son was selected as heir apparent, but sometimes, as in 
the case of Govinda III, a younger son was selected if he was 
found to be abler. The fact that Govinda’s accession was 
challenged by his elder brother Stambha and led to a big rising, 
would show that the selection of the eldest brother was regarded 
as norma). We have however some cases of younger princes 
like Dhruva and Govinda IV deposing their elder brothers after 
the tatter’s succession. 

Yuvaraja usually stayed at the capital and helped his father 
to carry on the administration. He used to accompany him on 
important military expeditions ; sometimes he was himself en- 
trusted with them, as was the case with Govinda 11 in 770 A. D. 
Other princei used to be appointed to the posts of ptovindal 
governors, as was the practice also under the Mauryas and 
the Guptas. Under the Rashtrakuta administration princesses 
are rarely seer occupying government posts. The only known 
instance is that of Ghandrabelabba, a daughter of Amogba- 
varsha I, who was administering the Raichur Doab in 837 A. D 
Under the later Chalukyas, the practice of appointing princesses 
to high government posts became very common. Mailadcvl, 
one of the queens of SomeSvara I, AkkSdeW, an elder '* 
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Jayasunha III and Lalcshmide\a, the chief queen ol' Vikrama. 
ditya VI, were holding important administrative charges. 
Under the Rashtrakutas, we get one instance of a crowned 
queen, Silabhatcarika making a land grant without any per- 
mission of her husband Dhruva. Probably the omission of 
king s permission is accidental. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that either Sllabhat^rika or any other crowned consort 
was a regnant queen. 

Succession was frequently accompanied by political upheaval 
in the Rashtrakuta administration; this seems to be the 
reason why male relatives are usually seen acting as regents 
during minority and not dowager queen-mothers. 

The emperor carried on the administration with the hetp 
of a council of ministers . Our records do not supply the names 
of the portfolioe of the various ministers, but to judge from the 
contemporary evidence, it is clear that the ministry must have 
consisted of the prime minister, the foreign minister, the revenue 
minister, the treasurer, the chief justice, the commander-in-chief, 
and the Fhxrohita or royal chaplain. In the modern adminis- 
ti'ation, a minister is a member of government, quite distinct 
from the official who is the head of the department ; in ancient 
times the tw'o posts were often held by the same person. Our 
records are silent about the qualifications of ministers and the 
manner in which they were selected, but we can safely conclude 
that they must have been chosen for their general competence 
and proficiency in political and military matters. Most of the 
ministers were usually also military officers. Some of them, 
like Dalla, the foreign minister of Dhruva,^ enjoyed feudatory 
status, and were also assigned jdgirs. There was, as a rule, 
complete confidence between the emperor and his ministers; the 
latter are often described as the right hand of the former. 

Rashtrakuta records so far discovered do not refer to 
any members of a superior civil serevice like that ol the Amatyas 
under the Mauryas or the Kuniaramatyas under the Guptas. 

1. E.I.X,B9 
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This absence of reference is probably acadcntal TTicre is no 
information available about the manner in which the central 
government exercised supervision over the outlvin^ districts 
and-provmccs But we shall probablv be not wrong in assuming 
that there were ofRccrs of the centra! government under the 
RSshtrakutas, as there certainly were under the earlier adminis- 
trations, who used to go on tours of inspection in the interior. 
Feudatories and distnct officers were often called to the capita] 
to give explanation of their conduct Secret service agents 
were stationed all over the empire to k^ep the central government 
informed of the intentions and actions of provincial and tem- 
tonal administrators 

The Rashtrakuta empire consisted partly of vassal states 
and partly of directly administered areas Important feuda- 
tories like the ru’ers of Southern Gujarat enjoyed almost complete 
autonomy, they could even alienate villages without the impcnal 
sanction they had also their own sub feudatones The latter 
had very little independent power and often were called Rkjas 
by the merest courtesy They had to secure higher sanction 
before they could alv-nate revenues or grant villages * Feuda- 
tones had to obey the orders of the sovereign and to attend his 
court at penodical intervals to offer assurances oF personal lo- 
yalty and to give such explanations as might be required by the 
iirpcnal secretariat They were bound to pay regular tribute 
and also to supply an agreed quota of fighting troops Very 
often they had also to participate with their forces in the mili- 
tary campaigns of their fcuadal lords They were obliged to 
entertain an imperial resident at their courts and used to keep 
their own reprcs-ntativcs at the imperial capital to watch there 
the trend of events • If thSy rebelled, they v/crc subjected to a 
number of indignities after the defeat They had tc surrender 
their treasures, elephants, and horses and sometimes had to 
engage Ihcnuclves in menial work at the arbitrary dictation of 
the emperor 

Directly administered areas were divided into Rash^ras and 

I f /< XII IS f / IX ms 
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Ywhayas, roughly corresponding to modern divisions and dis> 
tricts. The number of villages comprised in a Vishaya varied 
from r,oc)o, as in the ease of Punaka, (the modem Poona), to 
4,000 fas in the ease of Karhataka, modern Karad). The 
Vishayas were subdivided into Bhuktis consisting of 50 to 70 
villages, and named after the headquarter tov/ns.^ The 
Bhuktis were further .subdivided into smaller groups of 10 to 
20 villages each. 2 The village itself was the smallest adminis- 
trative unit: 

The Rashtrapati was at the head of the administration of 
chc Rashtra, which was usually equal to four or five modern 
di-stricts. He was in charge of botli the military and the civil 
administration. He had to maintain peace and order and keep 
a watchful eye on smaller feudatories and officers; if the latter 
became' refractor)^ they were to be immediately dealt with by 
a punitive expedition,’ Naturally the Rashtrapati had a 
sufficient military force under hi.s command and was usually 
himself a military officer. Very often he Used to enjoy the 
status and titles of a vassal. His position was similar to that of 
the Upai'ikas in the Gupta administration. 

Like- the modern commissioners of divisions the Rash^patis 
were in charge of the fiscal administration and were responsible 
for the prompt collection of the land revenue. They had to 
keep careful records of local rights and privileges and to note 
the villages whose revenues had been granted to temples and 
Brahmanas. They could not themselves alienate any revenues “ 
without -royal permi^ion. Nor had they the power of appoint- 
ing district and sub-divisional officers. 

Vishayaparis or district officers and Bhogapatis or tahsil 
officers -exercised me same fiinctions as Rashtrapatis within their 
smaller jurisdictions. Some of them also had titles of small 
feudatory rulers. 

Appointments to the above poste were usually made either 
in recognition of adminustrative ability or as a reward for military 

1. /.il., XI, Ilf 
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•CTV1CC3 In some cases the posts became hereditary, especially 
when the onginal officers had sons who had proved their worth 
on the battlefield or in the secretariat 

Vishayapatis and Bhogapatis earned on the revenue adnunis- 
tration in cooperation with hereditary revenue officers called 
Nadgavunqlas or Desagramalcutas, who seem to have discharged 
functions similar to those of the Deshmukhas and Deshpandes 
under the later Muslim and Maratha administrations These 
officers were remunerated by the grant of rent-free lands ^ It 
IS interesting to add that hereditary revenue officers for districts 
arc so far not known to have figured in any north Indian ancient 
administration 

The village administration was earned on by the vdlage 
headman and the village accountant, whose posts were usually 
hereditary The headman was responsible for preserving law 
and order in the village and used to have a local mitiUa at his 
disposa* to assist him m carrying out his duties The peace of 
the villages was disturbed not so much by thieves and dacoits 
as by the rebelbons of feudatones and the rivalnes of adjacent 
villages Headmen had to discharge the duties of military 
captains on such occasions and bad often to lay down their 
lives, while defending the hearths and homes of fellow villagers 
They were also responsible for the collection of the village 
revenues and their payment into the royal treasury and granaries 
They were remunerated by rent-free lands and the assignment 
ofsomc petty taxes paid m kind The village accountants worked 
as their assistants* 

How far the popular voice influenced the administration 
is a question naturally uppermost in the mind of the modem 
reader As far as the administration of the villages and towns 
was concerned, the popular element was fairly eficctivc Each 
village in Karnataka and Maharashtra bad a popular council 
on which every adult householder was represented There 
■were no formal eledions held as in the Tamil country, but the 

a /W, pp i68-<j 
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elders of the villages (Grama-mahajanas or Grama-mahattaras) 
used informally to appoint sub-committees to manage local 
schools, tanks, temples and roads. They would also receive 
trust pioperties and administer them according to the 
conditions laid down by the donors. These sub-committees 
worked in close co-operation with the village headman and 
received a fair percentage of the village revenue for financing 
the various public welfare schemes. Civil suits were also de- 
cided b)f the village council and its decisions were enforced by 
the government. Towns had similar popular councils dischar- 
ging similar functions.^ 

Rashtrakuta records refer on rare occasions to Vishaya- 
mahattaras (elders of the district) and Rashtramahattaras 
(elders of the province), suggesting the existence of popular 
bodies at the district and provincial headquarters, discharging 
functions probably similar to those of the councils of village 
ciders (Grama-mahattaras) in villages. We have, however, 
no direct evidence to show that the elders of the district or the 
province had actually a council of their own, regularly meeting 
at intervals and discharging important administrative functions. 
It may be that the absence of a reference to the council of 
Rashtramahattaras and Vishyamahattaras in our records is 
accidental and that the district non-official councils functioned 
under the Rashtrakutas in the Deccan, as they did under the 
Guptas in Bengal. 

A popular assembly or parliament at the RashtrakQta capi- 
tal is nowhere referred to, and probably no such body existed. 
In former days when communications v/erc difficult, the regu- 
lar meeting of a popular assembly at a distant capital was not 
easy to arrange. In the Rashtrakuta administration, the popular 
voice could not make itself effectively felt in the central but only 
in the village administration. We must, however, remember 
in this connection that the village councils of this period discharged 
many of the functions of the provincial and central governments 
of modern times ; the popular element could effectively conirol 
the administration by having a deebive voice in these local bodies. 

I. ■Rasbtrakufas, pp. 300-1 
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A few words are necessary about the mUtary forces of the 
Rashtrakutas The emperors cherished constant ambitions to 
extend their territories and were always trying to translate these 
into reality , therefore the Rashtrakuta military machine was 
both powerful and efficient The administration always mamtaw 
ned a large army, but unfortunately we have no data to enlighten 
us on the exact strength of its infantry, cavalry and elephant 
corps We may however well presume that the Rashtrakuta 
army could not have been less than half a million strong as was 
the case with the army of Harsha A considerable portion 
of the army was concentrated at the capital But there used to 
be also an army of the South, usually under the Banavasi viceroy, 
and an army of the North, probably commanded by a prince of 
ihe blood royal The standing armies were maintained for the 
protection of the empire from external enemies , they used also 
to carry out aggressive expeditions when these bad been deaded 
on by the central government The army was famous for its 
infantry divisions though cavalry also played an important 
pnrt Some battalions consisted of men from military castes, 
the soldiers of which followed their profession as a natter of 
heredity, these usually enjoyed th** reputation of crack divisions 
Some battalions were mppUed by feudatonrs and provincial 
governors These used to oc summoned when an important 
military venture had to be undertaken Troops of the military 
castes received professional training in their villages before they 
joined the colours , others were trained and led by adv**nturous 
mercenaries or comfo ttm, who were paid directly by the govern- 
ment for their work in this connection The commissariat was 
organised with the help and cooperation of wealthy merebaru 
The army consisted of persons from all castes , even Brahmzji^ 
“ind Jams were represented on it It is rather surpnnng to 
ihai many of the famous Rashtrakuta generals like 
Srivijaya, Marasunha, etc were Jams by -cligious 
Thcy probably fe’t that the doctrine of Ahimsl la ta 
fonn was intended in practice for recluses and no* 
laymea. 

Lct us now enquire wliat were the mam 
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in the Rashtrakuta empire. The financial resources consisted 
of tribute from feudatories, income from government pro- 
perties, and the proceeds of taxation. Of these the first has 
been referred to already. Under the second category came the 
income from mines, forests and waste lands, the ownership 
of which was claimed by the state. The ownership of arable 
lands, however, was vested in private individuals and families. 
The state could confiscate them only if the revenue demand 
had not been complied with. 

The taxation structure under the Rashtrakutas was more 
or less similar to that in northern India. Land-tax, variously- 
called as Udrahga or Bhogakara, was the sheet anchor of the 
government finance. Its incidence was about 25% and it used 
to be generally collected in kind in two or three instalments. 
Lands given as grants to Brahmanas and temples were taxed at 
a lower rate. Remissions in land tax were granted in the case of 
calamities like famines. Petty taxes in kind were collected 
on fruits, vegetables, etc.; they were called Bhogakara and were 
usually assigned to local officials as part of their pay 

Octroi and excise duties were levied on a number of articles; 
these were collected sometimes in cash. Villagers had also to 
arrange for the free boarding, lodging and transport of the 
inspecting and investigating officers. 

SECTION V. 

North Indian Administration in the 
post-Harsha period^ 

I 

We get ample epigraphical and literary evidence to recons> 
truct the picture of the administration from c. 700 to 1200 A. D. 
Northern India was divided into a number of dynasties during 
the greater part of this period, and we shall give here a compo- 
site picture based upon the evidence supplied by their records 
and by contemporary works on polity. This would give an 
insight into the nature of the general administration of the period, 
Itbough the wliole of it may not be true of any particular dynasty. 

I . Largely based upon a portion of the thesis written by my daughter, 
I^Mrs. Padma tJdgaonkar. 
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Kingship had now become hereditary; we have shown 
already how the theory of king's election is ridiculed by Kalhana, 
the Kashmir historian(p.84). Crown prince was probably selected 
formally even in the earlier periods, but cpigraphical records 
of this period refer more frequently to his selection. Thus we 
find that Gahadawala records expressly refer to the selection of 
Madanapala, Govindachandra and Asphotachandra as crown 
princes by their fathers. The same was the case vdth Tribuvana- 
pala and RajyapSla of the Pala dynasty and several rulers of 
other houses. A younger brother or a nephew was selected as 
crown prince in the absence of a son. Women rarely became 
queens. Sugandha of Kashmir and TribuvanamahadevI, 
Dandamahadevi and Dharmamahadevi of the Kara dynasty 
of Orusa were really regents and not queens, Didda of Kashmir 
was a real queen and ruled over the land effectively for 22 years. 
But this woman of extraordinary ability and energy had to a wait 
for a number of years after her husband's death and work for the 
removal of three kings before she could get the coveted throne. 

The theory of the divinity of the king was becoming more 
widely acceptable; kings were now often conceived as incarna- 
tions of God. King Lamigadeva in Rajputana u known fo have 
built a temple for his own image.* 

CoronaUon ritual of this period was more Pauranic than 
Vcdic; a number of Vedic Mantras were redted, as we gather 
from the Rajadharma of the Kritjakalpalaru, but they were not 
connected with any detaUs of coronation. Owing to the ascen- 
dancy of astrology great interest was attached to the selection of a 
proper auspidouS day. King’s body was rubbed with earth 
brought from a number of places; right hand, for instance, 
by the dust dug by an elephant, and the left hand by the sand 
adhering to the horns of a bull. This procedure had an oJ^vious 
symbolical element. The king was then given a bath by 
of all four castes with wa^er fetched from several fwly river*. 
A number of Santis or propitiatory rites were p'^yrmerj like 
Alndrl-iantl, GrahaianU and VinayaiafantI to vrard off evil 
influence. Then followed wonhip of Gaijesfia, BrahrnS, .‘^iva and 

I. /.IX, 75.81 
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Vishnu. The king was then seated on a throne covered with 
tiger’s skin with umbrella*bearers and chauri-bearers by his side. 
He then gave audience to his subjects and then the coronation 
procession started. There was jail delivery also. 

In this description we miss any reference to any oath. The 
coronation ceremony had now hardly any constitutional signi- 
fance. Records of this period refer to the coronation of the crown 
prince also. Gahadawala prince Jayachandra is expressly des- 
cribed as Tauvarajabyishikta in one record (E. L IV. ii8). 

The growing influence of religion manifests itself also 
in another direction. Owing to the greater hold of the theory 
of Samnyasa-some kings are seen abdicating their throne in their 
old age. Such was the case with Vigrahapala I, fatlier of 
Narayanapala of the Pala dynasty, king Jayavarman of the Chan- 
della dynasty, Bhalladitya and Jhota of the Pratihara dynasty, 
Durlabharaja of Chajilukya dynasty and Anma of Varman 
dynasty of Kanauj. Religious suicide was recommeneded by 
some Smritis in extreme old age; Jainism also permitted it under 
its sailekhanavrata vow. Chedi king Gatigeyadeva and the 
Ghandella ruler Dhariga are knowm to have drowned themselves 
in the Triveni at AUahabad. 

‘ Records of our period show that queens normally took 
no part in the administration. They are sometimes seen making 
land-grants, but usually they did so with the permission of their 
husbands the ruling kinps. Thus when queen NayanakelidevI of 
Govindachandra wanted to make the grant of a village to the 
royal priest, she had to gel the sanction of her husband.^ 

Grown princes were playing important part in the adminis- 
tration; they could -often make a land grant themselves.* 
Sometimes our records refer to the rule both of the king and 
the crown prince; thus the Sevadi inscription refers both to 
Maharajadhiraja Asvaraja and YuvarajaKaUikaraja.3 Younger 
princes often acted as governors. 

The ministry t,ontinued to be an important limb of adminis- 

1. E. /.; IV. Io8. See aho E. I- II. 187-188; V. 117-8 

2. /. .I.,XIV, 101-4; .E. ly. 

3. E. I. XL 29-30 
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tration dunng our pcnod In Chap VIII (p 186) we have 
given a number of instances showing how ministers were highly 
respected by the kings and how they would often control his 
arbitrary actions Ministers would often sacrifice their lives to 
save that of their king We have, however, equally numerous 
instances of kings disregarding the advice of their nunistcrs 
Mahipala of Bengal spurned the advice of his nunistcrs and w os 
ruined Kings’ love affairs oBen disgusted their ministers, 
but they could do nothing even when the sweethearts of the 
rulers belonged to the untouchable classes Whether mmistry 
had become more impotent in-our period, it is difficult to say, 
because we have instances ol either type The roles of the king 
and the miniater varied with the personal ability and tempera- 
ment of either party 

The qualifications of mirusters were the same as those in 
the earlier periods Qualities prescribed for ministers m our 
epigraphs are Similar to those laid down by Kautilya, Manu or 
Kamandaka Veryoften mmistry washcieditirymoncfamily, we 
helve quoted one example m the ChandcUa dynasty on p 179, 
another instance from the Pala dynasty may be given here 
From Badal praiaslt we learn that Garga and hiS four descendants, 
Darbhapani, Somes^vara, Kedara Mi^ra and Gaurava Misra 
were ministers of Dharmapala and his three successors Ministry 
was probably hereditary m several families in other dynasties also 
About the working of the ministry during this penod, we may 
refer the reader pp 176-7 

Epigraphs of our period refer to a number of new official 
designations like Khola, Hiranyasamudayika, etc , the precise 
meaning of these expressions is not yet clear Similarly we come 
across some nc\/ territorial divisions smaller than a Vishaya 
hie Vithi, Vfitti, Chatunka, Pattala, etc , bat their precise 
extent IS still somewhat uncertain The last mentioned division 
Ptttala Seems to have corresponded with a Taluka or Tchsil of 
the modern period 

The working of the secretariat was similar to wbat 


I Choshil, Bigi iningi of I id ait Histonos^phj p 418 
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in the last period. As compared to the earlier age, copper plate 
grants become much more numerous in our period. When the 
letters of the old plate became blurred, new ones were Issued 
(£. /. , XIX. 15). Sometimes grants were forged and then they 
were pronounced as frauds by the secretariat officers. In one 
case, however, recorded in the Tarachandi inscription (£. 
XIV, 1S2) we find an officer of the Gahadawala hing himself 
issuing an unauthorised charter to some Brahmanas after receiv- 
ing some bribe from them; Government officer Japila investi- 
gated into the ease and pronounced it to be fraudulent. 

Growth of feudalism was a marked feature during this 
period. Kings used to assign fiefs liberally to their relatives 
and officers, as ^vas done by king Avantivarman of Kashmir.* 
The Paramaras, the Ghaulukyas and the Ghahamanas also 
encouraged the feudal system by making liberal land and village 
grants to their relations and officers,^ Chahamana PrithvZraja, 
Kalachuri Karria, and Chaulukya Kumarapala had 150, 136 
and 72 Samantas or feudorics under them,® Kings thus became 
direct rulers over their feudatories and not over their subjects. 
These feudatories, even when small, had their own courts and 
secretariats. 

We come acroK instances of a feudatory of 84 villages 
having his own court and foreign minister.* These rapidly 
increasing courts had to be maintained by the common culti- 
vator, whose burden naturally became heavier. 

When Kumarapala prohibited slaughter of animak on 
certain days, the feudatories imposed different scales of fines. 

{'mj(;jj\tory imposed a fine of four Drammas, another pres- 
cribed a fine of five Drammas on ordinai*y persons and of one 
Drarama only on membei-s of royal families.* The imposition 

a. Thes: were known as Sejas in Rajasthan. 

3. prtbendhachintSmani, p. 33 

4. £'/.XlXNo. 10 

5. Prakrit Sanskrit inscriptions, KavyamaJS Scries, pp. 306-7 
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ofdiffcrcnt fines on different persons by different feudatories 
show that feudalism had become a law unto itself and a source 
of oppression to the population 

Apart from the Samantas, royal relations like the queens, 
crown pnnees, and junior princes also received feudal grants, 
known as Rajaki}abhoga undei the Oahadavalas and Grasa 
bhumi under the Chahamaiias Usually they 1 ad ro full 
proprietary rights over »hese assignments Thd extent ot these 
assignments varied with the resources ot the kingdom We find 
the ChahamSna prince Kirtipala enjoying twelve villages as Ins 
fief* Princes Lakhanapala and Abhavapala uerr together 
cnjojirg only one village m 1177 AD® 

The abnormal growth in the number of the feudatories 
was a source of oppression, as far as the ordinary man was con 
cemed He had now a large number of superiors to deal with, 
each ofwhom was anxious logrow richer at the cost of theformer 
We get greater information about the coiistitution and 
administration of the army during this period The army was 
far from being an integrated force It consisted partly of imperial, 
partly of feudatory and partly of hereditary forces Some 
brought their own weapons, while others used the weapons 
supplied by the Government Some sections brought their own 
officers, others were supplied officers by the government 
Mercenaryforceswcrccommon, oneepigraphdcscnbcsthe Pila 
rorcesasconsistmgofMalava,KIia$a, Lata and Karnaia ‘’oldiers 
In a wcU-traincd army officers were appointed over ten, hun- 
dred, a thousand and ten thousand soldiers, known asGaulmika* 
Satamkas, Sahasranikas andAynitikas Regular drill was taken 
and half trained soldiers were paid lc5< The army had its office 
establishment, which kept account of the weapons, provisions, 
salaries, etc Such well trained and wrll-officcred 'brccs form-d, 
however, only a small section o^the toni army Great attention 
'^as paid to the construction and proper equipment of the differ, 
cm types of forts 

1 £ / IX, 68 

2 50 

3 Cbap II, 140 ff 
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Wc need not devote more space to other aspects of the 
administration, because they were more or less the same as in the 
age of Harshavardhana. 


SECTION VI 


South Indian Administration^ 

We propose to survey here the general features of the ad- 
ministration of South Indian kingdoms like the Choh, KeraJa, 
Pandya, Pallava, Chalukya, Hoysala, and Vijayanagar, Neither 
the literary nor the cpigraphical data are ample except for the 
trcaiincnt of the Local Government, which we have already 
dealt with in Chap. XL 

The position of the king and the conceptions about his 
duties and responsibilities in South India were similar to those 
ir North India already described in Chap. V. 

The Council of Ministers was as constant a feature of the 
south Indian administration as that of the north Indian one. 
The of the Sangam age points out : — 

The king with none to censure him 
Bcrelt of safeguards all, 

Thougli none his ruin work, 

Shall surely ruined fall. 

We have frequent reference to Aroatyas in the Satavahana 
records and also in the Pallava ones (E.T, VIII. 218). There 
is no doubt that in some cases these were district officers, 
but in others they were the advisers or ministers of the king. 
The Kadambas of Banavasi had a council of ministers which 
was consulted when the king made land grants (J.B.B.R.A. S. 
IX. 275,284). The Pallava king Nandivarman had a ministerial 
council which has been referred to in the Vaikuntha Perumal 
inscription {S.LI. IV. 135) One Kalidasa was a minister of 
war of the Chalukya king Jagadekamalla. Eastern Chalukya 
records also refer^to Mantrins and Pradhanas. The official 
advisers of high status that are referred to jn the Silappadikaram 

I . For a detailed account, see Dr T. V. Mahalingani, Scinh Jndicn Iclity. 

Madras University, 1953. 
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and the Manmekalat, often i8 m number, were probably of the 
ministerial status 

We rarely get information about the portfoliocs of the 
different ministers, or ihe way m which the counal of ministers 
transacted its day to-day business Pradhanas, Mantnns, 
Sachivas, Puroiutasand Scnapatis are som» ministers that 
are often referred to Their names suggest their functions Some 
ministers used, to have the charge of several portfolioes in the 
south as in the north , the Prune Minister was very frequently 
the Foreign Minister or the War Minister Thus under 
Hoysal king Narasimha, Lokamaya was the Prune Minister as 
well as the War Minister 

The qualiGcations laid down for the ministers in works 
like the hural or Amuktamatjada are similar to those recommend 
cd by North Indian wnters The latter work recommends 
that the king should be always watchful of the actions of hu 
ministers with the help ol his spies lest theyshcmld launch 
upon unnecessary and unproGtable works It is quite possible 
that this precaution may have been taken m several admimstra* 
tions 

The effectiveness of the advice of ministers largely depended 
on the character of the king and their own reputauon Kfishna- 
devaraya was a powerful ruler with a lorcclul personality , 
we find him declaring war against Bijapur inspite of the oppost* 
tion of his ministers But m one of his soliloquies we find the 
same king saying, ‘I am sitting upon the throne but the whole 
world IS ruled by ministers , who listens to my words ’ * 

Reference has already been made to some aspects of the 
working of the secretariat under the Cholas (Chap IX p 189) 
We do not get any information about this institution during the 
earlier period The graphic description of the Vija>anagar 
secretariat by Abdur Razzak may give us some further i^r a about 
tlic secretariat ‘On the right hand of the palace there is the 
Diwankhana or ministers office, which is extremely large and 
consists of a forty pillared hall and m its front runs a gallery 


/ffefiu/ •>/ thi Ttlugu Academy 11 30 
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higher than the stature of a man, thirty yards long and six yards 
broad, where the rccrods arc kept and scribes seated.^ We 
may well presume that in the secretariat of the Pallavas and the 
Cholas also there were similar arrangements though perhaps 
on a siTiallcr scale. 

There were officers to take down the oral orders of the king 
and the decisions of the king-in-council respectively known as 
Tiruvakkeivi and Toinmandira Oiai, One section of the 
secretariat used to issue the orders of the central government 
and another used to reply to the enquiries made by local officers. 
There v«as also a board of inspectors to tour the kingdom, the 
members of which were known as Karn-ams. The centre also 
periodically took the work of land survey, which was done very 
meticulously. An inscription in the Brihadi^vara temple reveals 
how a piece of land as small as 52,428,800,000 th part of a Veli 
was measured and assessed to revenue (S.I.I., II. 62). 

Let us now consider the admim’strative divisions. In the 
early period the kingdoms of the south wCre usually small; but 
what may be called the provincial administration was not 
developed even in the Satavahana empire, whose inscriptions 
refer only to Aharas or districts. ThcRathikas, the Maharathikas, 
the Bhojakas and the Mahabhojakas in the Satavahana empire 
were not provincial governors but feudatories. Provincial 
administration had not developed under the Pallavas, the 
Kadambas and the Gahgas, whose kingdoms were small. The 
Mandalas under the Cholas usually consisted of about two or 
three modem districts ; their number was nine when the Ghola 
power was at its zenith. But from their extent and dimension.^ 
the Mandalas appear to be more like Commissioners’ Divisions 
than like provincial administrations. 

The Mandalas were usually divided into Valanadus and the 
latter into Nadus, which were also known as Kurrams and Kottams. 
Between the Nadu and the village was the division known as 
Melagram, theoretically corisisting of 50 villages. Epigraphs, 
however, refer to Sthalas consisting of 53,26, 14 or 1 1 villages. 


• I, Elliot and Dowson, IV, 107 
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In northern India also th'rc were smu'ar divisrons consisting 
of varying number of villages (an//, p 218) 

The governors of the Mandalas were sometimes ro>al 
pnnees, sometimes senior ofR^-ers and some*tmcs also defeated 
kings, who had promised to become loyal and were kept under 
strict control Mandala governors had their own armies and 
courts In the course of time, their posts tended to become 
hereditary and then they could not be distinguished fi om feudatory 
governors Each of them had to entertain an imperial repre- 
sentative at his court, who acted like the Resident or the Political 
Agent under the British rule He saw to it hat the feudal chief 
entertained no treasonous ambitions and sent military contin- 
gents to help the emperor in his military undertakings In 
order to keep himself in touch with the events and trends at 
the imperial capital, the feudatory governor also used to keep 
his own rcp’-esentative m the court of the emperor He was 
required to be personally present to offer his greetings, presents 
and lo>alty on the occasions like the coronation, marriage or the 
birth of a son or a daughter 

Village rouncib were a special feature of the south Indian 
administration Their early h story is, however, shrouded in 
obscurity Some early Pallava mscnptioijs show that villlagcf 
were organised under the leadership of the village leader called 
Gramakeya or Mutaka, to whom the roval orders were usually 
addressed Ihc village government was transacted at the 
village Manram, which was an open place under the sh'ide of a 
large tree Popular courts were held here and matters of 
common interest discussed Early inscriptions, however, hardly 
give any information about the village Sabha or council 

We begin to get detailed information about the village 
councils and their constitutions and functions only afi gth 
century AD They were C'llled Sabhas, when s 

were mostly inhabited lyBrahniaras and Urs, wh 
tamed a very large section of non Brahmin popula 
information about these two types of village cou 
already giv*.n by us in Chap XI, pp 231-5 

The king was the fountain source of justi 
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as in the north. Some kings like Manunitikanda Ghola used to 
liang the bell of justice at the palace door, which could be rpng 
by any aggrived party who wanted justice from the king himself. 
The king was assisted by the Chief Justice, who also held his court 
in the capital. Provincial governors deputised for the king in 
the provinces and so naturally held their own courts of justice. 
Popular courts also coexisted with the royal courts throughout 
the ancient period. In the Sangam age they were known as 
Manrams, Avals and Avaikkulams. They continued under 
Vijayanagar also. Their constitution and functions have been 
already described in Chap. XII, pp. 250-5. 

Taxation in south India did not differ ver}' much from that in 
North India. The land tax was the principal source of revenue ; 
it varied from 25 percent (on dry crops) to 50 percent (on wet 
crops under tanks). Village Sabhas or Urs were responsible for 
its collection in majority of cases. They could grant exemptions 
under suitable circumstances to individual land holders ; in 
such cases their share of tax was distributed over other holders. 
Village Sabhas would also grant perpetual exemption from the 
land tax on receiving the capitalised value of the tax due. 
Members of the Sabha were personally responsible for the tax 
collection; in case of default the officers of the central 
government would make them stand in water or under the 
burning sun as a punishment. 

South Indian inscriptions show that there were taxes imposed 
upon the smiths, goldsmiths, shepherds, fishermen, weavers, 
toddy-drawers, etc. Smriti writers have recommended that the 
artisans should be made to work free for the state once or twice 
a month; in later times this liability seems to have been 
converted into a regaular tax in south India. 

Octroi dulties were collected at market places, ghats, rest 
houses and city gates. 

As in the north, there was a tendency to increase the de- 
mands of the state towards the end of the ancient period. There 
is a case on record showing how in the reign of Rajaraja a woman 
committed suicide because an ordeal was imposed upon her ih 
connection with an unjust tax (S.I.E.R., 1907, para 42). Villages 
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and their Sabhas however used to organise a united opposition 
to unjust demands and were often successful Under 
Rajaraja III the assemblies of five adjoimnc Nadus resolved 
to authorise the people to pay only those taxes that were 
legitimately due (S //, VI, Nos 48,50 and 58) In the reign 
of Kulottunga I people deaded that the government’s share 
was one fifth of the dry crop and one third of the wet crop unacr 
the tank (T C X, Mb 49 a) Another record sa>s, ‘Because 
we were unjustly taxed, wc were about to run away Then 
we realised that because the whole country was not united in 
a body, we were unjustly dealt with Hereafter wc shall 
pay what is just and in accordance with the yield of the crop 
{S lERy 1918, para 68) If the Government did not yield, the 
people used to threaten to migrate m a body and even a mighty 
monarch like Krishnadevaraya used to be perturbed by such 
a possibility In hts Amaktamalyada, he says, 'That king is never 
prosperous who has an officer who does not call back the 
subjects who leave the state on account of suffering (IV 237) 

The available evidence thus shows that the taxation had a 
defiiute tendency to be oppressive from c 900 A D and that 
people could save thcmscUes only by organising asy^temitic 
and united opposition Whether the government would succeed 
m realising its oppressive demand or whether people would 
succeed in resisting it depended lareclv upon their relative 
strength 

Wc should howcNcr also note that there arc cases on record 
of the Government glinting relief in order to enable the tenants 
to overcome natural calamities like floods, famines, pestilences, 
etc When in 1402 A D the Kaveri overflowed »s bank« ^nd 
deposited hea\y amount of silt, farmers were unable to carry 
on the cultivviion and had to abandon the area as uncultivable 
Government, however, soon took steps to rehabilitate the agn- 
cultunsts by granting them various types of concessions m the 
rate and collection of land taxes {S I E R ^ No 629 of 1923) If 
a village suffered plunder or civil war, a concession in ihe 
land tax was usinlU granted for a specific period 

TJnfortunatcl> we have no sufficient statiuiCiJ data to show 
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whether the cases of oppressive taxation were more numerous 
than those of concessions to mitigate calamities. 

The items of expenditure in the south Indian administration 
were similar to those in the north Indian one. The royal court 
took a lion’s share. Administrative posts were tending to become 
hereditary and were often paid by land or village assignments; 
so the cash expenditure on civil list did not appear to be very 
heavy. Wars between the different states Avere very frequent 
and so the expenditure on the army was considerable. It was held 
that ‘the money which is utilised in buying elephants and horses, 
in feeding them, in maintaining soldiers, in the worship of gods 
and Brahmanas and in king’s own enjoyment could never be 
called an expenditure’ {Amuktamalyada, IV. 262). The Cholas 
and the Pandyas were maritime powers also and used to maintain 
a fair!)- strong navy. It is therefore ver}' likely that the army and 
the navy together must have consumed about 50% of the state 
revenues, as is permitted by the Sukraniti. A number of Chola 
records show that the temples, like the Rajaraja shrine at Tanjore, 
enjoyed a number of grants made to them by the Government. 
There were a large number of temple colleges in the South, 
where students were not only taught free but were also given 
stipends for a number of years. Chairs or adh^anana-vrittis were 
also maintained at a num’oer of temples. The huge temples, 
M’hich are a legitimate source of pride to South India, must also 
have meant a heavy demand on the public exchequer. 
South Indian administrations must have allotted quite 
sizeable suins to gods, temples, Brahmanas, education and 
charity. If the Vedic scholarship of South India is a source of 
envy to North India or the so-called Aryavarta, the ciedit must 
be largely given to the Sourth Indian states, which fostered 
Vedic scholarship and Sanskrit studies with admirable solicitude. 

As in the north. South India also used to set apart about 25 
percent of the anual revenue to meet unexpected demand? or 

calamities. This formed the so-called secret treasury, which was 
normally not to be opened or touched. 



CHAPTER XVII 
A GENERAL ESTIMATE 

We have now finished our survey of the Ancient Indian 
Polity We have studied its different features and surveyed tlic 
administrative systems under the different dynasties We shall 
now proceed to form a general estimate about the rncrits and 
limitations of the Ancient Indian Polity While doing so, we 
shall take an impartial standpoint We should not however 
forget tnat ancient thought and institutions cannot be judged by 
standards tTien not known anywhere We shall have to make 
due allowance for the circumstances and surroundings in which 
the ancient Indian polity and thought were developed and then 
form our estimate about them We shall also discuss the le*son$ 
taught by our general survey and estimate, thestudy of thepast 
becomes more useful and interesting, if n can be made to bear 
on some of the problems of the present as well 

Several types of states like republics oligarchies, diarchica 
and monarchies v/ere prevailing n India in ancient limes, 
but eventually monarchy became the order of the day Ihis 
phenomenon v/as not peojliar to ancient India, it repeated itself 
in anaent Europe also where we find the republics in Greece 
and Italy being gradually supplanted by monarchies and emp rd 
Representative government wasnoi knovm both to the anaent 
East and Wat, and so republics could function omy when the 
slate vvas smaU and frequent meetings of its Assembly con'isiiug 
practicabv of all the serior members of its privileged order were 
possible As in the anaent republics of Greece and Italy, 
pobticsd power was vested not in ih^ whole popJation, Ls-t in 
th- meiab<~i of a small pnvil^cd order, naoniy consoling of 
Klbatnvas and perhafa of Ipe Erahciar as aly> -n a f w cases 
Th" Hindu poh^y v*orked >n a soo'^y lliat I ad «,'-cep *-d the 
prinap’" of th-cas w* ich Ia> 1 d^wn that rj'crn r^nt 

wasp*mianl> ll e furction and dut) of Uie c*, ?• u*ed 

to iom- extent by tn- B-aamanas Trzrztuy- in ll - acaent 
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Indian republics could, therefore, not be extended to the whole 
population. In the modern age, which does not believe in the 
predetermination of one’s functions by birth, it will naturally 
have to be extended to all. The constitution of republican 
India has already done so. 

Democracy is the order of the day at present and we have 
already established a full fledged republic in India in 1951. 
It w'ill be, therefore, necessary to understand the causes that 
led to the disappearance of the republics in ancient India. 
Generally speaking republics could function successfully in 
ancient India in small states. They also presupposed a kind 
of tribal unity in the governing class; republics failed to de- 
velop into a purely territorial state of large dimensions. Dis- 
tances are annihilated now; the principle of representative 
government has been discovered and is in universal practice. 
Tribal stage has passed away long ago and we have now 
developed a national consciousness. There is therefore no 
reason why India should not function and flourish as a large 
republic in the modern age. 

Growing veneration for a hereditary ruler fostered by the 
principle of the divinity of king was also partly responsible' for 
the disappearance of the ancient republics. When presidents, 
generals and members of the executive council became hereditary 
in republics, their polity could not be much differentiated from 
in narchy. Divinity of king is now a dead doctrine and we 
need not apprehend that it will prejudice the development 
of the republican spirit or Institutions in the modern times. 
It is interesting to note that some members of the old feudal 
order are taking part in the working of the new democracy as 
members of the Parliament, ministers or deputy ministers. 

A study of ancient Indian history and polity shows that 
our republics flourished as long as there was harmony and con- 
cord among the members of their Assemblies. There was, 
however, a tendency among them to quarrel. In some republics 
every member of the Assembly was given the title of toJS , 
often he was not inclined to accept the leadership ofafellov,^ 
member because it presupposed his own inferiority. Neigh- 
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bounng kings used to send spies to foment quarrels and di^sen 
tions among the members of the republican bodie« Groups 
and parties were often formed in the republican Assemblies 
and they spent their time and cncrg> in bringing each other’s 
downfall and incidentally paving the way of an outside con- 
queror Many of the ancient Indian republics were destroyed 
by the neighbouring kings and emperors by encouraging feuds 
and dissensions among the members of their Assemblies Hu 
party defeated in the Assemblv would often seek outside help and 
thus seal the rum of the state Modern India, which seeks to 
tlevtlop republican traditions and institutions, may well caiae 
on the gate of its Parliament House the prophesy of the Buddha 
about the I<ichchha\i republic The republic of the Lichchhavis 
said the Buddha, would prosper as long as the members of their 
Assembly met frequently, showed reverence to age experience 
and ability, transacted the state business in concord and harmony 
and did not develop selfish parties eng igcd in unending unng 
ling for their narrow and SclAsh ends 

In the course of time, monarchy became the order of the 
day owing to the causes already explained It cannot be de- 
nied that our political writers placed the highest possible ideals 
before the kingly order, they can hardly improved even 
in modem times The king was to be dhritavrata, pledged 
to maintain and defend law, order, justice and morality , he was 
not above the law, but subject to its jurisdiction He was to l>e 
something even more than a trustee for his subjects, a trustee has 
merely to abstain from taking any undue ’\d\ mngc of hn posi- 
tion, while promoting the interest of the trust, the king, ac- 
cording to the ancient Indian ideals, has to sacrifice his own per- 
sonal comforts and interests in order to secure the prosperity of 
the kingdom Divinity was conceded not to the prrsnn hut to the 
office of the king The theory that a king can do no w rong and 
IS accountable to none but God was almost unknown to ancient 
India Attention of the king was pointedly drawn to the great 
necessity of a proper training, the absence of which was sure to 
land him into numerous pitfalls, that do not come across 
of an ordinary individual The doctnne of tlic di\ 
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king’s office was intended merely to inspire respect for airthofity 
and not to encourage autocracy or irresponsibility in the kingly 
order. 

It must be however admitted that in actual practice many 
kings failed to live up to the ideal. The percentage of vicious 
or tyrannical kings in ancient India was however by no mean? 
higher than in medieval Europe. It would be however useful 
to understand the causes that were responsible for the non- 
realisation of ihe ideal of kingship in a large number of cases 

Failure to develop proper secular and constitutional checks 
on the power of the king was the main reason for the kingly 
ideal not being frequently realised in practice. Like some 
medieval political thinkers of Europe, most of our ancient Indian 
thinkers did no doubt not say that a bad king was accountable 
to God alone. Nevertheless, in actual practice the fear of hell 
v/as the only effective deterrent in the case of a tyrant. Our 
>vriters no doubt permit subjects to migrate en masse from the 
country, if the king became oppressive; ancient inscriptions 
supply some instances of kings being brought to their senses by 
this method. This remedy, hov/cver, is a very impracticable one 
and could not be easily resorted to. They also sanction regicide 
in extreme cases. Regicide, hov/ever, presupposes an open 
and successful rebellion; as a remedy against day to day petty 
cases of tyranny, it is altogether impracticable and inapplicable. 
Ancient Indian polity failed to develop secular and practioable 
remedies which could control the actions of a king who was in- 
clined to disregard the ideal and become tyrannical. 

This failure was largely due to the disappearance oi thesamitis 
or Popular Assemblies in the post-Vedic period. As long as these 
Assemblies functioned, they could effectively control the actions 
of the king in the day to day administration. The Vedic litera* 
tui’c makes it quite clear that a king could succeed in maintain- 
ing himself on the throne only so long as his samiii or Popular 
Assembly was in agreement with him. If there was a dis- 
agreement, the views of the Assembly generally prevailed, 
and kings had to submit or abdicate and go into exile. 

Central Assemblies, however, gradually disappeared in the 
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posl-Vcdic penod, not becaxise democracy Occame more and 
more unsuitable to the Indian temperament, but because the 
state became bigger and bigger m Size, rendermg the meetings 
ofa Centra] Assembly more and more impracticable Had Aioka, 
Chandragupta or Harsha revived the Central Assembly, its 
members would have had to spend several weeks in reaching 
tlie capital m order to attend the Assembly meetings, and an 
equally long time in returning to their homes The prmaple 
of representation was also unknown in tnosc days both in the 
East and in the West 

At the attainment of Independence m India m 1047 there 
were a number of ruling princes in the country, and it was 
possible to trv Ihc experiment of the limited monarchy in thcif 
states oii the Vedic lines Things however moved with a light* 
ning rapidity and most of the ruling princes agreed to merge 
their states m the Indian Republic For a few years about 
half a dozen members of the princely order funeboned as here* 
ditary Rajapramukhis, but all of them disappeared m that 
capacity when the recommendations of the States Reorgarusa* 
tion Commitiee were given effect to m 1956 The days of even 
limited monarchy are thus ov«n- in India 

Effective popular central Assemblies not being found 
practicable m the case of laiger lungdoms, ancient Indian 
political thinkers Ined to protect the interests of the people 
by recommending and bnnging about a great decentralisation 
of the functions of the go\enunent I^rge powers were 
vested m the district, town and village admimstrations, which 
could be effectively supervised and controlled b/ local non* 
of&cial councils In tlie Gupta period, the sale of eventhewaste 
^ands owned by the state required dir sanction of the popular 
district council The powers of town and village councils 
in ancient India were probably more extensive than those oJ 
Similar bodies in any other polity, eastern or western, anaent 
or modem They collected the revenues on behalf of the Central 
Goicmmeni, refused to collect opptessive taxes, settled village 
disputes, organised works of public utility, and 
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there wi'I be some difficulty in the successful working of the village 
Tanchayats 

Ancient India sought to solve the problem of the finance 
of the local bodies bv localising a part of the land revenue 
Most ol th^ Villages could get back about 15 to 20% of the 
proceeds of the land-tax from the government of the day. 
If the stale governments, which arc benefiting by the aboli- 
tion of the Zcmindari, set apart a part of the additional income 
Irom this or other sources to meet the needs of the village Pancha- 
>ais, the financial hurdle in their successful working may be 
removed 

There can be no doubt that ancient Indian political thinkers 
had evolved excellent pnnaplcs for taxation The giounds 
on which remissions were sarctioned and exemptions granted 
were ako as a rule «ound AU will agree that the state should 
gather the taxes like the bee, which sucks the honey without 
damaging the flower, that the trade and industry should he 
taxed not on gross earnings, but on net profits, that an article 
should not be taxed twice, that the rise m taxation, when 
inevitable, should be gradual, and so on The principles ofexemp* 
tion Were also sound Tlic dumb, the deaf, the blind and the 
widows were exempted from taxation, as they were usually poor. 
Students studying at the Gurukula*’ (educational institutions) 
were also given the same concession, as also teachers, if tliey 
were poor and imparting education free These prinaplrs 
arc well worth considering by a modern welfare state of the 
socialistic pattern. 

The taxation was usually determined by the local customs 
and traditions In the later times, however, when the jamtti 
disappeared from the scene, governments would often impose 
high and arbitrary taxes We often find tugs of war between 
the central governments, which wanted to levy new and op- 
pressive taxes and the village Panchavats, which would refuse 
to collect them Very often, however, power prevailed and 
justcc went to the wall, wc find villagers migrating en masse 
to escape unbearable taxation Ihcrc can be no doubt that in 
later times. Uic mtertst of the average m of 
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and financed hospitals, poor houses and educational institu- 
tions. It would be worth while to entrust larger and larger 
powers to the district boards and local and village councils. A 
word of warning, however, must be given. The village councils 
worked successfully in the past because the people had a high 
regard for truth and character and were instinctively inclined 
to respect age, experience and ability. Members of the village 
councils were not elected; they were raised to that position by 
the consensus of public opinion. Democracy of the modern 
type involving voting and party alignments did not exist, and is 
new to India. It presupposes wide spread of education, which 
must be immediately brought about. Fear of God and hell, 
which has now disappeared, must be replaced by the sense of 
civic duty, which alone can now induce our elected representa- 
tives to place the good of the people they represent above every- 
thing else. 


^ Village Panchayats of ancient India exercised wide judicial 
powers. They decided practically all cases excepting those 
of serious crimes. Life in ancient times was simple; judicial 
disputes were usually confined to local parties and transactions 
and the law to be administered was known to and understood 
by all. Modern law is complex and complicate and presup- 
poses technical knowledge and assistance; parties to a dispute 
may often belong to distant places. Village Panchayats in 
modern times cannot, therefore, successfully exercise that wide 
civil jurisdiction which they did in the past. A beginning 
has been made by investing them with a limited civil 
iurisdiction. It will be difficult for witnesses to tell brand lies 
in the presence of their fellow residents in the Panchayat courts, 
with reference to events and transactions well known to the 
locality. The revival of the village Panchayat courts will 
also secure speedier justice. There will be, however, some 
uphill wrok. The faith in God and the dread of heU that helped 
the cause of justice in pneient times are jrapidly dying ou t. 
Party factions are cropping up in villages due to illiteracy and 
selfishness. So until a proper sense of civic duty and responsibility 
is developed to replace the faith in God and fear of hell. 
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taxation was not adequately protected when a greedy tyiant was 
on the throne. This however happened primarily because there 
was no samiti or popular assembly in later times. The impor- 
tance of a strong and vigilant popular Assembly as a champion 
of popular rights and interests cannot be overemphasised. 

The ancient Indian state was not merely a tax-gathering 
corporation, interested only in preserving law and order. It 
is pleasing and surprising to find that the state in ancient India 
should have interested itself in a number of ministrant activities 
of the nation-building type, which are being undertaken by 
the modern governments only in relatively recent times. Pri- 
vate agencies, trade guilds and state departments worked side 
by side to promote national welfare without mutual jealousies. 
Mines were worked both by the state and private enterprise; 
guild banks and organisations often inspired greater confidence 
than the state treasuries. Private and guild concerns received 
subsidies, if they promoted national welfare. The state regarded 
itself as a trustee for the population as a whole, and usually 
contented itself by harmonising the conilicting interests of the 
different classes. It tried to keep the scale even between 
tire capital and the labour, the employer -and the employee, 
the producer and' the consumer and the merchant and the pur- 
chaser by laying down suitable and stringent regulations for 
curbing the greed of the former and protecting the interests 
of the latter. Free India has embarked" on the pattern of the 
mixed economy, as was the case with ancient India. We have 
however to see to it that the growing sphere of state socialism 
does not eliminate or cripple private and corporate enterprise. 

If the state runs the key industries and controls the rest, if it 
encourages the local bodies and dty corporations also to enter 
the field of production and constructive nation-budding seti- 
wties, we shall have an economic structure, more or less similar 
to that in ancient India and likely to meet the needs of the time. 

The ideals of the ancient Indian state were undoubtedly 
very high and all comprehensive. It sought to promote the 
moral, material, aesthetic and spiritual progress of the whole 
community. Human ideas about the progress in these differ- 
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cnt spheres go on changing &om age to age, and it is no wonder 
that we may not be able to agree with all that the state m aiw 
aent India did or countenanced in order to achieve progress 
in this fourfold field For instance, it gave a general support 
to the varnaiTamadharma^ which was undoubtedly iniquitous, 
especially to the Sudras and untouchables We must not, ho%^- 
ever, forget that a state is but the spokesman of the society it 
represents , if certain iniquitous practices were tolerated by the 
state in ancient India, the society is as much to blame as the 
state We should not judge ancient customs and institutions 
by modern standards and ideals People in those days had a 
burning and living faith in the doctnnc of Karma Even 
the Sudras and untouchables believed that they were bom in 
their particular caste as a natural result of certain sms commit- 
ted by them in past lives As a further consequence of the same, 
some classes have certain religious and social disabilities imposed 
upon them in thu life as well, under the sanction of the divine 
sastra It was impossible for the ancient Indian state everi 
to think of disallowing these disabilities, much less of removing 
them Equality of all citizens before the law, therefore, did not 
exist in ancient India to a great extent It is no doubt a sad 
spectacle Wc would all have felt prouder of our as-ihsauon 
if the Smnti wnters had imposed a higher punishment on the 
Brahtnana culpnt than on the Sudm one, since tho recognised 
the sin of the former to be greater than that of the latter \\c- 
should, however, not foiget that such iniquiucs and is-quaLncs 
existed in all civilisations, eastern and ucs^em, and have not 
completely disappeared even in modem tenes. If th» fin- for 
murdenng a Sudra is lighter than that for murdermg a Bmh 
mana, we should not forget that th* wei^d for ih* head of a 
slave or a serf was much smaller m Ei-rop* the 

head of a knight or a landlord tasL.gl fnm 

taxation sometimes sanctioned by th* ar/n-nJ Try-ia^ to 

the Brahmanas had its coue'er txirt in l-"- E.rtipean polity, 
where the church and robihn enw-d man* tmjur ex-motions 
dowTi to the i8th cen^un Ancen* ludan »iat*- did 
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BOn of a cobbler to become a premier ; but such a phenomenon 
rarely occurred in ancient times, both in the West and the East, 
it will have to be admitted, however, by every impartial critic 
-that the ancient Indian state was not solicitous only for the 
interests of the Briihmanas ; it tried to promote the material 
and morn! interests of all the castes; only it did not encourage 
one orofession to trespass on the field of another ; for society 
honestly believed that these fields were predetermined by birth. 

The ideal of an all-India state under an emperor ruling 
over the territories from the Himalayas to the sea was recognised, 
as early as e. 1000 B. G., if not earlier. There were, however, 
only few occasions in ancient Indian history when it was actually 
realised. The recognition of this ideal was- probably a natural 
consequence of the realisation of the fundamental imity of 
India, — geographical, religious and cultural. The ancient 
Ittdian polity, however, laid down that the empire should not be 
at' the cost of local autonomy, culture and institutions ; it there- 
fore laid down that the chakravarlin or the emperor should remain 
content, if his imeprial status is recognised by the offer of a suita- 
Wc tribute. He was not to annex the local, provincial or dis- 
trict kingdoms ; even if the heads of the latter had been defeated 
or had died fighting, some relations of theirs were to be put on 
the throne on condition that they were willing to recognise the 
conqueror’s suzerainty. Local laws,- customs and tradition 
were never to be in'teifered with by the conqueror. 

An all-India state powerful enough to bring about the unity 
of the country and to defend it from foreign aggression through 
a cooperative effort under the aegis of the Central Government, 
but ''cncrous and considerate enough to permit the existence 
of local governments following their own customs and traditions 
and fostering their own culture and customs was thus the ideal 
of the ancient Indian polity. Curiously enough it is very much 
similar to our present ideal of a strong and united India with 
full autonomy to states. Let us therefore analyse a little more 
closely this ideal and find out its strong and weak points as dis- 
closed by our ancient history. 

The insistence of the political thinkers that conqueror 
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should allow the conquered king or state to retain his or its mdi> 
viduahtyin the feudatory capacity, undoubtedly produced many 
good results It permitted local culture, traditions and political 
institutions to develop more or less unhampered It toned down 
provmcial and dynastic jealousies and animosities, for an ambi* 
tious provmce or kingdom could at most aim at imposing its 
more or less nominal suzerainty over its neighbour, it could 
never aim at crushing its culture or wiping out its separate 
existence Warfare also tended to remain humane, neither 
side had the danger of being completely vviped out, if it was defeat, 
ed, it therefore did not general!) stoop to unchivalrous and un- 
approved methods to avert a defeat or win a v ictory 

\\ hile rccognis ng that this ideal of an empire with a m 
of composite units governed by feudatory kings or republics 
had many good points about it, wc cannot remain oblivious 
to certain injurious results that sprang from it The recommen- 
dation to recognise local autonomy by pcrmittmg the conquered 
king or state to continue in the feudatory capacity eventually 
stood in the way of effective unification of India Most of the 
ancient Indian empires were merely loose federations 
of a number of feudatory kingdoms held together by masterful 
personalities for a few decades Man> ol bis feudatories were 
usually entertaining imperial ambition^, for the political 
thinkers recognised th u it was but a natural thing that each 
feudatory should a«pire to the imperial *tatus foi himself As 
a consequence big kingdoms and empires in ancent India vvcrc 
never in a stale of equilibrium for a long time There v\-as 
a constant tussle going on for the coveted position of a CliakTa- 
vartm It was the dut) of each king to secure the espAnron 
of his kingdom by att icking his neighbours when thev v\Tre 
weak reudatoncs were therefore usually on the look cot 
for an opportunit) to rebel against the impenal powef Jvlnra 
percent of the wars in Indian historv would have bera avccd- 
«1 if the ideal of the Chakravartm had not been rrccmirrDd-d 
to every feudator), and if its successful realiscr had no: bc^ 
prevented from annexing the conquered state and compiled 
to permit it to continue to rule m the frudatoi) capann:. 
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Ancient Indian political thinkers probably thought that 
;here was nothing wrong in . this ideal. Probably they felt that 
:ach king, state or province should have a sporting chance to 
oc the leading state in the country at one time or another, 
frequent wars no doubt thus became inevitable; they were 
icrhaps felt to be necessary to keep up the martial spirit and 
raditions of the Kshatriyas. It did not matter very much 
vhether Pataliputra, Kanauj or Avanti was to be the imperial 
apital of India. Whatever province may be at the head of the 
mpire, the culture, religion and language of the subordinate pro- 
incesdid not suffer; for the conqueror was expressly required to 
aspect and preserve local traditions, cultures and institutions. 
L^fisp^cient Indians began to become growingly indifferent 
t the course of time to the necessity and desirability of a strong 
id stable central state. As "monarchies became the order 
r the day from c. 400 A. D., the interstate struggles became 
mastic -wars for hegemony; people were hot much interested 
L them because they knew that theiy local culture, laws and 
istitutions would not be much affected, whatever might be the 
itcome of the struggle. Contending armies also fought not 
much for their states as for their kings. There was hardly 
ly patriotism in the real sense of the word. This ideal of 
dcral-feudal empire, with full liberty to each constituent state 
strike for the imperial status but without permission to forge 
unitary empire after the conquest, thus produced a state of 
mtinuous instability in ancient India. There were frequent 
irs, but they did- not lead to the emergence of a strong and 
utary state. The energy of the nation was unnecessarily 
asted in interminable feuds, which only weakened the com- 
itants. The country as a whole became weak and fell an 
sy prey to the Greek, Scythian and Muslim invaders. 

A glance at our history shows that India has prospered 
ily when it had succeeded in evolving a strong central govern- 
ent. In the age of Asoka, Chandragupta II and Akbar 
idia was able to make good progress, because it had a strong 
mtral Government. The same fact is at the root of the pro- 
css made during the last 100 years. 
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It IS a matter of satisfaction that the nc'v Indian consotO' 
tion recognises this fact and provides for a strong central gowm 
mcnt Anacnt India was keen that there should be full freedom 
for the cultural development of each state, c^■en if it >»‘as con- 
quered by its neighbour Luckily no^^ there is no longer any 
possibility of one state in India being defeated or conquered by 
another and the principle of state autonomy guarantees a fair 
amount of freedom for the development of local culture, language, 
literature and jndustry 

State jealousies, however, can creep up owing to linguistic 
differences and conflicting economic interests There were 
several languages m ancient India, but Sanskrit was cultivated 
as the offiaal Itngua Jranca even by the states of the south, 
whose regional languages were of Dravndian stock Vijayanagara 
issued Its official charters not m Canartse, but m Sanskrit 
There is therefore nothing wrong m the effort to have a national 
language We should however not forget that Sanskrit did not 
stand m the way of free development of the different verna- 
culars hke Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, Telugu, Tamil, etc 
The development ofHindi as a national language should nctm 
thesameway be an impediment to the full and free development 
of the regional languages 

Economic conflicts and jealousies benveen the stated wouTC 
be another impediment in the emergence of a strong Ln. a.'- 
nation But these can be solved without much Jt 
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our Union Government will be powerful enough to defend the 
motherland against external aggression, to promote an all-round 
economic development and capable enough to make India once 
more a mighty and flourishing country, whose voice and views will 
count in the comity of nations. 


Oiii talsadbrahmarpammaslu. 
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diTomologtcal Tablt of Authors, Kings and ‘Periods referred to in Slate 

and Government in Ancient India. 

(For the guidance of general readers)^ 

Agnipurana, c. 400 A. D. 

Agnimitra, Auriga king, c. 150 B. C. 

Ajataiatru, king, c. 490-470 B. C. 

Amoghavarsha II, Rashtrakuta king, 814-878 A. D. 

Arthasastra of Kaup'lya, c. 300 B. C. 

Aioka, emperor, c. 273-232 B. C. 

Atharvaveda age, c. 2000 B. C. 

Aziliscs, king, c. 25 B, C. 

AcharShga "Sutra, c. 300 B. G. 

Barshapatya Arthtx^astra, c. 900 A. D. 

Bhoja, Paramara^king, 1015-1045 A. D. 

Bhoja, Pratihara king, c. 840-890 A. D. 

Brabmana works, time of, e. B. C. 1500 to 800 B. C. 

Buddha, time of death of, c. 487 B. C. 

Chahamana dynasty, c. 1000-1200 A. D, 

Chalukya dynasty of Badami, c. 550 to 750 A. D. 

Chalukya dynasty of KalyanI, c. 977 “” 5 ° 

Chalukya dynasty of Verigi, a. 615-1270 A. D. 

Chandclla dynasty, c, 900-1200 A. D. 

Chandragupta II, Gupta king, 380-414 A. D. 

Chandragupta, Maurya king, c. 320-295 B. C. 

Chaulukya dynasty, c. 950-1300 A. D. 

Chedi dynasty, c. 950-1200 A D. 

Chola dynasty, c. 900-1200 A. D. 

Chullavagga, book, c. 400 B. C. 

Dharmasutras, time of, c. 600-200 B. C. 

Dighanikaya, book, c. 450 B. C. 

I. In many caf?s dates arc approximate: in some ihey arc conjectural. 
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Gahadavala dynasty, «r 1050-1203 A D 
Ganga dynasty of Mysore, f 400 iiooA D 
Gondophames, king, c ao-45 A D 
Gupta age, 300 600 A. D 
Gupta dynasty, c 310-550 A D 
Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty, c 775-^000 A D 
Greek dynasties in India, c 190 50 B C 
Hagamasha, Scythian king, e 25 D C 
Hagana, Scythian king, c 25 E C 
Harshavardhana, king, 606-648 A D 
Jitakas, age of, r 300 B C 
Kadphises, II, Kushana king,tf 60*78 A D 
Kalidasa, author, c 400 A D 
Kamandakanitisam, book, r 500A D 
Kanishka, king, c 78-104 A D 
Kanva dynasty, e /5-25B C 
KhSra\ ela, king c 1508 C 
KushSna dynasty, r 50-250 A D 
Lichchhavi republic, c 600-4808 C 
Mahabharata battle, c 1000 B C 
Mahabharata, time of the book, c 300 B C 
Maukhan dvnastj , c 550 606 A D 
Maurya dynasty, c 320-185 B C 
Megasthenes, Greek ambassador, c 300 B C 
Menander, king c 150-1308 C 
Nahapana, king, c go-120 A D 
Nandi dynasty, c 400-325 B C 
Narada Smriii, e 500 A D 

Nibandha works on Dharmaiastra, c tooo-iCoo A D 

Patahjali, author, f 150 B C 

Paramara dynasty, c 950-1200 A D 

Persian in\ anon, f 5158 C 

Puranas, age of, c 400-100 A D 

Purvamimansa, uork,f 1508 C 

Pushyamitra, iunga king, c 185-150 E C 

Rajatarangini auork, 1150 A D 

Ramavana, a work, e 50 B. C- 
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Rashtrakuta dynasty, c. 750-977 A. D. 

Rigveda, age of^ c. 2000 B. C. 

Rudradaman, iSaka king, c. 130-160 A, D. 

.Saka dynasty of Western India, c. 100-400 A. D. 
Sakya republic, c. 500 B. C. 

Sukranitic. 800 A. D. 

Suriga dynasty, c. 185-75 B. G. 

Satavahana dynasty, c. 200 B. C. to 200 A. D. 
Saihhitas, Later, Age of, c. 1500 B. C. 1000 F. C. 
Upanishads, ag’e of, c. 1000-600 B. C. 

Vakataka dynasty, c. 270-500 A. D. 

Vedic age, early, c. 2000-1500 B. C. 

Vedic age, latere. 1500-1000 B. C. 

Yadava dynasty, c. 1090-1210 A. D. 

Yajfiavalkya Smriti,c. 200 A. D. 

Yaudheya republic, c. 150 B. C. to 350 A. D. 
Yuan Chwang, Chinese traveller, 629-644 A- D. 
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Bharadv 3 ja, author, 7, 8 
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®5-66 ; pri- 1 
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^istnct administration, 215-20 
Distribution of functions, Ci 
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City Magistrate, 222 
Civic duties, as part of dbarma, 64-5 
Clan origin of republics, 136-7 
Commander-in-Chief, 195 
Commerce department, 200-2 
Commissioner’s division, 202, 209 
CompositeStatc, 40-41 
Confedtirate state, 36: 120, 132 
Conquest, permission for, 291-3 
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GopSta kingi election of, 83 
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Marsha election of, 84 3,9 
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Hiranjasamudajtka, 199 
Hobbes on origin of State, 31*2 

Ircamadon, king as, gi 
Indra, author, 7 
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Intetiraiional relations, m time of 
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King, origin of, 75.fa ' ; and religious 
functions, 76 ; different types of, 
3 6; training of, 5-6, too; position 
of the king before 500 Be. 104-06, 
after 500 B. C., 106-108; how far 
hcrcditary,0i-2;rulcsofinhcritancc 

84-5; his election, 80-4; as final 
court, 247 ; king and law, 55-6; 
62-3; conceptions about, 95-98; 
bis divinity 89-95 ! 3>o; 333, 334, 
340 ; in West 92-4 ; as protector 
of Dharma, 95 ; , as fountain 
of justice, 247 ; as servant of the 
people, 97 ; as trustee of the peo- 
ple, 97 ; Control over his powers, 
9G-104 ; precuations for his safety, 
J06 rebellion against, 101-2 ; 
legblativ'e power of, 61 
King-makers, 82 
Koliya republic, t2i 
Kottapdla, fort commander, 196 
Kranshthaki, republic, 118 
Kshatriyas, their position tis a vis the 
Br.lhmanas, 52-55 ; their position 
in republics, 1 14-5 
KsliStta a ralnin, 162 
Kshndraka-Malava confederacy, 120- 
121 

Kukkuras, a republic, 121 
h'ula court, 252 
Kulopali, 76 
Kulaputras, 192 
Kumardmolya, 207, 345 
Kupioda republics, 1 18 
Kushana emperora, their temples of 
ancestors, ^ 


Lnhst JatK, doctrine of, 59 
Land fax, its rate, 270-1, remission 
in 271 ; in cash or kind, 271-2, 
forfeiture for non-payment of, 

273 

Land ownership, 273-8 
I. 41 W, nature of, 259-60 
Laws, power of making, i 55"59 i 
of Nature, 156 

Law department, 203 ; 327 344 

r.,awyers, 258-9 

Legislation, power of, t 55"9 
Lichchhavi, oiigin of their central 
assembly of 7707, 125 
Locke on contract theory, 32 
Lower House, 126 

M 

Madhuka trees, ownciship of, 286 
Madhyama 294 
Madra republic, lai 
Magician ,as the first king, 34 
Alahatlama, 228-30 
Mahatima, 228-30 
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Mahallarddhikarin, 230 
' Mahdmdttas, 207, 315 
Mahabharata, composite work, 10; 
Its references to earlier discussion^ 
and authors of political science, 
6-7; administi alive matters dis- 
cussed in, g-io ; on the origin of 

^'’ng’s election, 82 
Alahdbaladhikrita, 195 
Mahajanasammata, first king, 
Mohdkihapatalika, igg 
AiahdmdCya, 207, 310 
Aiahamudradhycksha, 198 
Afahdpiachandadandana^dka, 195 
Afahdpratihdra, 195 
Makdhndpali, 195 
Aiahdsvapati, 195 
Alahavyuhapali, 195 
Malava lepublj'c, 120-21 
Afalla republic, 121 
Afdnosolldsa, 2 1 
MandaJa (heoiy, 290*95 
Mandolehaia, 302 
Mango trees. Ownership of, 286 
Aforyddd-ohurya, ig6 
Maitamayurakas, 119 
Mdl^anydya, 27 
Miuda-boia ^97. . 

Mauryan administration, king in, 316- 
8 ; ministry in, 318-20 ; provm- 
cial government in, 321 ; district 
administraticn in, 322-3 ; dcjjait 
mentsin, 324; superior services 
under 328-9, Aioka’s innovations 
in, 33 1 ; as a welfare stale, 332-3 

Military depaitment, 195 *J 97 » 324-25,. 
343 5 353 

Military force under civil officers,. 

211-15 

Mines, department of, 201 ownership 
of, 285 ; taxes on or royalties 
from , 285 

Ministers, their importance^ 160 ;. 
their number, 165 ; their qua- 
lifications, 177-9 ; <iicir power, 

164 ; division ofwork among, 167 
proceduiein the meetings of, 174 ; 
revision of roj^l ordeis by, 175 j 

theirinfluence over king, 182-183 ; 
their appointment, i 79 ' 2 ®j nej 
aI\v3ysscpai2^tefroni dcpsrtmentai 
heads, 192-3 ; number of Er^lmm- 
nas among, 181 ; total number 
of, 165 ; relatioiis with 
king, 182-3 ; theirporliolios, i 67 _ ; 
their secielaiies, 176; m Vedic 
age, 161-64 ; in later times, 164- 
5, under Mauryas, 318-20; under 
the Guptas 343 under Harsha, 

352 ; in provincial administration. 
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appearance of, 381 
Moral order 56-7 
Motiya rcpuWuii, lat 
AfuJraJAi/v, passport ofScer, 198 
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//a^u. ihe name of a division, atg, 373 
Nai^da admmuiiaticn, 315 
/farflda-mri^'on Golden Age, 30 
Naiionality and Slate, 46 7 
Navy 198 

J/ijTijA/JriJ-a dOia, 300 
JVi tiasira, meaning of 9 3 
NliisSra of Kamandalia, 18 
J/j'ai'ekaraniJia, 204 
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Palace department, 194 3 . «£x 
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PaAchagaija republic, 119 
PaKchamofiJali village fnsia- ** 
Pandiltt, minister for relipar 
Pinini, on rcpublm, ii£ e-t— 
tanceorhswork,tt££ - 
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Paramount 


power , 


feudatories 304-306 
Par^ara, author, 7 
Pcnmitrartha^uiJ^ 300 
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Rajjuka, 213, 322; 336 
Ranrch.indra Pant Amatya, an 
Anther, 23 

Rdmnyana, on king’s election, ^2; and 
Pauradjnapadasobhd, 147 
Ra^abhanddgdradhipa, ig8 
Rd’Jura, 36 208-9 

R.'lsfitrakuia administration, king in, 
356; Tuvaraja in 357; ministry 
ander, 35^5 feudatories under 
359>. provincial and district 
administration in, 360; village 
administration in, 361; popular 
voice in, 361-2 ; ta:<3tion under, 
364 . 

Rdshirapali, 360 
Rdik'tramahaitara, 214 
RothddMpoti, 195 
Rolhakdra, arafnin, iCi 
Roinins, 161-4 
Rebellion, right of, 101-2 
Record office, 189 
Record officer, i8g 
Recruitment of officers, 206-7 
Regency countil, 87 
Religious concepts, their influence 
C)n polity 53-7 

Religious endowments officers, 205 
Reporters, tgi 
Representative system, 145 
Republics, evidence oftheir existence, 
108-13 ; ■were they democracies ? 

1 12-3 ruling power in, genet ally 
with Kshatriyas, t :3, in Vcdic age, 
39, 107; in the Ailhaidflra,\i2 ; 
in the Punjab, 118-22 ; in Sindh 
and Rajputana, 120-1, in nor- 
thern Bihar_ and Gorakhapur, 
121-24; their constitution and 
administration, 125-8; their 
Central Assembly and its powers, 
127-8; executive of, 132-5: 
party factions in, 128-31; tribal 
Consciousness in i36;,,how and 
when they disappcaiw, 136-8; 
See also, 316, 339 

Resident, his control over feudatories, 

304 

Revenue department, 198 

Revenue miristc: ,173 

Rigveda, lefcrencc to government in, 

5, I39'4t 

Rousseau on origin of state, 32 
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ADDENDA 407 

P 198, at the end of the fiist para 

Apparently tt did not play an> effective part m Indian 
history India has no doubt a long coast, but it has no natural 
harbours As is the case with Greece and Scotland, ue ha\e 
no rugged coast line with a number of islands near the coast, 
which encourage enterprise at sea So our navy did not become 
powerful even in peninsular India or in Bengal 

P 323 Add a footnote on Kharvataka and Dronamukha 

The terms Kabbata (Kharvataka) and Donamuha (Drona- 
mukha) occur in the Malhjrata, a Jain work ( which isbeing 
edited by my student Dj Roth), as the names of temtonal divi- 
sions along with Kheda.Madamba, etc Abliyayadcvasun, a lath 
centurv commentator, explains Kabbata as ztkunagcrcn or a small 
or insignificant town and Donamuha as ‘jolepalha sikalapalha^vk- 
tam, a place which has both land and water approaches This 
explanation apparently supports the ArihasSslra according to 
which Dronamukha was bigger than Khaivataka 





